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Chairman BY JOHN CALDER President 
T is a truism in industry today that “the employee, ine cooperat ventures, in a new spirit of employees 
like his employer and the nation, reserves the right and employers, which already have passed the experl- 
to make his own mistakes.” mental stage and the story of which “can now be told.” 


It has been hard for most employers in the past to 
accept that truth and there are still not a few un- 
believers whose wish is father to the thought. Before One of these in particular aroused the writer’s in 
the war this “right” was exercised either terest; one of the most notable and the 
oldest of the conference committee plans 
in the steel industry or in any industry 


An Independent Investigation at First Hand 


by employees individually and _ inade 
quately, with individual consequences, or 
collectively through unions with destruc 
tive mass conflicts. 


a pioneer in fact about which only bare 
outlines were known hitherto. Recently 
tarely was there any effective pro- he was permitted to examine its working 
vision for collective representation of the in his own way, to apply to it all of the 
whole body of employees in a plant, re- tests which long practical experience could 
gardless of the external affiliations of 
some of them or the lack of such affilia- 
tions. Yet, though unions varied greatly 
in the quality of their intentions, they 


were in the main correct when they 


suggest, and these tests were applied im- 
partially to officers and laborers. 

The results disclosed by close scrutiny 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation plan 
now at work in many plants were so 





claimed that the greatly preponderating gratifying that permission was asked to 


non-union men were practically disfran J. M. LARKIN have them independently recorded for the 
chised economically under conditions Assistant to President first time. The information and con 
where the employer insisted upon making lusions are set down here for the en 
all of the mistakes. ightenment of that large majority of employers who 

In the six years since 1917 a change for the better, still halt between two opinions, and for the encourage 
greater than is generally realized, has come over the ment of those who are moving in the matter 
industrial scene and the industrial temper. There hav: To go to Bethlehem as a stranger, to live in it, to 
been many prophets true and false and numerous i talk to “the man on the street,” to meet the corpora- 
teresting experiments. But there have been also genu tion’s workmen there and elsewhere in free intercourse 
on 


l person to under- 


* fy msulting engineer, Lea ngton, Mass. Mr. Calder was the Gical 
C take a survey of “The Bethlehem Plan.” He was trained in the steel industry of 
Scotland and is an honor graduate of the Royal Technical College. For 20 years he man- 
aged well-known American plants, including those of the Remington Typewriter Co. and the 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. He acquired a national reputation in labor management and was 
called to be the first manager of industrial relations of Swift & Co. with over 100 plants. 
There, during several years, he developed policies and made a marked success of employee 
represe ntation, of the organization and education of foremen and executives, and of per- 
sonnel services. He is now in practice as a consultant. He has been a welcome contributor 
to THE IRON AGE and is an active member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Society of Industrial Engineers and other professional bodies. His recent book, “Cap- 
ital’s Duty to the Wage Earner,” covering the whole field of industrial relations has at- 
tracted wide attention as a constructive and illuminating contribution by a forward-look 


ing, practical man. 
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about tne 


full 


relations, and to 


employment 


after access to the labor records and 


have 


there- 


officials for 


confirmation, is to discover that both tell the same in 


and after its 


official in his 


that five 
outdoes the 


eresting story vears 


tne worKkel 


The Beginnings of the Plan 
What was the setting for that which was 
nly “the Bethlehem experiment?” Briefly this: 
After the years of alternating union and 


employer domination which characterized 


American industry, the war demanded indus 


trial peace. But the conference committee 


system set up at the Bethlehem plant in th 
fall of 1918 by the War Labor 


no sense representative of all the workers. It 


Board was it 


steadily lost the respect of both employee and 


employer, while at the same time the Steelton, 
Lebanon and Maryland steel plant employe 
of the corporation, not being under War Board 


regulation, were free to feel their way to some 


better plan of working. They actually did so 
a full year ahead of the findings of the Presi 
dent’s Industrial Commission of 1919, which 
advocated employees’ representation in the 


plant as the only way in which the interest 


of all could be properly safeguarded. In fa 
more than five years ago, or as early as April, 
1918, the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, facing 
the problem of keeping touch with steadily ir 


‘ 


reasing forces, had decided to introduce a 
eral scheme of representation whenevs 


employee desired such a plan 


Representation Basis 
In October, 1918, 1 employees of 
Steelton, Lebanon and Maryland plants, in con 


ference with the ympany representat 


adopted that mutually acceptable schem« 
known as “The Bethlehem Plan” and, though 
employees and management 1! eacl plar { 
group are tires 1iter tne plan to sult thelr 
conditions, it has not been modified materially 
in the five years since its inception. 

In its issue of Oct. 24, 1918, THE IRON AGE 
ished the rules of th plan in full and it will 
at this time to state the basis of representation: 

Plant 
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however, that in no case shall there be les 


representatives 


Eighteen years of age and 60 days’ employment 


qualifies for voting. 
months’ employment, with citizenship or 
qualifies as a candidate for election. 


Twenty-one years of age and six 
first 
Company officials 


papers, 


ind those hiring or discharging are disqualified. 


The success of the plan at 


the three steel plants 


named above was in marked contrast to the inefficiency 


of the War Board committee system at the main Beth- 


Arbitration 


President of 


Corporation 


Management 


Representative 


Superintendent, 
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pub- 
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ton, 


rows 


Pa.), 
Point, 


(Johnstown, 


lehem plant, which was practically manipu 


lated in the interests of a small organized 
minority. 
When the steel strike of 1919 was called 


on the plea that the industry was a “non-con- 

labor, constituting 
the Bethlehem plant, 
promptly threw the Government’s conference 


ference” one, organized 


only a small fraction of 


committee system overboard and pressed the 
while the 
corporation adhered strictly to the agreement 
with the War Board. Nevertheless 90 per cent 
of the employees and most of the elected com- 


issue independently and by force, 


mittee men adhered to the company. Per- 
ceiving that the board had lost faith in its 
own badly handled plan, the employees who 


had been sense its undemocratic 


working requested that the Bethlehem plan in 


quick to 


successful operation for nearly a year at the 
company’s other three steel plants be adopted 
at the main plant hitherto dominated by the 
War Labor Board. 

By October, 1919, this had been effected to 
their satisfaction and the plan has now 
functioned there for nearly four years, at the 
five years, and has been ex- 


others for about 


tended to numerous plants which have been 


acquired since. 
The Growth of the Corporation 


Twelve years ago the corporation employed 


about 11,000 persons. At the present time 
the payroll force is 76,000 persons dis- 
tributed as follows: Seven steel plants—Beth 


(Steel- 
(Spar 


Pa.), Steelton 
(Lebanon, Pa.), Maryland 
(Buffalo), 


(Coatesville, 


lehem (Bethlehem, 


Lebanon 
Md.), 
ra.) 


Cambria 
Pa.), 


Lackawanna 


and Coatesville 


employing 55,000 people are happily functioning unde: 


the plan, as well as six of the seven shipbuilding plants 


employing 
Sparrows 


(Baltimore), 
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OrTTro MEYERS 
Baltimore Dry 


Docks 





(JBORGB D. GINGRICH CLINTON KocH 
Lebanon Plant bethlehen Plant 





JOHN JOLLY 
Moore Plant 
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Baltimore Plant 

Work at W I t rr r \ 

Service with the Bethlehe ! I i Pree 

Meyers, machinist, 23 é J n J 

years Thoma K. Lyne} ce ene velder 

years George LD. Gingriclt eate! ] ear R 

shearer, 27 years ( ntor Koc} boiler 

William Smith, clipper ! ilker ears k 

engineer, 19 years Jame Moore eet etal ‘ 

Gibson, blast furnace torel ise il i} vears I 
THOMAS F. LYNCH night forematr non H 

Steelton Plant eal 


(Wilmington, Del.), and Moore (Elizabeth, N. J.) public know 
plants. A council for the Union plant at San Fran corporation 
cisco will soon be organized. In addition, the corpora 
tion owns and operates mines and quarries employing 
9000 persons at Ellsworth, Heilwood, Preston, Marion, 
Johnstown, Cornwall, Pa., and elsewhere. The maxi It is. in 
mum force has sometimes exceeded 100,000 persons and = and collectiv: 
has been of such variety of crafts, conditions and na lightened an 
tionality as to test out the Bethlehem plan thoroughly mistakes an 
over a period of years. them. That, 
erent plans, 


Problem of Increasing Forces application 
a) save at 
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at Twelve Bethlehem Plants 
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presentatives 
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Cambria Plant 
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act J HOWARD BURNS 
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about it.” That day has arrived, but the 


has preferred to allow the impartial ob 


server to appraise this great effort and its results. 
What is Unique in “The Bethlehem Plan?” 


a sentence, that the workers individually 


any plant, if properly energized, en 
i led, can be trusted to make their own 


can be relied upon to make very few of 
as a principle, is at the root of many dif- 


but the extent to which it can be given 


varies with the actual state of the indus- 


Rapid growth in number of employees and plants trial relations in individual companies and plants and 
has presented executive problems also. The Bethlehem with the extent to which the employer is willing to 
idea has had to be solidly “sold,” not only to new groups participate in the econon education of his employees. 
of workers but to plant executives of all ranks new to It is no fault of many good plans that they obtain em 
the corporation and some of them accustomed to othe ployee cooperation very slowly, and that to protect 
and autocratic methods of handling the human fa igainst unwise action the checks and counter-checks of 
tors in industry. For these reasons th rporat nt conference are interposed In certain situations 
confined itself chiefly to publishing thi Itline of its mmon s¢ lemands it and where education is not 
plan. It has exhibited a wise reticence about result major feature in company policy, as it ought to be, 
and has not indulged in prophecy. President Grace’ ich a situat iy be perpetuated. In any case it 
statement to the employe s’ represenitat two yea! ttle aff vella VOrK ‘ exter ve and 
ago In response to some inquiry as to absences f pub xceent 
licity reveals the sincerity and caution ups which the The Bethlehes : ‘ immarized very 
plan was founded. He said: “We are going to see that riefly. Elected e1 € representatives operating by 
the plan Is approved on all des before t given 1 themselves, with negotiating power Lnrougn commit 
the public in general. We nave nesitated t pubis! tees f the ng. ar also ir appeals thro igh 
details for the reason that, when we do, y ne? on vit ppointed management repr 
got to be in full accord with us. When you believe i: ntat ass UDOT matter arising out of the 
it, and when we feel that our employees believe in it, nployment relatior D Ww has not beer stisfe 
and we have something that is good for the general torily settled the first instar with the ordinary 


public to have, the day you join wi 
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also discuss and make constructive suggestions 


matters for the good of the business 


sense grievances, but in which the employee is found 


to be keenly interested and helpful. 


The unique feature of the Bethlehem 


l 
ti 


ganize as a body, to meet through the 
resentatives of their own choosing and 
their opinions or requests. In all this 
iccess to the company’s information, with 


the president at headquarters and hi 


sentative at each plant devoting themselves 
and available at all times for conferen 
words, there is not the slightest attempt 
stage of any Issue to ondition the arrangements under 
vhich the wh¢ representative body of 

rr any committee of that body may 

natter mong ne Sé 

Ample provis n for review by 10 

nad hould either employees or employer 
and also fo1 ippea eVO!I d that stage. 

inding 1 4 tne Bethlehen 
s ns behind its vn inter 

su Q r f empiloves ’s Dsy 

nas é r { { é Ve i to 

: sense of large group 
S t f I I g spea ne wo! 

DD es 

la ind join nference of ¢ 
f nplove S ind 7 eme ire f 
moting the nutual education and forbearance of th 

ssely related group \ few others 
greater democracy and tying up to profit 
rather arbitrary final control. But Bethlehem 


ts employees with no offer of pecuniary 


elop keen interest in their own economic 
ind to do it with no more assistance 

and with ( trolla 9g hand ipon thew 
by the employ That measure of faith 





procated in the atmosphere which this 
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by the nature of its organization and personnel, has 
created, and the character of this atmosphere is natur- 
ally the next point of inquiry. 


Bethlehem Officered by Veterans and Home Folks 


As has been indicated, the pioneer Bethlehem plan 
after five years is in its main features no longer unique. 
It has had many imitators and its success compared 
with some of these has to be sought in other things 
than in mere form, though the untrammeled employee 
conference in the first instance about all issues is still 
unusual. 

One of the reasons for the atmosphere of confidence 
is the fact that at the headquarters of the corporation 
in Bethlehem the officers are all residents and are vet 
erans in the service of the steel company whose joint 
terms cover nearly four hundred years. The diagram 
on page 1690 shows at a glance that, headed by Charles 
M. Schwab, chairman, and Eugene G. Grace, president, 
there is not a suspicion of absentee control or unsympa- 
thetic distance possible in the minds of the workers, 
many of whom have personal acquaintance with the 
officers and have seen their steady rise from the lowest 
positifhs through meritorious performance to their 
present responsibilities. The unfortunate reaction from 
absentee ownership in industry is sometimes unavoid 
able, but it is rarely so, for executives, necessarily so 
vlaced and with the right spirit, can see to it that their 
technical and operating plant executives are of a type 
calculated to forward and realize their ideals. 

This is amply provided for in the Bethlehem official 
family. The democratic attitude and feeling of the big 
chiefs has become the equally genuine practice of the 
managers, superintendents and foremen in its many 
plants and is a pleasing contrast to the traditional 
autocracy of the “boss” in various industries. Every 
genuine conversion to “leading” instead of “driving,” 
to “understanding” instead of “aloofness,” is an aid 
to employees’ representation and every camouflage of 
sympathy and interest is a nail in its coffin. The work- 
man cannot be fooled and pretense or ulterior motive 
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N. B. LupLuMm, 
Lackawanna Plant 


J. K. RosBinson, J. E 
Bethlehem Plant 





Cc. L. BAKER, 
Cambria Plant 





H. J 


WooDWwa 
Harlan Plant 





H. B. DAVIDSON, JR., 
Baltimore Dry 
Docks 


is soon uncovered. The Bethlehem official family are 
all sincere boosters of the plan and genuine exponents 
of its virtues and its moral implications. 

Employees Invariably Choose Ability and Experience 
to Lead Them 


What about the employees? 


when left unfettered to “make their own mistakes’’? 
Well, whether a Bethlehem plant has fifteen thousand 
or one thousand men, the writer has found that they 
take their representation responsibilit°es most seriously, 
consider office an honor to be sought and elect only 
able fellow-workmen with years of experience. As a 
matter of fact over ninety per cent of the employees 
take part in elections. In the Bethlehem main plant 
the average service period of the 98 elected 
men is twelve years and the average over all plants 
is eight years, though one year qualifies for office. 
Rome was not built in a day; neither was the Bethle 
hem plan “sold” to the corporation’s employees by 

Nevertheless it has been thoroughly 


How do they perform 


work- 


few fine gestures. 
sold to 70,000 workers who remember the old bad days 
of “catch ’em young, treat ’em rough and tell ‘em 
nothing.” These workers appreciate the new spiri 
and recollect how much better the plan functioned 
than the war-time comm‘ttees when they operated sim- 
ultaneously, how it weathered the steel strike, the slump 
of 1920 and the succeeding boom, with harmony, mutual 
respect and satisfaction in all the adjustments that 
were necessary. 


it 


Men in the Limelight 


The group of portraits on page 1691 shows the type 
of workman who is brought to the front by employees 
bent upon having the best to represent them. These 
are the present general and committee chairmen who 
guide their deliberations. 


THE IRON 


Management Representatives Dealing with Indus- 
trial Relations at Twelve Bethlehem Plants. 


(The Representative at Baltimore Dry Docks 


Acts Also at the Sparrows Point Shipyard) 
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H. W. Zook, 
Steelton Plant 
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CULLINEY I. M. MAXWELL, 
Plant Coatesville Plant + = - 
H. E. PARKER, 


Fore River 
Shipyard 





HowarRD C. PRrRICct 
Maryland Plant 





Walter F. 
DOHERTY, 
Moore Plant 


The three officers particularly concerned in Bethle- 
hem’s industrial relations are Chairman Schwab, Presi- 
dent Grace, and J. M. Larkin, the assistant to the 
president, whose duties as liaison officer with labor are 
cons'dered of the highest importance and are so hon- 
ored. Some day all wise corporations will so choose 
and distinguish the man who becomes their labor con 
science and remembrancer that the employees will have 
no doubt that their interests are constantly on the 
map. The president’s representative is frequently 
among the plants, meeting his local men and convey- 
ing news and counsel for the benefit of the employees. 
The president annually makes a tour of al! the plants 
for the sole purpose of meeting the elected representa 
tives of the employees and the appointed management 
representatives, giving afrank account of his steward- 
ship and taking them into his confidence on all pend 
The spirit 
of such occasions is well illustrated by these recent re- 


ing issues and the prospects of the business. 


marks of President Grace at a gathering of employee 
representatives: 


“A square dea) has been talked about tonight. 
If there is any so-called representative of the 
management of this company who is not fair and 
honest in his dealings with the employees and it 
is found out, he cannot work here any longer. 
If you men have anything on your mind and don’t 
speak out, it is your own fault. There is no ques- 
tion that you cannot bring up, that you have not 
the right to discuss with us and expect a direct 
answer. If it is something you want and we can- 
not grant it, we will not hesitate to say so. If 
our decision is not convincing to you, you have 
the absolute right to convince us that we are 
wrong.” 


The Industrial Relations Department 


Employees’ representation in the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation was not the beginning but the culmination 
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of its industrial relations department, also under the 
care of the assistant to the president. That had long 
been functioning and progressively expanding in ser- 
vice to the employees, not as a welfare measure chiefly, 
but simply as good morals and good business. In all 
employment functions, safety, health, sanitation, relief, 
pensions, employees’ benefit association, housing, and 
many other matters it had already won a place in the 
esteem of the employees at every plant. The corpora- 
tion’s ideal, to make men while it makes things, is well 
illustrated in the remarks of President Grace commend- 
ing this department to the employees and reminding 
them that their representation privilege was a natural 
and a permanent adjunct—the climax of good under- 
standing: 

“We consider this plan of employees’ repre- 
sentation permanently installed at all of our 
various plants. We consider our industrial rela- 
tions department just as important as any we 
have. We regard it just as necessary as our 
manufacturing, purchasing, treasury and selling 
departments, and we are going to organize it 
just as completely, just as thoroughly and con- 
sider it just as much a part of our organization 
as any other which has been necessary in the past 
to round out a big industry like our own. What 
we are going to have is a Bethlehem shop in 
which any man regardless of affiliation can work 
under the very best conditions possible. These 
conditions and our success we will jointly work 
out. We are all employees . . . there is no 
difference whatever except that I have to do one 
part of the work while you men have your indi- 
vidual tasks in the shops and mills, but my work 
is not any more important than yours and I regard 
myself just as much an employee as you men.” 


How the Plan Functions 


The diagram on page 1690 shows the course of any 
single issue which goes through all the possible steps. 
This is a rare occurrence. In five years not a single 
case has called for arbitration and only one out of 
nearly 2400, a purely personal issue, has gone beyond 
the general joint committee on appeals. 

The company representatives are in daily contact 
by telephone and through meetings with the president’s 
representative, in addition to which they render a 
weekly report giving a complete history of all ques- 
tions that have arisen at the numerous plants during 
the week and a statement as to their final settlement. 
It was very interesting to see how this worked out. In 
many cases where the plants locally had apparently 
effected a justifiable settlement of the case, the presi 
dent’s office, on review and more study of the situation, 
would suggest a further consideration of the case at 
the plant. 

The President’s Participation 

To the layman, the fact that use had not been made 
of the provisions of the plan for the reference of cases 
beyond the plant to President Grace, or of the arbitra- 
tion feature of the plan, might indicate that the presi- 
dent was not brought into close contact with the ad- 
justment work. It is enlightening to know that through 
his representative he and all the operating officials are 
kept advised of all important matters that arise at the 
plants which are of interest to the employees. Often- 
times the settlement is effected at the local plant upon 
the president’s advice. In the office of the president’s 
representative is to be found a complete record of all 
of the questions that have been taken up by the em- 
ployees’ representatives in the various plants and their 
These cases in five years number 2365 and 
that is of 
In addition, many more 


settlement. 


have to do with every conceivable matter 


vital interest to the employees. 
cases were adjusted between the individual employee 
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representative and the plant authorities without be- 
coming a matter of formal record. 


Issues Raised by Employees 


idea has been conveyed of the intangible 
effects of a plan which places trust in and responsi- 
bility upon the worker. What has the Bethlehem em- 
ployee done with his democratic privileges during the 
five years of their existence? 

There is a popular impression diligently fostered 
by opponents of any coming together in the plant that 
through a system of this kind the workers’ representa- 
tives do not have the authority to discuss the vital 
questions affecting their employment. Nevertheless the 
Bethlehem records indicate that the great majority of 
cases brought up and settled have dealt with hours of 
work, rates of wages, methods of pay, and in many in- 
stances methods of operation. Not only so, but dis- 
cussions regarding the future are freely indulged in 
by the employee representatives, not excepting the dif- 
ficult but desirable abolition of the long working day 
in parts of the steel-making process. No topic con- 
cerning the worker’s interest is “taboo,” nor are the 
management representatives backward in stating their 
position on any subject raised and in inviting employee 
comment. 


Some 


Distribution of Cases 


The following analysis of cases handled to date is 
confined to the four original Bethlehem plants—Bethle- 
hem, Steelton, Lebanon and Maryland—where there 
has been four to five years’ experience with the plan. 
The statement is typical, however, of the briefer ex- 
periences at the more recently acquired Lackawanna 
and Midvale steel plants and at the shipyards and 
other Bethlehem subsidiary industries. The grouped 
topics correspond to the names of the various employee 
representatives’ committees which handled them in the 
first instance. The joint committees, which may have 
to function later on some of the cases, are similarly 
named: 

Six hundred and twelve (612) cases, or more than 
one-fourth, were directly concerned with employment 
and working conditions; 570 cases, or nearly another 
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Classification of Cases Adjusted Under the Bethlehem 
Plan, and the Disposition Made of Them 


Cases Number 
Employment and Working Conditions......... 612 
Wages, Piece Work, Bonus and Tonnage 

NI ald adinrie aa hid wae wae ob ede aib's ORs 570 
Safety and Prevention of Accidents...... . 298 
Practice, Methods and Economy....... Fa : 298 
Health and Works Sanitation................. 184 
Employees’ Transportation ............ » 162 
SUN MANNIE UII, ogg kG oa o's kn @ ue bso Rikswears 122 
Housing, Domestic Economies and Living Con- 

ee oo Bate Mate oa eae aici wail ocd 6 ues 5 
Education and Publications ..........eceee0. 22 
PUIOTIORN OMG TOCTORTIOR «4 oc cc ccviciccceseres 12 
EUOR, WASE BNE BORON ccc ccacciservivccer 35 

RE Ge pekawe ratuT ec awe be eaxbiiet Kee hates 2,365 

Disposition of Cases 
Settled in the affirmative* Sid arp Seema ae . 1,682 
Settled in the negative ... ane wie eee i a 33 
Withdrawn by employees Shi aica Wiel eceiaie eee - 103 
CREE, <i 6c ve de eve asedan oa aie new wn 201 
co ee ee one era oe 49 
BOGE cvetutetsnated dees anew chews seas 2,365 


*In favor of employees 
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fourth, dealt with wages, piecework, bonus and tonnage 
schedules. Thus exactly one-half of the 2365 cases 


arising in five years pertained solely to the workers’ 
direct economic interests, showing the very practical 
character of the plan and confuting theorists and 
others who claim that in the nature of things the em- 
ployee’s essential interests will be neglected by repre- 
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sentatives within the plent or stifled by management 
influence. As a matter of fact, nowhere did the writer 
find the slightest hesitancy on the part of any Bethle- 
hem employee or representative to “talk right out.” 
The other half of the are ac 
for as follows: Safety and accident, 298 cases, 
cal methods and economy, 298 ¢ases, 
another fourth of the settlements. 


cases settled ounted 
techni- 
together furnish 
Th 
of all the cases raised went right to the things which 
were most on the workers’ minds, and these included 
justifiable criticism and helpful suggestions about con- 
tinuity of employment and about the efficiency of plant 
practice and equipment. The remaining fourth of the 
Bethlehem concerned chiefly with health, 
sanitation, transportation, pensions and relief, which 
furnished 468 cases, though, as already stated, these 
matters are admirably cared for the company 
through established divisions of its industrial relations 
department. The 119 cases completing the last one- 


fourth of the issues raised were on matters less closely 


us three-fourths 


cases jas 


by 
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factory in most of the cases to the employee concerned. 


Two hundred and one (201) cases—8&.5 per cent 


after all the facts were brought out, were withdrawn 
by the employees concerned; 103—about 4 per cent 
were compromised, and only 49 at this date are pend- 
ing settlement in four large plants using the plan, 
thereby indicating the prompt service which it fur- 
nishes 
Some Sidelights 
As this survey is as much an interpretation as a 


description in aid of those pragmatic employers, em- 
ployees and the public who ask concerning the Bethle- 
hem plan, “What is it for?” “Does it work?” the 
writer devotes some space to certain characteristics of 
plans and should 


} 1 


and 
its working which are common to all 
be intelligently anticipated. 

The natural history of any 
sentation acceptable on the face of it to the great ma- 
jority of the employees of a plant is as follows: At 


good plan of repre- 





Future Citizens of the United States Recently 


related to the “job,” such as housing, education, recre- 
ation, and ways and means, on all of which employee 
opinion and participation have been most helpful. 


Nature of the Decisions Handed Down 


The nature of the adjustments effected is interest- 
ing. Of the 2365 cases which actually reached the em 
ployees’ representatives in committee and in some in 
stances reached joint committees as well, 1682, or 71 
per cent, were settled in favor of the employee. In the 
old days—and in not a few plants even today—an 
ecutive decision which had already denied such claims 
would rarely have been challenged, partly for lack of 
machinery of appeal but chiefly through genuine fear 


ex- 


of the consequences to the employee. The above is a 
striking illustration of the fact that after all “the 


world do move.” 

Three hundred and thirty 
employees, or 14 per cent of the total, were sett 
the negative, most of them in the first stage by the em- 
own 


(330) raised by 


cases 
ed in 
ployee representatives’ committees, without the 
complainer or suggestor availing himself of the ample 
appeal provisions of the plan. 

The “justice” of his fellow workmen was satis- 


Company Naturalization 


from 


Graduated School 


first there is a preponderance of cases of the personal 
the better the 
and democratic the 
approach provided, the greater will be the apparent dis- 
satisfaction. 


and small-group grievance type; and 


plan and the more unrestrained 


Employees and executives must keep their heads and 
allow the pent-up feelings of employees full expression 
Such 
ng on the part of some employees may be due to 


under the 
fee] 
traditional prejudices in the plant or in the industry, 


new liberties accorded by the plan. 


to “old, far-off, unhappy things”; or it may be due to 


recent abuses, personal or group dissatisfactions, both 
and 


indifferent 


haps most of all to 


reasonable unreasonable, unpleasant experiences 


with or reactionary supervisors, and per- 


ignorance or untruth regarding our 
industrial system 


That, of course, has long passed in the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation; but it is an experience which all 
plans have to encounter and survive. It should be 
anticipated and frankly met and lived down. In doing 


if not their owners 
to disappear; but that is all in the 
day’s work, when you invite your employees to help 


so some “hard-boiled” reputations, 


as well, may hav« 


you by managing as far as possible their own interests. 
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‘t is that, after the first 
The 


The one happy thought about 
taking the lid off, “it can never happen again.” 
pot ceases to boil for good. 

Previous good industrial relations and humane and 
employment Bethlehem 
possessed do much to smooth the way for the introduc- 


considerate practice such as 
tion of good employee representation. 


Nor 


The employer himself, however sincere and convinced, 


is the evolution entirely on the employees’ side. 


is constantly being surprised at the extent to which 
his own executives of all ranks and his personal repre 
sentatives under the plan have to get rid of their pre- 


conceptions somet'mes absurdly grotesque about 
what the worker wants, how the worker feels, and the 


of his intentions in general. 


cussedness” 


Social Values in Representation 
But when manifest abuses are once out of the way 
all personal feeling and pre- 
seek for, 


graple with the facts, the scene is changed. 


and both sides lay past 


conceptions, and diligently accumulate and 

Gradually both sides begin to appreciate and to use 
the factors of right persuasion. The desire on the part 
of anyone “to put something over” disappears, and 
worker and employer have the deep satisfaction of con- 
sidering together and jointly settling things solely upon 
their merits. Sentimentalism and greedy opportunities 
disappear together, and in the Bethlehem steel plants 
the writer found a close approach by the workers and 
real noblesse oblige a 


their representatives to a 


sense of uneovenated obligation to be fairer and 
squarer than “the other fellow.” 

Employee representation is true education, a “draw- 
ing-out” of unused faculties, and nowhere is “learning 
by doing” so effectually accomplished for the working 
man, for we never really know anything which we can- 
not do. 


daily job, with adults 25 to 65 years of age and long 


Such a process proceeding increasingly at the 


past the formal stages of education, is a public service, 
and one of the most hopeful things for the social wel- 
fare of the United States and the self-governing abili- 
ties of its inhabitants. That it should come through 
ndustry to thousands of sterling citizens, who, so far 
‘cannot 


as our bewildering press is concerned often 
see the woods for the trees,” is a testimony to the place 
that science, the systematized truth about everything 

organized taking in “the 
In such an atmosphere the militant doctrine of 


common sense—is day’s 


W ork.” 


“the oppressors and the oppressed” cannot live, be- 


cause “there aint no such animal.” 


Some Interesting Examples 


Not only 


employer to “right 


action, by a disposition to formulate principles and to 


does representation turn employees and 


persuasion,” but this is followed by 
follow them instead of merely arriving at favorab'e 
verdicts. Gradually, as in safety work, 
prevention becomes the reigning idea, not cure, and it 


but unrelated 


spreads among the elected representatives and their 
voters with interesting consequences. Only a few 


examples out of hundreds can be given. 

In one Bethlehem plant it was not the foreman but 
the employee representatives who asked that the pat- 
tern-shop apprentices be given instruction in mechan- 
ical drawing and elementary mechanics in the plant to 
improve their efficiency, and the management promptly 
appointed an instructor. 

In another plant of the corporation the writer found 
that the employees in the iron foundry drew up a list 
of unsafe practices there, with suggestions, and pre- 
sented it to the management through their elected rep- 
resentatives. It was found the existing equipment was 
unsuitable and new plant was immediately installed. 


In other Bethlehem plants the writer found that em- 


ployees had concentrated upon economy measures, with 
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good suggestions on eliminating waste in cutting stock; 
on better methods of storing materials; on relocation 
of stairways interfering with operations. Still others 
drew attention to more convenient locker-room arrange- 
ments, wash basins, sanitary measures, weather: shel- 
ters and better lighting on the job. 

Others criticized constructively the paying-off 
methods and the efficiency of time-recording and check- 
ing. Working crews were increased by proof that 
existing practice on some jobs was not fair or econom- 
It was employees who asked for a shelter over 
-ay-shortages, 


ical. 
a clay-bed to keep it from freezing. 
dismissals, transportation delays and a multitude of 
have yielded to steady presentation of 
by privileged employees and the errors 


“mysteries” 
“more facts” 
of the latter cleared up in committee. 


Lessons for the Steel Industry 


All who know the American workman through years 
of contact with him are well aware that his desires do 
not take the form which many who merely theorize 
about him have prescribed. What does successful em- 
ployee representation in the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion and other industries First, that the 
worker is initially strictly self-regarding in his desires; 
that he is little interested in any form of long-deferred 
reward; that profit-sharing is little in his mind and 
loss-sharing not at all; that he has no wish to share 
the burdens of administration and only occasionally 
has the capacity, but that he is entirely competent to 
discuss his own economic relationships. 

Five things are first in his mind, and all progress 
in broadening his conception of industry and his intel- 
ligent cooperation in it depends upon these primary 
satisfactions. They are, in the order of their impor- 
tance: A steady job; adequate real wages; a good su- 
pervisor; an individual and collective voice about all of 
his conditions; and a chance to rise on his merits. 
Where he can be vocal about these within his plant, 
without discrimination, without espionage, and apart 
from any external affiliations, it is found that regard- 
less of nationality, religion, language or politics, he 
plays in loyally with his fellow workmen. The craft 
jealousies so diligently fostered outside gradually dis- 
brotherhood in which the common 


reveal? 


appear in a real 


laborer at last comes into his own. 


A Union Chairman’s Testimony 


The writer found one group of employee represen- 
tatives in a Bethlehem Steel Corporation plant pre- 
sided over by a worker high in the councils of one of 
the oldest and most successful unions in the country. 
He had been chosen unanimously by his fellow workers 

8000 of them—through their representatives to be 
their chairman. He told the writer that he nad been 
astonished at the things that are on the minds of the 
workers, which the rules and practices of no union, not 
even his own finely organized one, could satisfy. He 
said that his chairmanship was a liberal education in 
the true inwardness of business, its risks and adven- 
ture, its penalties and its meager rewards, which could 
never have been acquired in any other way. 


What About the Future? 


This employee chairman was typical of numerous 
others with and without outside affiliations who testified 
to the same experience. As such employees successive- 
ly function as representatives and “pass the chair,” the 
plant acquires a growing fund of good will and under- 
standing which no difference of opinion on any one 
issue can dissolve. “No discrimination” is not a mere 
phrase at Bethlehem. It is a fact, and the union man 
who can bring into the employees’ councils light and 
leading is welcomed by them. 

In concluding this survey the writer, who has had 
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a wide experience in industrial relations, would stress 
the following considerations for employers and execu- 
tives in the steel industry: 

Unionism has done much for the worker. It will 
always be on the heels of the employer who is illiberal 
or repressive about labor’s economic status. No amount 
of generosity in other directions will compensate: it 
may even irritate. Labor has a solidarity transcend- 
ing the plant. Though often exploited by its own lead- 
it has honestly sought to make its own 
and will continue to do so. It is seeking 
it attains solidarity within the plant, as 
centered unionism has not done and 
occasional manifestations of that 
lightened workers need worry no 


ers, mistakes, 
status anda if 
self- 


can do, the 


narrow 
never 
solidarity from en- 


one. 


Paint Test Fence at Oakland 

The Paraffine Companies, 
land, Cal., a test fence for 
posed to the sea fog, salt air and other weather con- 
ditions prevailing in the San Francisco Bay region. 
It is placed so near the ocean that when the weather 
is rough the salt water spray dashes upon the 


Inc., maintained at Oak 
testing paint which is ex- 


fence, 
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not claim, nor do employers 
that the ultimate form of employee 
reached. What has been proved 
in five years at Bethlehem’s plants is that it is not in- 


President Grace does 


similarly situated, 
cooperat ion 


has been 


telligence which has to be feared, but ignorance and 


isolation; ignorance everywhere— high positions and 
facts of life, of the day’s job 
fancies of “the other fellow.” 
and then to act intelli- 


condescension in provid- 


, about the 
the feelings and 


in the lowliest 
and 
To understand is to sympathize 


gently without paternalism or 


ing a mutually self-respecting basis of cooperation. 
What that basis will be ten years from now no one can 
predict. What it might be today is abundantly mani- 
fested. It is capitalism’s move and Bethlehem has 


shown the way 


Supreme Court Decides West Virginia Natural 
Gas C 
WASHINGTON, June 12.—Iron and plants in 


Ohio and Pennsylvania using gas from West Virginia 
fields will continue to receive supplies of this fuel. The 


ase 


steel 


Supreme Court yesterday upheld the States of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania in their effort to enjoin West Vir- 
Panels of Metal 
Wood and Glass 
Painted with Vari 


Kinds of |! 
and Exposed to the 
Action of 
Air and Salt Spray, 
to De 


ous ‘aint 


Fog, Salt 


termine 


Resisting 
Qualiti« 


he | (‘orrosion- 


Or opp rer tee 


Hi an 


a7) 
| ad Waly, ee UL 4B uy Ai - 


giving a severe exposure particularly for paint designed 
for protecting iron and steel against corrosion. 

The test fence consists of wooden slats 
which the panels bearing the paint samples are placed. 
The panels are made of metal, wood and glass. Each 
panel is numbered, which corresponds to a similar num- 
ber in a record book, which shows when the panels were 
placed in the fence and showing the condition at various 
times. 

At each annual convention the sa 
results of the test fence. It gives the 
lute confidence in the product which they are selling. 


between 


lesmen review the 


salesmen abso- 


Certain samples can be made and exposed on the fence 
under conditions known to the technical department 
and then sent out to salesmen for use in the field. 


Test fences also are maintained in the San Joaquin 
Valley and several foreign countries. Tests can be 
carried out at Oakland in about one-third the time re- 
quired in the San Joaquin Valley, because of the 
severity of the exposure at Oakland and in of the 
very hot weather in the valley during the summer time. 


spite 


The daily melt at the Saco-Lowell Shops, Lowell, 
Mass., foundry has been increased from 20 to 60 tons. 
Several weeks ago molders were called out on strike. 


Since then non-union men have been employed. 





ginia from regulating the flow of its natural gas across 
State lines. The majority opinion of the court held 
that a State cannot prohibit or restrict the exportation 
of its natural products in interstate commerce. Dis 
senting opinions Justices Holmes, 
McReynolds and 


were rendered by 


Brandeis. 


Under the title “A Quarter Century of Cumulative 
Biography” the H. W. Wilson Co. has put out an at 
tractive 44-page booklet dealing with its activities and 
presenting its history from its inception in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1898. The organization now occu- 
five- building at University Avenue and 
162nd Street, New York, all being devoted to the 
service rendered by the company in indexing, catalog- 
ing and briefly reviewing books published in the United 
States. With an organization built up through the 
25 years, several of the members of which have been 

ntinuously engaged in the work for upwards of 10 
years, the different departments are carried on by the 
routine found necessary through the handling 


ples a story 


regular 


of so much materia] as passes through the office month 
by month. In 
bibliographies, the 
and reference 


addition to 
company 
works of this same 


compiling indexes and 
publishes these indexes 
character. 
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MAY STEEL OUTPUT 


Largest Month’s Total on Record Daily 
Less Than April—Year’s Rate About 
18.500,000 Tons 


Rate 


For the first time in the history of the steel indus- 
try the ingot steel production last month 
4,000,000 gross tons. The daily rate in May, however, 
was less than that in April, because of the larger 
ber of working days. 


exceeded 
num 


The May ingot output for the 30 companies report 


ing to the American Iron and Steel Institute was 3 
753 tons or 131,027 tons per dav for the 27 days as com 
pared with 3,321,278 tons or 132,851 
the 25 days in April. 
per day. 


wot, 
tons per day for 
This is a decrease of 1824 tons 

On the basis that the 30 companies reporting made 
84.13 per cent of the total output in 1922, the country’s 
production of ingots in May was about 4,205,100 tons 
or 155,700 tons per day. In April the total was 
about 3,947,800 157,900 tons per day. This 
would mean that the May production was at the rate of 
about 48,436,000 tons per year. 

The statistics of the American Iron and Steel Insti 
tute since January, 1921, follow in gross tons: 


tons or 

















Vonthly Product n of Steel Ingots by 30 Companies WI h 
Prod ed Al t 84.13 Pe Cent of the Steel 
Ingot Production in 1922 
Open All 

Mont! Hearth Bessemer Other Total 
January 19 1.591.281 608,276 3,629 2,203,186 
Februar 1.295.863 450,818 2,796 1,749,477 
March 1,175,591 392, 2,404 1,570,978 
April 1,000,053 211,755 2,150 1,213,958 
May 1,047,810 216,497 1,543 1,265,850 
June SOS,286 193,644 1,476 1,003,406 
July 689,489 113,312 575 803,376 
August 915,334 221,116 1,621 1,138,071 
September 908,381 265,152 1,207 1,174,740 
October 1,269,945 345,837 1,028 1,616,810 
November 1.294,371 363,912 1,718 1,660,001 
December 1,129,174 296,380 1,539 1,427,093 

Total, whole yr.13,125,578 3,679,682 21,686 16,826,946 
January 19 1,260,809 331,851 822 1,593,482 
February 1.395,83 348,571 616 1,745,022 
March 1,918,570 451,386 795 2,370,751 
April 1,997,465 445,939 1,109 2,444,513 
May 2 214,774 494,893 1,474 2,711,141 
June 2,143,708 $87,851 2,918 2,634,477 
July : 2,020,572 464,047 2,485 2,487,104 
August 1,807, 31¢ 104,379 2,893 2,214,582 
September 1 911,147 460,127 2,505 2,373,779 
October Bae 7 518,010 2,198 2.872.415 
November 2.36 ; 525,945 2,449 2,889,297 
December 2,241,104 536,214 2,972 2,779,890 

Total, whole yr. 23.624,404 »,469,213 22,836 29,116,453 
January 1923 2,571,491 677,486 2,717 3 
February 2,290,418 625,838 2,761 2 
March 2,656,134 742,564 3,009 5 
April 2.594.706 722,719 3,853 3 
May 2.744,201 788,350 5,202 ] 

Total mos 12,856,950 5.556.957 17,842 16,431,749 


Will Prepare Handbook of Government 
Specifications 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—Meeting yesterday with 
Secretary Hoover, representatives of approximately 15 
business organizations pledged their support to the De- 
partment of Commerce in getting out a “handbook’ 
covering specifications and standards of the 2500 to 
5000 kinds of commodities purchased by the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Hoover emphasized the fact that the speci- 
fications and standards being prepared are to cover 
Government purchases only, but said that ultimately it 
is expected that they will govern buying for States, 
municipalities and public institutions. He also made it 
plain that the department is not imposing specifications 
or standards of any kind on private business. 

The work of preparing the specifications is in 
charge of the Federal Specifications Board and will 
bring about standards for Government purchases of all 
commodities, including iron and steel. Among those 


participating in the meeting were representatives of 
the American Engineering Standards Committee, the 
Society for Testing Materials, the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the American Electrical Railway Association, 
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the National Association of Purchasing Agents, the 
Association for Government Service and the American 
Hotel Association. 


Lathe Break-Down Tests of Some Modern 
High-Speed Tool Steels 
Comparisons of performance of modern high-speed 
tool steels in “lathe break-down tests” is the subject 
of Technologic Paper No. 228 of the Bureau of Stand- 


ards. The work described dealt not only with tests 
in which the endurance of tools is measured under 
lefinite working conditions, but likewise with the 


limitations of this method of testing when applied to 
the purchase of steel. 

The modern steels are first classified according to 
chemical composition and this division is made use of 
in discussing the results obtained. Important features 
developed may be summarized as follows: 

Break-down tests are not satisfactory as the basis of pur- 
chase for tool steels 

While 
ar performance are not 


competitive comparisons of brands of nearly simi- 
justified, 


owing to the qualitative 


nature of this type of test, relatively large differences may 


sufficient tools are 


ested and averages of at least two grinds are 


be ascertained with certainty, provided 


used in inter- 
preting the results 

In certain severe break-down tests with roughing tools on 
steel which high frictional 
was found that the perform 
low tungsten-high vanadium and cobalt 
was superior to that of the high tungsten-low vana- 


per cent nickel forgings in 


temperatures were developed it 
ance of commercial 
steels 
dium type, as well as special steels containing about 4 per 
uranium or % per cent The 
power consumption in all cases was practically the same, so 
that this factor need not be introduced in comparisons which 
may be made on the basis of the endurance of the tools. 

Modification of test conditions, including small changes in 
tool angles but principally cutting 
more markedly affected the performance of steels containing 
cobalt or special elements, such as uranium or molybdenum, 
than the plain chromium-tungsten- 
vanadium steels. 

The relatively endurance of high tungsten 
under severe working conditions was not observed in more 
moderate tests which were made on the same test log with 
equal cutting speed and depth of cut, but with reduced speed 
and in which the frictional temperatures produced were not 
so high. Also, in these latter tests the performance of the 
cobalt steels was better than either the low or high-tungsten 


cent molybdenum. average 


changes in the speed, 


basic types, such as 


poor steels 


steels 

Hardness examinations 
indicate that the various types of commercial high-speed steel 
differences in behavior under treatment and in 
physical properties which probably are of importance under 
moderate working conditions and might counterbalance slight 
advantages in performance. 


determinations and of fractures 


show heat 


Prices of Mill Supplies 


Figures prepared for the National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, show comparative price changes in 100 leading 
items handled by mill supply houses. They are based on 
actual purchase prices of one of the largest jobbers and 
cover a series of years. July, 1914, is taken as the base 
and the figures show the peak as compared with the 
base, together with the excess over the base of prices 
Jan. 1, July 15 and Oct. 1, 1921, Oct. 1, 1922, and April 
1, 1923. The latest figure is 89 per cent above the base. 
On Oct. 1 last the average was 70 per cent up; the 
peak was 166 per cent above the base. 

The list covers everything from anvils to three kinds 
of wrenches, running through bolts, files, nuts, pulleys, 
screws, taps and a great variety of other items, mainly 
of iron and steel. Included, however, are rope, wooden 
pulleys, packing, sash cord and a number of other 
similar items, as well as several materials made of 
brass or copper. 

The April figures show only one item below the 1914 
figures, this being hand reamers. Drills, both high- 
speed and carbon, are very close to the base figure, as 
also are taper pins. On the other hand, shaft couplings 
are 260 per cent above the base, while coach screws are 
205 per cent up. On April 1, 57 articles were less than 
100 per cent above the base and 43 articles were more 
than 100 per cent above the base. 











German Industry Revives as Mark Declines 


Prices Rise Rapidly—Large Corporations Accused of Excessive 


Scrap Buying as Shortage Grows—Court Decides on 


Compensation for Depreciation of Mark 


(By Radiogram) 

BERLIN, GERMANY, June 11.—Foundry iron No. 1 
has been advanced by the Pig Iron Association to 
1,619,000 m. per metric ton ($20.35 per gross ton, at 
1.2375c. per 1000 m.) from 1,600,000 m. ($20.48 at 
1.26ce. exchange) last week, and 774,000 m. ($12.97 at 
1.65c.) the previous week. 

Ingots have been advanced by the Stahlbund to 
1,847,000 m. ($23.22), from 1,445,000 m. ($18.50) last 
week, being now again above the price of foundry iron. 
Two weeks ago they were 1,271,000 m. ($21.30). 

Steel bars are now quoted at 2,600,000 m. (1.46c. 
per lb.), compared with 2,034,000 m. (1.16c.) last week 
and 1,755,000 m. (1.31c.) two weeks ago. 

Thin steel sheets have been advanced to 4,171,000 m. 
(2.34¢c. per Ib.), from 3,265,000 m. (1.87c. per Ib.) last 
week and 2,818,000 m. (2.1lc. per lb.) two weeks ago. 





BERLIN, May 28.—After a two-month lull the steel 
industry is again being influenced by the mark’s de- 
preciation. The price trend is now decidedly upward, 
and activity, except in the Ruhr, where special con- 
ditions prevail, is increasing in response to the renewed 
desire to transfer waning mark holdings into materials. 
The combined efforts of the government and the Reichs- 
bank to stabilize the mark exchange seems to have 
definitely failed. The gold reserve has heavily fallen. 
On Jan. 31 the bank had a total reserve of 1,004,830,- 
000 gold marks. The last weekly statement, May 15, 
shows a total of 841,910,000 marks. Of the decline of 
nearly 163 millions, 60 millions were sent to New York 
to meet Belgian treasury bills, and the remaining 103 
millions was sacrificed in vain to support the exchange. 
The only result of this loss of one-tenth of the gold 
reserve has been a falling mark, and public disbelief in 
further attempts to stabilize. 

The price indices for June 1 show a sharp rise 
April, following two months of declining prices, showed 
a rise in the commodities index of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung from 6427 to 8237. This month all prices 
which are factors in the general price level have risen. 
Railroad freight rates increased 50 per cent on June 1 
and passenger fares 100 per cent. Coal was raised 
May 16, standard Ruhr coal going from 114,117 to 
143,510 marks per metric ton, and foundry coke from 
175,871 marks to 220,570 marks. As reported by cable, 
both the Iron Industry Union and the Steel Syndicate 
have raised prices more than once. Pig iron was raised 
from May 15 to May 28, only two qualities being un- 
changed, as follows, per metric ton: 

New Price Former Price 


Marks Marks 
Hematite ..... ie Babed taal .. 804,000 744,000 
Foundry iron, No. 1...... wee 224,000 714,000 
Foundry iron, No. 3....... . 771,000 711,000 
Siegerland steel-iron ....... 844,000 844,000 
Spiegeleisen, 6 to 8 per cent Mn. 935,000 935,000 


Steel Syndicate prices were last increased on May 


25, as follows, per metric ton: 
New Price Former Price 


Marks Marks 

Ingots ..... re 1,271.000 165,000 
Blooms ..... 1,422 O00 1 O80.000 
a 1,513,00 1,149,000 
eee Feet ..+ 1,559,000 1,184,000 
Structural forms ..... .. 1,761,000 1.337.000 
Nc ob tier eid 4) 1,755,000 1,348,000 
ee 1,251,000 1,633,000 
Wire rods — _ . . 1,893,000 1,437,000 
Sheets, 5 mm. and heavier 9 001.000 1,519,000 
S Gi Gs ow vie bo on andi 2,247,000 1.706.000 

ee Se I aia ho ein iowe : 2.589.000 1.966.000 
Less than 1 mm..... 2,818,000 2,140,000 


Conditions in the Ruhr smelting and rolling mills 
were until the last few days little changed, the corpo- 
rations continuing to work mainly for stock with bor- 
rowed money. In unoccupied Germany, business is 
dull, but there have been signs of renewed activity 
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under influence of the currency depreciation. At the 
close of April 6.49 per cent of the members of the 
Metal Labor Unions Association were without work, 
and 24.74 per cent were working on part time. The 
part time work declined to 21.1 per cent on May 5, and 
has since probably fallen further. Conditions in the 
shipbuilding, machine-tool and farm-machine branches 
are not good; and a great deal of production is for 
stock. The Iron and Stee] Wares Industries Associa- 
tion complains that the mark stabilization policy of 
lebruary-April “almost paralyzed buying.” The Hagen 
district finished-goods branch reports an improvement 
since the decline of the mark. The Solingen producers 
complain that French occupation policy makes selling 
difficult, the isolation of the British bridgehead being 
particularly felt. A month ago Solingen, Remscheid 
and Schmalkalden producers of steel products and small 
finished goods declared that prices had nearly reached 
and in some instances exceeded world-market levels; 
but the new mark decline has remedied this situation. 
The Cabinet nevertheless has proceeded with its policy 
of export aid which was found necessary during the 
stabilization period. Its new regulations abolish ex- 
port licenses for a long list of goods. Instead of apply- 
ing for a license first, the exporter need only report his 
transaction and give proof that he invoiced in a high- 
exchange currency and delivered 40 per cent of his 
high-currency receipts to the Reichsbank. In addition 
the export duties on certain goods have been reduced 
to from 1 to 3 per cent or abolished entirely. This 
policy of export aid was decided on two months ago, 
but because of the subsequent mark fall it is no longer 
necessary, German prices for finished metal goods being 
estimated, with the exchange 55,000 marks to the 
dollar, at only 54 per cent of American prices. 

The coal and ore supply has so far been sufficient; 
but the Ruhr producers continue to use up old stocks 
of ore. In March, the latest available figures, 3,700,000 
tons of foreign coal was imported, compared with 
2,000,000 tons in February and 1,300,000 tons in January. 
That acute coal shortage is not expected is indicated 
by the cessation of orders for Czech coal. Hugo 
Stinnes has even contracted to deliver 1,000,000 gold 
rubles worth of coal to Russia on credit. A shortage 
of scrap iron is reported. The Socialist press charges 
the big smelting corporations with buying up scrap 
far in excess of their needs, using Reichsbank credit 
for payment, knowing that while the scrap will increase 
in value the credits will be repaid in marks of decreas- 
ing value. On the relations of debts to currency de- 
preciation the Federal Appeal Court of Leipzig has 
rendered decision that persons who delay payment of 
mark debts must compensate the creditor for loss suf- 
fered through the mark depreciation during the term 
of delay. This measure is considered as one more blow 
at the validity of the Reichsmark. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has created a new 
engineering division to be known as the porcelain in- 
sulator and transmission engineering department and 
C. L. Fortescue has been appointed manager. Mr. 
Fortescue has been engaged in insulation and trans- 
mission work for more than 20 years. Entering the 
employ of the Westinghouse company in 1898, upon his 
graduation from Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., 
has was engaged in various capacities until 1902, when 
he started work on transformer designs. 


Walter-Wallingford & Co., Cincinnati, have been 
appointed Western sales agents for Chateaugay low 
phosphorus pig iron. 
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MORE WORKERS AND HIGHER PAY 


Increasing Employment and Average Wages in 
Identical Metal Working Shops 


WASHINGTON, May 21.—An increase of 0.5 per cent 
in the number of employees, of 1.4 per cent in the total 
amount paid in wages and of 0.9 per cent in the aver- 
age weekly earnings was shown in April from un- 
weighted figures of 43 industries combined, when com- 
pared with March, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. The report on em- 
ployment in April is based on 5651 representative 
establishments in 43 manufacturing industries, cover- 
ing 2,139,053 employees, whose total earnings during 
one week amounted to $55,353,080. Identical estab- 
lishments in March reported 2,128,816 employees and 
total payrolls of $54,573,958. Increases in the number 
of employees were shown in 19 of the 43 industries. 

Figures for the principal metal working industries 
follow, with comparisons of April, 1923, with the pre- 
ceding month and with the same month one year ago: 


Number Average 





of Estab- Number Week's Pay 

Periods lishments of Men Payroll Envelope 
Iron and Steel 
March, 1923 182 217,936 $6,187,226 $28.39 
April, 1923 182 218,591 6,029,046 27.58 
April, 1922* 115 119,414 2,464,839 20.64 
Lutomobiles 
Marc} 1923 168 242,884 8,157,775 33.59 
April, 1923 168 253,418 8,585,745 33.88 
April, 1922* $5 95,927 3,120,525 2.5¢ 
Car Building and Repairing 
March 192 150 112,754 28.71 
Api 1923 150 111.097 29.05 
April, 1922* 85 38,485 26.44 
Foundry and Machine Shops 
March, 1923 390 138,284 916,940 28.32 
April, 1923 390 140,871 4,128,940 29.31 
April 1922* (not reported) 
Viscellaneoust 
March 192 310 163,371 1,276,607 26.18 
April, 1923 110 164,718 1,387,165 26.64 
April, 1922* (not reported) 
Uetal Workers (the five groups above) 
March, 1923 1,200 875,229 25,775,444 29.45 
April, 1923 1.200 SXS8_69 26.358.583 29 &6 
April, 1922* 245 253.826 6.602.741 26.02 
*As prese nt reports cover many more plants, the 1922 
figures are of interest only as indicating changes in wage 


rates 
mplements, electrical 


Iding and stoves 


apparatus, hardware, 


Includes onl ron and steel, automobiles and car shops 


Governmental Statistical Work 


More than 400 pages are required by the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency to present a thorough and 
comprehensive survey of the statistical work now being 
performed by various branches of the Government. 
Some 44 different bureaus and offices are engaged in 
the collection and dissemination of statistical informa- 
tion, the treasury and interior departments leading, 
with eight offices in each. The report is submitted to 
Congress in response to acts of March 1, 1919, and 
Nov. 4, 1919, with the idea of giving that body infor- 
mation upon which might be based a program of con- 
solidation, with the view of eliminating duplication of 
effort among different Government 

Recommendations are made by the Bureau of Effi 
that all non-administrative statistics should be 
“ so far as practicable within the 
Bureau, the name of which would then be changed to 
the Bureau of Federal Statistics, with enlarged scope, 
personnel and duties. A large number of other statis- 
tical divisions, operated by different Government 
partments and appertaining to them, would then be 
transferred to the new bureau and become a part of it. 
\ large amount of detail is carried in the recommen- 
dations which are made altogether under 33 heads. 

Nearly 350 pages of the book are taken up by de- 
scriptions of the statistical activities of the Govern- 
ment by organization units. The last 50 com- 
prise indexes and guides for determining where statis- 
tical information of various sorts is compiled. The 


agencies. 


ciency 


centralized Census 


de- 


pages 


ends desired under the recommendations made include 
an improvement of the Government’s statistical output, 
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an abatement of the burden upon private establish- 
ments in furnishing information to federal agencies 
and an increased economy, to be achieved largely by 
concentration. 


Facts and Figures of the Automobile Indus- 
try: 1923 


Issued by the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, 366 Madison Avenue, New York, a 96-page 
pamphlet, “Facts and Figures of the Automobile In- 
dustry: 1923,” is devoted to the growth of the automo- 
bile industry and the production of cars and carries 
a large volume of statistics illustrating both features. 
Some of the leading items, in connection with produc- 
tion of automobiles and cars and the number at present 
in service in the United States, are covered in the table. 

Some idea of a scope of the publication aside from 
the features already mentioned are shown by the fact 
that it deals with the raw materials used in the pro- 

United Trucks 


Net Gains 


States Automobiles and 


Production Registration Exports 


1910 187,000 468,497 157,300 15,807* 
1915. ode $92,618 2,445,664 734,325 63,958 
1916.. ~» 1,688,617 3,512,996 1,067,332 80,843 
cont ss 1,868,949 5,104,32 1,591,325 80,235 
1918. 1,153,638 6,146,617 1,042,296 7,244 
OE seo 5 1,974,016 7,530,105 1,383,488 82,730 
1920 2,205,197 9,177,129 1,647,024 171,644 
1921 1,661,550 10,464,005 1,286,876 38.094 
1922 2,659,064 12,239,114 1,775,109 78,23 


*Figure for 1911. 


duction of automobiles, the oil and gasoline industry, 
methods of promoting safe traffic, records for five years 
of car thefts, schools devoted to automobile topics, 
taxation and motor vehicle laws, exports, service sta- 
tions, relation of automobiles to population, good roads, 


motor truck transportation, automobiles on the farm, 
etc. 


Historic Bessemer Plant Dismantled 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—Passing of a landmark in 
the history of the British steel industry is revealed by 
the announcement of shareholders of Henry Bessemer 
& Co., Sheffield, of the dismantling of the Bessemer 
plant of the organization. These works, says a report 
received by the Department of Commerce from Consul 
William J. Grace, Sheffield, were established by Bes- 
semer in 1856 in order to demonstrate the commercial 
value of his process. 

“The local steel makers had refused to take it up,” 
says the report. “It succeeded beyond all expectations. 
The Bessemer company was soon able to offer steel at 
about half the price asked by other makers. The latter 
then arranged to use the process under royalty. It is 
said that after 14 years the works were sold for 24 
times the amount of the whole subscribed capital of 
the firm, on which, during the partnership, a sum equal 
to 57 times the gross capital had already been distrib- 
uted in profits, so that, apart from the huge sums 
which the inventor received in royalties to use the pat- 
ent, each of the five partners in the Bessemer company 
had, in 14 years, made 81 times the amount of his 
subscribed capital. The ‘steel age’ may be said to have 
been inaugurated with the establishment of these 
works. The process has now been practically super- 
seded by the Siemens-Martins furnaces, and only the 
latter are now used at the Bessemer works.” 


More Power in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 11.—The Alabama Power 
Co. has obtained Federal license to build dams on the 
Tallapoosa River and intends soon to start work on a 
chain of dams, the first to be at Cherokee Bluffs and 
to generate 105,000 hp. With this in and the Mitchell 
dam fully equipped, the company will have a total of 
335,000 hydroelectric hp. besides 125,000 of auxiliary 
steam power outside of the leased plant at Muscle 
Shoals with 90,000 hp. of steam generation. All this 
power is available for mine, mill and factory in indus- 
trial Alabama. 





Cost Accounting of Foundry Labor 


Outline of Procedure and Some of the Blank 


Forms for the Small as Well as 
Large Foundry 


BY F.C. 


ERELY to know the weekly fluctuations of the 

payroll gives the foundryman no adequate con- 

trol of the large amount of money spent for 
labor. To exercise real control—that is. to get the 
most for his money—he must know how this labor is 
used, its amount in proportion to the production, its 
amount by departments and the relation of non-pro- 
ductive to productive labor. The labor costs must be 
so analyzed as to give the information needed without 
red tape and heavy clerical expense. The method must 
be simple yet elastic and accurate. 

Foundry labor is either productive or non-pro- 
ductive. Productive labor is charged directly to the 
product. Non-productive labor serves production indi- 
rectly by aiding the productive employee and cannot be 
charged directly to 
the product. It 
therefore becomes ([%6” 


SS 





/TOULDING FLOOR PRODUCTION TICKET 


EVERITT AND JOHNSON HEYWOOD* 


plant, while in another foundry different forms may 
be required for each department. In any foundry two 
kinds of time cards are needed, one for productive labor 
and one for non-productive. 

Form 25, the productive card, is made out in tripli- 
cate, one copy for the workman, one for time keeping 
and payroll and another for recording production and 
the collection of costs. 

The time is best recorded in hours and tenths by a 
central control time stamp. The mechanical recording 
clock is preferred because of its accuracy, but the small 
plant can save by using a clock with a tenth-hour dial 
shown on Form 27. This dia] can be made up in blue- 
print form and attached to the clock at a very small 
cost. To read time from the illustrated dial, the hour 
hand only is neces- 
sary, the minute 
hand being re- 
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a part of the ex- te TURESEPINS AND PAVAGLL. BOPT. 27/1SF moved. In the illus- 
pense of the de- |” fee. 5. | ~XSON = tration both hands 
partment in which Qerr | an ; MOULDING FLOOR PRODUCTION TICKET (“wwonrWeano are shown, the idea 
it is used and later [gam 7/0 WORKMAN COPY 27ST being to paint the 
finds its way to the ee fas | ee “s/2; minute hand white, 
cost of the cast- Slag a ye -DaA a |Saiss cmos No. leaving a black tip, 
ings produced. | caer T a oa thus serving as an 

The entire pay- |” bajar tunes ————- raza iM eo aid in reading the 
roll at the close of — mites ¥7é2 | 4 | wantan /0 | reatmao regular time from 
the month is cred- | Pac 2 » ald | Ace vanein Ro the standard dial 
ited to accounts —_me ep | a eee shown on the inner 
payable and debited ee ee ee a circle; but to read 
to the payroll ac- Pies ca | ae Sea eee | the elapsed time in 
count. Since the madi | ea BONES HRD. hours and tenths 
productive labor START o oO RATE OF PAY | Bo the hour hand only 
goes directly to CLARSED TIVe | a o | powas | should be used. The 
the product, the <semniinidiinstis “ot al =e a. wle . dial shows the 
amount of this <= — ——— = = starting time for 
labor becomes a TOTAL. ACTUAL HRS | Toracpay ¥\o00 the day at 7 o’clock, 
00% of iy cost of * TOTALSTO. ey ee MAN HOURS PER PART. | which is Sean 
the goods in proc- as zero hour, the 
ess of manufacture, hour hand pointing 
and it is therefore The Production Card, Form 25, Is Made Out in Triplicate, One Copy to 2.2 hr. or 12 
eredited to the for the a ae _ et a, ro aoe ae de R “$ = Another min. past 9. The 
payroll account and siciaie ee ee ae one-hour lunch 
debited to the period shows at 
goods in process account. noon, five hours elapsed time, and at 1 o'clock the 


Since the non-productive labor is a part of the 
expense, it becomes a credit to the payroll account 
and a debit to the manufacturing expense account. 

The payroll must now be distributed to the proper 
classifications in the various departments, for the money 
paid for the productive labor will have been on account 
of the melters, core makers, molders, cleaners, machin- 
ists, etc., while the non-productive wages have been 
for the firemen, engineer, general helpers, pattern men, 
flask men, clerks, etc. A portion of the labor may have 
been for work on new equipment or new buildings, in 
which case the amount so paid must be charged to the 
asset accounts. 

To insure that the labor costs will be correct, the 
labor must be accounted for as used, so that the ledger 
accounts will reflect the manufacturing conditions. The 
correct way to record the labor is through the use of a 
time card or its equivalent. The time card (sometimes 
called a service card or work ticket) is in more general 
use than any other form. Its design will depend very 
much upon the conditions under which it is to be used. 
A single form in some instances may serve an entire 


*Of Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co., Inc., New York. In 
the issue of April 26, they gave an outline of the procedure 
in cost accounting for the material. 
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reading is still five hours elapsed time. This arrange- 
ment automatically eliminates the noon hour from the 
day’s readings and the straight time can be recorded 
in hours and tenths without calculation. 

Only two copies of the non-productive ticket, Form 
26, are made out, since no ticket is required by the 
production department. 

If a non-productive workman is on but one job 
during the day, but one set of these cards is required 
for that day and the finished card will be similar to the 
one shown. But if he is transferred during the day 
the cards should be changed when the transfer takes 
place, so that the kinds of work performed and the 
time on each job may be correctly recorded. This also 
holds true for the productive service card. If a molder 
works on one job the entire day, but one card is re 
quired. If he works on several jobs the time for each 
job must be recorded on separate cards. 

It does not necessarily follow that exactly this 
method of accounting for time must be used in every 
foundry. In some foundries a change of time cards 
for every change of jobs on the mounting floor would 
cause a great waste of time and make necessary a 
large amount of clerical detail. The kind of time card 
to be used and the method of accounting for the time 
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must be developed to fit the particular foundry in which 
the application is to be made, This~ description is 
merely to illustrate a method and show the importance 
of accounting for time correctly in order to secure 
accurate costs. 

A foundry that handles a large variety of work may 
satisfactorily get the cost per pound of good castings 
by classification. In this case but one time card per 
producer per day is required; or the time may be 
accounted for through a labor report. 

Another way is to account for the labor through 
a “take-up record” on which the castings made are 
recorded and the piece price figured into the molder’s 
record of work done. The take-up record is used to 
excellent advantage in stove, boiler and heater foun- 
dries. A modified form of this record is especially 
good with standard production, such as radiator sec- 
tions, where all the mounting is on a piecework basis. 

These latter methods, however, cannot be used in 
the machine shop, for the nature of the work is dif. 
ferent and a different form of time ticket or service 
card is required. The non-productive card, Form 26, 
can be used in any department of the plant. 

With a complete set of time cards reported for a 
workman showing his entire time for the day, whether 
productive or non-productive, a further check on his 
time is essential, which is made through the use of 
tickets from the in-and-out clocks. This checking serves 
also as a means of catching errors in the reporting of 
time. If the total time on the time tickets does not 
check with the clock cards, an investigation is at once 
called for and the correction made the next morning. 
These discrepancies should not be allowed to hang over 
until the last day in the pay period. They should be 
checked and corrected daily. It saves endless discus- 
sion and considerable time when making up the payroll 
at the end of the week or period. 

When the time cards are finally checked they are 
ready to be entered into the payroll record through a 
form such as the payroll collection note, Form 28, 
which, as shown, covers a pay period of one week. If 
the pay period is two weeks or twice a month, an 
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Two Copies of Non-Productive 


Is Required by Production Department 


Labor Ticket, Form 26, 


extension in the form for the required number of days 
is all that is necessary. On the upper illustration the 
time of man No. 250 is recorded from the non-produc- 
tive tickets. This recording of time continues during 
the week and his total pay is figured on this sheet, 
which gives the record in detail for each workman fo) 
the whole pav period. 

Similarly with the productive work, the time is 
recorded for workman No, 310 on the lower illustration, 
Form No. 28. The first record of time 
productive day work, and from a non-productive ticket, 


show s 5 hr. 


5 hr. The recording has been continued during the 
week, showing the man’s time for piece work, day 


work and non-productive time, all of which has been 


carried to the distribution column at the right of the 
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form. The hours only have been distributed. This 
allows the extensions to be made at the end of the 
pay period with one calculation. In the distribution 
columns are totals giving a sum equal to the total of 
$42.80, which checks with the totals in the columns 
to the left. 

This form gives a complete analysis of the work- 
man’s time for the entire pay period. It may be used 





FORTI NO. 27 
Cover for Clock Face to Facilitate Calcula- 
tion of Elapsed Working Time 


as the permanent payroll record with the sheets filed 
by men number, in the order of calendar weeks, for 
ready reference. Whether or not it is used in that 
way, it is essential as a collection record for the time 
cards. 

Form 30 is a form of permanent payroll record 
which is in general use. The names of all employees 
are listed on the master sheet and the earnings posted 
from the payroll collection note. A 
slip sheet at the point A may be used 
for each pay period for a month or 
more before rewriting is necessary. 

It is now necessary to collect the 
labor charges from the payroll col- 
lection note in order to make the 
necessary charges to the departments. 
The labor classification for each de- 
partment of a typical foundry is here 
shown in detail. 















ORDER NO. 





CLOCK NO, 


2So 





Classification of Non-productive and Pro- 


ductive Labor 


Dept. 
No Department and Classification 


1 Steam (Boiler) 
Firemen 
Maintenance labor 
Miscellaneous labor: 
Coal handlers, sweepers, etc. 
2 Power and Light 
Engineer and assistants 
Maintenance labor 
Miscellaneous labor: 
Oilers, wipers, etc. 


Tool and Maintenance 
Foremen 
Miscellaneous labor: 
General helpers, oilers 
Mechanics: 
Millwrights 
Plumbers 
Electricians 
Carpenters 
Blacksmiths, etc. 


sweepers, etc 


4 Pattern Shops 
Foreman 
Miscellaneous labor: 

Sweepers, ete 
Pattern makers 


General Office 


All executives 
All main office clerks 
All engineering 
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Dept. 
No. Department and Classification 


i} General Factory 

General superintendent and 
assistant 

All general factory clerks, not 
including those clerks who 
may be charged direct to a 
department 

General planning and productive 
clerks 

Store room and receiving clerks 

Watchmen and painters 

General yard labor 

Truckmen 

All miscellaneous labor, such as 
may be used about the plant 
for general purposes 


7 General Foundry 

Foundry superintendent 

General foreman 

Pattern storage help, for han 
dling of active patterns 

Flask and equipment help 

Chemists—if used for foundry 
purposes only. If for general 
factory services, the chemists 
should be charged into Dept 
6, general factory 

Crane operators - depending 
upon the servic: endered.’* If 
there are separate cranes fo1 
the various departments 
the foundry, the crane ope 
ators shou!d be charged direct 

Ladle daubers 

Miscellaneous labo-r: 
All odd labor used generally about the f ndry 


8 Melting 
Any miscellaneous labor 
Unloading melting materials 
3greaking scrap and handling iron 
Handling slag and drop 
Direct melting labor 
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Two Illustrations of the Use of Form 28 for Making Up Weekly 
Pay Roll 
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Saiaries 
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Such an outline can, of course, be only suggestive. 
The exact list must be made up to meet the conditions 
in the individual foundry. 

To collect all labor in a form which will permit of 
ready proof and convenient posting to the expense 
analysis, the payroll analysis sheet, Form 31, is used. 
These data are gathered from the payroll collection 
notes and the statement made up from the office private 
payroll record. They are then entered weekly on the 
payroll analysis. The departments’ labor and salary 
items are arranged on this form exactly as they will 
be found in the expense analysis. When the entries 
are completed the total of $3,830, for the week of 
Jan. 8, for instance, must check with the payroll for 
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time cards are filed by departments and labor classifi- 
cation for use at the end of the pay period. 


Apprenticeship Plan of Boston Branch, 
National Metal Trades Association 


The final spring meeting of the 
National Metal Trades Association, held Wednesday 
evening, June 6, at Youngs Hotel, Boston, was given 
over to a discussion of the many questions dealing with 
apprenticeship. C. M. Morrin, supervisor apprentice- 
ship training, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., and Dean Carl S. Ell, Northeastern College, 
Boston, were the guests of 
the evening. 

Dean Ell’s remarks were 
chiefly in connection with 
what the Northeastern Col- 


Boston branch 


may MOL 42 OL L. | AC. 


lege is doing in training 
young men to become engi- 
neers. This year, he said, 


32 per cent of the students 
are engaged part time in 
work in metal trades indus- 
tries. Dean Ell believes that 
automatic machinery is one 
of the chief causes of the 
searcity of skilled mechanics 
today. Automatic machin- 
ery, he said, has reduced 
skilled mechanic require- 
ments and has a tendency to 
discourage young men from 
taking up the craft. “The 
need of skill is still vital,” 
he said, “but skilled require- 
ments are drifting more and 
more into engineering chan- 
nels.” 

Mr. Morrin, in a brief 
manner, told what the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co. is doing 
in an apprenticeship way. 
Clarence H. Wilson, secre- 
tary Boston branch, read a 
report of the apprenticeship 
committee which stated that 
a simple and uniform plan 
of apprenticeship has been 
completed. Printed forms 
of this plan will shortly be 
sent to members of the Bos- 
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Analysis, Form 


Sheet Is Used 


For Convenient Posting to the Expense 


the week. At the end of the month the items are 
totaled across the page and proved with the sum of 
the weekly totals as a check against errors. The 


analysis also gives the amounts of indirect, direct and 
total payroll for the entire plant, as well as the salary 
list of the sales department. 

Observe that this anaysis of the payroll, in its 
simplest form, gives the ratios of any labor or salary 
item to the total as well as the proportion of manufac- 
turing and selling payroll. 

The time cards have now given all of the informa- 
tion required for payroll purposes. The 
routine is to have all time cards reported each morning 
for immediate checking. Following the labor account- 
ing for the payroll, the productive time cards may be 
filed by operation number, part number or order num- 
ber, so that the labor costs may be readily totalled 
against the castings being made. The non-productive 


necessary 





ton branch. The plan _ is 
cogperative in nature and 
can be applied in the small 
as well as large shop, foun- 
dry or other production unit. 
It involves a permanent or- 
ganization among the asso- 
ciation membership to carry 
on educational work through 
parents, teachers, associa- 
tions, news agencies and 
trade papers, and is one of the most constructive 
measures brought out in the metal trades in recent 
years, and important as well. 

Resolutions on the death of Winslow Blanchard, 
Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass., machine 
tools, were adopted. Mr. Blanchard held office in the 
Boston branch many years. 





a Payroll Analysis 


Following the example of steel companies which 
have been using the inland rivers for steel deliveries, 
the Kelly Axe Mfg. Co., Charleston, W. Va., has in- 
augurated its own service to haul steel from Pittsburgh 
mills. A motor towboat conveyed two barges to the 
terminal of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
recently to be loaded with 700 tons of steel bars. The 
loaded barges will go to Huntington, W. Va., on the Ohio 
River and then to Charleston on the Kanawha River. 








—Bad Effects of Deferred Buying—Present 


Policy Conservative 


BY A. H. CHAMBERLAIN* 


OMMENTS on the steel market during the past 

year have usually involved some remarks as to 

the demands from motor car and truck buyers 
and other manufacturers whose product is directly or 
indirectly related to the automotive industry. It is a 
noteworthy fact that large consumers of steel in auto 
mobile production are almost always in the market 
at the same time and, in a period of short supply, price 
with them is a secondary consideration. Their anxiety 
to protect themselves often leads to bidding up the 
market against each other with rather serious effects 
on jobbers and other buyers of merchant steel who 
must necessarily make forward commitments to pr 


pare for the requirements of their general trade. 1} 
learn by inquiry that the Nationa] Automobile Cham 

of Commerce is collecting some statistics as to a 
classes of material consumed in the automobile indus 


try and I have just been favored with a copy of 
report just issued, in which it attempts to estimate th 
percentage of the country’s iron and steel capacity 
which the industry absorbs. 

I have addressed a letter of inquiry to a large 
number of the leading steel mills and manufacturers 


steel products consumed by the automobile trade, 


asking them to favor me with such definite or estimated 
figures to this purport and such comments as might 
be illuminating in considering the subject. I am i 
debted to our manufacturing friends for a_ large 
number of very interesting replies and, while I have 
agreed not to divulge the sources of my informatio 
I have collected it for presentation to you in such a 
way as I think will be most interesting and suggestive 
Perhaps the most comprehensive information and the 
most interesting suggestions have been received from 
high officials of the largest and most important mills 
The general manager of sales of one of the most 
important factors producing sheets writes me in part 
as follows: 


Buying Policy Criticized 


The writer of this letter has for two vears or n e ta 
every opportunity of discussing with automotive exe 
w'th whom he comes in contact their methods of transacting 
business, and we have not hesitated to criticis na friend 
way their practice of confining their busines vit 
at least to purchases to a period of six or seve ths 
the year. We have pointed out to them that no great man 
facturing concern can transact business on a Satistae 
basis without being well provided with stock Whether this 
should be for a two, three or four months period depends 
upon the character of the business, and we believe the larger 
interest in the automotive industry will s¢« 
purchase sheets and other steel products in the I 
vear, giving specifications which may be executed d l 
winter months, in order to meet this insistent demand wl 
usually starts in March and continues throug August 

The automotive parts makers are evident inab 
protect themselves by purchases of bar vha 


tem may be required until they have received final sp 
fications from the automobile manufacturer and frequentl 
these do not arrive until the eleventh hour, ther he utn 


effort is required to obtain prompt delivery, and offers 


premiums for early shipments begin, and this leads 
practices which should be avoided 


\ very few of our largest customers in the auton 
industry are cooperating with us to the extent of giving us 
specifications early in the year, and these seve ral interest 
have had a very satisfactory demonstration of the benefits 


never be O08 


accruing from such practice this year. It may 
*Presented before convention of American Iron, Steel and 
Heavy Hardware Association at Chicago May 1 
**Secretary American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware 
Association. 


Compilation of Statistics and Opinions of Manufacturers 


velve ! i, Dut 

omplishe ‘ ve ! eX s 
irkets in 

Estimates as to the percentage 


teel consumed in the automotive 


se of Steel by the Automobile Industry, 


















































of the country’s 
industry do not Vary 


so much as might be expected. One large mill says 
it has figures that it regards as authoritative indicating 
that, so far as sheets are concerned, the automotive 
I dustry IS now ibsorbing about 35 per cent of the 
produ 
rhe Iron Age Analysis 
The sales manager of another large mill sends me 
he following analysis 
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hances are } nd w 1 throughout this 
ir to exer ‘ nflue e in the market, part'cu- 
larly for bar s he \ f course, are the two 
prodt ha ‘ th American Iron, Steel and 
Hea Hardw 4 ur wt interested in 
Statistics s) A i é 922 77? per cent of 
t assenger ca ! A old for less than $1,000 
f per “luced were light trucks of 
n or : my mind, shows that the 
I f modes wage earners are by far the 
ree j and small merchant and 
t} urn ‘ j f trucks Therefore, it ts 
rinic i remains good, we 
i look f : if tutomoblies Just aa soon 
i genera I Fe slow down, the automobi'e 
ndustry will } f the first to feel the effects of such a 
lackening i rade As a the automobile industry 
slows down and the n ire forced to secure from other 
industries tonnage to take the place of that consumed by the 
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automobile manufacturer, there is bound to be a weakening 
in prices, regardless of the costs of production. I am firmly 
of the opinion, therefore, that the 
one of the barometers of trade, 


steel 


automobile industry is 
particularly so far as bar 
and sheets are concerned; and it is well to keep this 
in mind in det 


ermining when it is adviSable for the jobber to 


add to and when to decrease his stocks of these two com 


modities 
Mr. Topping’s Views 


following inter- 
Topping, chairman of 


I am given permission to use the 
esting letter from John A. 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co.: 


The figures presented by the trade papers are the result 


collaborative efforts between the principal producers and 


said papers, and are, I think, reasonably accurate, although 


partly estimated 


1 would suggest in this connection it would be extremely 


helpful, in arriving at a more accurate disposition of ste« 


if your organization were to keep an accurate tabulation of 


steel from store 


the disposition of 


In making up the figures recently the iron trade papers 


estimated the disposition of steel from store on the same per 


centage basis to the various consumers as the records showed 
the movement direct from mill In other words, if mill 
shipments to the automotive trade were 10 per cent, it is 
issumed that the store shipments would hold good in the 
same proportion 
As to the other point you raise, viz., what would be the 


effect upon the steel trade in general of any let-up in demand 


from the automotive trade, I would express the opinion, it 


tota amount 


total 


because the 
cent, the 
1utomotive trade was 
would be 


would not have any material effect 


consumed being only 10 pe reduction in 


amount (even though the reduced to 


a 50 per cent operating basis) approximately 


per cent 
As against 


we look for 


reduction from the automotive trade 


possible 


materially increased consumption from the agri 


cultural implement trade, and we do not expect to see any 
material change in the railroad requirements during this 
year; likewise, there is no indication of any let-up in the 
} Iding trade 


Cold-Finished Material 


The president of a mill which is one of the largest 


producers of cold-finished material writes me as 


follows: 


If this vear’s production reaches 3,000,000 cars, the auto- 


mobile industry will consume approximately 15 per cent of 
the total ingot production estimated at 40,000,000 tons, and 
ais a tonnage factor will be next ifter the requirements 


»f the railroads and building trades, both of which, during 


the past siy months, have reached new high levels 
It is estimated that the automobile industry consumes 
about 60 per cent of the production of the cold-finished steel 


bar industry and from 35 to 50 per cent of the output of the 


cold-rolled strip steel industry I am not informed as to 
its relation to the sheet industry, but it is very important 
The extent to which this business has influenced the ad 
vancing steel market during the past six or eight months can 
n my opinior be measured only by its importance as a 
tonnage consun There s no question that it has had 
some influence, b ynly as values are affected by the law of 


supply and demand 


Another manufacturer of cold-drawn material 
writes: 

From our own little viewpoint it seems that the automo- 
tive industry is taking about 70 per cent of the cold-drawn 
small institu- 


conservative estimate of the market 


steel which we manufacture, but aS we are a 
tion, this may not be a 
at large 

It would 


that the rate of 


rest of the year, 


seem to us buying 


present 


will continue during the and while it has 


been his that the automotive industry would suffer a 
depression during the third or fourth quarter, it seems that 
the demand for cars by t buying public is so high that it 
will run far beyond the pe mistic prophecy Other indus- 
tries are affected and it i tarting the wheeis of many fac- 
tories that have been slowed down for some time 


tool industry appears to be getting active 


many 


The machine 
and there art 


indirectly 


branches of the machinery manufactur 


ing trade connected with the automotive industry 


that 
of America 

Our local problen a 
material to fill the orders we 
ve are obligated to serve, and coupled 


very large circle in the metal-working industry 


form a 
to secure sufficient hot-rolled 


have booked and supply the 


trade that with this 
which. according to trade reports from 
does not affect them, but still it has come 
observation that Detroit is affected in a 
we will continually be 


is a searcity of labor 
other districts 


under my personal 
ind it seems to me that 


similar way, 
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concerned with increased labor rates so long as the present 
condition exists. There has recently been a movement to 
Stay the prices of scrap iron. This may, in a measure, 
prevent abnormal costs of iron and steel if it is recognized 
by all manufacturers, and I believe that it is the duty of all 
to keep away from extremely high prices, and cause what is 
known as a premium market, which is so dangerous to every 
industry and the country at large. 


Buying of Bolts and Rivets 


Going over lines which enter into automotive pro- 
duction I quote the following from an official of a 
large bolt and rivet manufacturer in the Middle West: 


There is no question in my mind that on certain lines, 
such as smali carriage and machine bolts, stove bolts, cap 
screws, screw stock, sheets, etc., the heavy buying of the 


automotive trade in the last year has had a decided effect on 
market conditions. 

The purchases are still heavy, but after a very thorough 
investigation I find that the demand for the very high-priced 
cars is already slowing down, but, on the other hand, con- 
cerns like Chevrolet, Ford and other makers of 
cheaper cars, with whom I have talked, claim there 
any let-up in demand for their cars, and in fact, it 
seems to grow greater, and through the 
entire year on the present basis. In fact, they are steadily 
increasing material requirements 
will allow. 


Dodge, 
is no 
sign of 
they expect to go 


their schedule as fast as 

The above suggests that continued large production 
of lower priced cars is one factor to be considered in 
its effect on steel tonnage, since, after all, the tonnage 
consumed in high priced cars is insignificant in view 
of the comparatively small number made and sold. 


Tool Manufacturer’s Observations 
A leading tool manufacturer writes: 


We do feel that motor vehicles have had a strong influ- 


ence in the improved conditions of this past year. The 
industry itself has given employment to a vast number of 
people, and in addition to those directly employed, it has 


improved conditions that are related to the industry but not 
actually a part of it. The materials used in the manu- 
facture of cars, the machinery, etc., necessary for manufac- 
turing not only cars but the items used in making cars, forra 
a long were it not for the employment thus 
created I am confident that conditions would have been much 


chain, and 
worse 

It would seem to the writer that this influence has about 
reached its peak, at least for the present. The natural heavy 
demand for automobiles will probably begin to lessen within 
1 month or six weeks, owing to the advancing season, and 
bring to some extent a curtailment in the heavy 
the motor car manufacturer until plans are de- 


thus may 
demand of 
veloped for the next year. 

I do not mean that this is going to show a marked falling 
off immediately, but we rather expect that the demand from 
the automobile manufacturers may decrease slowly until fall, 


and then the improvement will have to depend upon condi- 
tions which will govern the production plans for the next 
season. It is our belief, however, that most automobile 


manufacturers are operating on as low an inventory as pos- 
and therefore their purchases will diminish only as 
their business diminishes, and likewise will begin to increase 
as their new plans are made for new production. This, in 
our opinion, tends to establish a much more healthy condition 
followed by shutting off 


sible 


than overbuying at any one time, 


purchases completely. 


Conservatism of Buyers 


This estimate as to the conservatism of the buyers 
and the low inventories on which they are operating 
is confirmed by the following paragraph from the 
president of a drop forge company: 

From what we can observe, both from actual inquiries 
and orders, also from conversation with the automobile 
officials, we find they are playing very close to the wind. We 
do not find any of them buying any further in advance than 
is absolutely necessary, and this, in our opinion, is a splendid 
condition because it would appear that the slump, which is 
bound to come sooner or later, is largely discounted, and in 
being discounted is that much further away. We know that 
stocks are low and, in our opinion, we should have splendid 
business for the rest of this year. 


Further confirmation of the above is found in a 
portion of the following letter from a manufacturer 
of motor products: 


We are of the opinion that, while the automotive industry 
does not consume a very large percentage of the steel ingot 
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capacity of this country, it is to a considerable extent respon 
sible for some of the premiums which are now being paid 
for certain classes of steel which are made only for autom 

tive purposes. 

The fact that automobile manufacturers are buying only 
from month to month places the parts manufacturers in a 
position where they are compelled to ask the mills for 
special favors, placing tonnage on their schedule in advance 
of tonnage which has been on the books for a much longer 
period; therefore, a number of the mills are taking ad 
vantage of the situation, asking a permium for early rolling 

Data compiled by THe IrRoN Ace show that the ingot 
capacity of the United States is used as follows: 

10 per cent for automotive industry. 

22 per cent for. railroads. 

15 per cent for building and construction 

10 per cent for oil, gas, water and mining. 

4 percent for agriculture. 

4 per cent for food containers. 

7 per cent for exports. 
28 per cent for all other purposes 


Finally, I have received letters from THE IRON AGE 
and the Iron Trade Review summarizing the statistics 
which they have gathered in regard to the steel con- 
suming industries. These letters are too long to add 
to the present reading unless it is your pleasure that 
I should do so, but I will include them in the conven- 
tion report and shall be glad to show them to anyone 
interested. 


Committee to Investigate Storage of Coal, in 
Cooperation with Commission 


Announcement of personnel and plans of the com: 
mittee which is to direct a national investigation of 
the storage of coal in cooperation with the U. S. Coal 
Commission, the Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Mines is made by the Federated American 
Engineering Societies. The committee members are: 

H. Foster Bain, Director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington; David Moffat Myers, former 
Fuel Administrator, New York; Perley F. Walker, 
dean of engineering, University of Kansas; W. H. 
Hoyt, chief engineer of the Duluth, Missabe and 
Northern Railway, Duluth, Minn.; S. W. Parr, pro- 
fessor of applied chemistry, University of Illinois; 
Edgar S. Nethercut, secretary of the Western Society 
of Engineers, Chicago; Roy V. Wright, editor Rail- 
way Age, New York. The chairman is W. L. Abbott, 
chief operating engineer of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago. 

This main committee, it was stated by Dean Morti- 
mer E. Cooley of the University of Michigan, presi- 
dent of the Federated American Engineering Societies, 
will work with committees in every state, studying 
local conditions through local engineers in an effort 
to find a solution for the problems of coal con- 
sumers from the small households to the largest in- 
dustries. 





American Bridge Co. Will Dismantle Plant at 
Detroit 


Due to adverse labor conditions in the Detroit dis- 
trict, the officials of the American Bridge Co. have 
decided to dismantle its Detroit plant. The company 
will maintain engineering offices in the city and oper- 
ate as heretofore, but will discontinue all fabricating 
at that point and supply the district from its other 
plants. 


Employment in industrial plants in Cleveland 
showed a gain in May following a slight falling off in 
April, according to the monthly report of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. The report shows that 
on May 31, 100 factories employing more than 500 per- 
sons had a total working force of 94,642, or a gain of 
1.5 per cent over April 30, and a gain of 1025 over 
March 31. The number of employees in plants making 
iron and steel and their products increased 1.1 per cent 
and the number of employees in plants making automo- 
biles and accessories increased 3.1 per cent. 
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Design of Furnaces for Burning Powdered 
Coal 


Furnaces in which powdered coal is to burn must 
be large enough, and be correctly shaped, so that the 
coal may burn completely without impinging on the 
brickwork, and must be provided with facilities for re- 
moving the ash, states the Department of the Interior 
in Bulletin 217, just published by the Bureau of Mines. 
If the furnace is correctly designed, about 3 B.t.u. per 
second may be liberated per cubic foot of combustion 
space. This rate of combustion is sometimes exceeded, 
but if it is much exceeded the coa) will not be burned 
completely. 

In many furnaces the temperature is so high that 
the ash fuses and on settling in the furnace collects in 
acontinuous mass. It has become expedient in some fur- 
naces to cook the ash before settling and so prevent it 
from collecting in a continuous mass, though generally 
this is not done, and the ash collects either on the hearth, 
whence it is removed when the furnace shuts down, or 
it is removed as a liquid slag. The ash that does not 
settle in the furnace goes off with the gases, and care 
must be taken to see that it may not be deposited in 
the flues and so impede the draft. 

When a furnace previously heated by coal burned 
on a grate, gas, or oil is to be transformed into a pow- 
dered-coal fired furnace, the furnace may or may not 
have to be modified in design to suit powdered coal. 
Except for boiler furnaces, very radical alteration of 
design is unusual. At most, the change consists usually 
in enlarging the furnace. But no furnace should be 
fired with powdered coal without the advice of expe- 
rienced engineers, who will either approve the applica- 
tion of powdered coal to the furnace as it exists or care- 
fully redesign it so that it may be economically op- 
erated with powdered coal, using the best means of dis- 
posing of the ash. 


May Construction Largest on Record 


Figures for building contracts compiled by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation show that during May, in the 36 
eastern States, construction amounting to $433,906,000 
was placed under contract, this covering about seven- 
eighths of the total construction of the country. The 
increase over April was 9 per cent; over May of last 
year the increase was nearly 5 per cent. The present 
month shows the highest figure for any month on record. 

“Many observers,” says the report, “have stated 
that the construction program this year is in excess of 
the capacity to build, and the situation has become acute 
in New York and other eastern centers.” 

Residential construction showed a slight decline, 
amounting to $168,216,000, or 39 per cent of the month’s 
total. Public works and utilities accounted for $83,- 
817,000; industrial plants for $62,979,000; business 
buildings for $59,510,000; educational buildings for 
$30,453,000. 


Ore Imports Into United Kingdom 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—Imports of all descriptions 
of ores into the United Kingdom during the first quar- 
ter of 1923 recorded increases over those for the cor- 
responding period of 1922 and in some instances cer- 
tain classes exceeded the aggregates for the first quar- 
ter of 1923, according to a report received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from the American Consulate 
General, London. Manganiferous ore imports rose 
sharply to a total of 34,630 tons, compared with 9,498 
tons in 1922, as compared with 40,093-tons for the same 
period in 1921. Other kinds of ore except chrome ore 
and pyrites totaled 1,400,750 tons as compared with 
631,497 tons one year ago, and 1,070,585 tons in 1921. 
Compared with the period in 1922, imports from Spain 
more than doubled. Manganese ore imports for the first 
quarter of 1923 amounted to 89,547 tons, as compared 
with 21,831 tons for the corresponding period in 1922 
and 104,492 tons for the corresponding period in 1921. 
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New Heavy Duty Roller Bearing 


Floating Axes of the Rolls Designed to Carry the Heavy 
Mold in a Centrifugal Casting Machine—Applica- 
ble to Other Machinery 


BY L. 


N roller bearings it is necessary to provide means 

for maintaining the rollers in parallel alinement 

and in properly spaced relation to each other. This 
is usually accomplished by the use of spacing rings 
and similar devices. 

This does not constitute much of a problem in small 
bearings where the loads carried are supposed to be 
comparatively light. In such a case extreme accuracy 
is not required and a loose fit is allowed in the making 
of these spacing rings, so that once in a while there 
is no more than a line contact between the roller and 
the spacing ring. 

Such an arrangement would not 
large bearings where the collars or 


work, however, in 
rings are heavy, 





as the engineers for the Cammen interests have found 
out. There it became necessary to design a bearing 

' that would work in the plate casting machine (Fig. 8), 
in order to carry a plate mold weighing some 11 gross 
tons and running at a peripheral speed of about 1% 
miles per min. It was obvious that a bearing with a 
loose fit would not do for a steel roller of some 10 in. 
diameter and 7 in. long, and more accurate means of 
fitting would have to be provided, such as anti-friction 
bearings on the roll ends. 

This involved, however, the difficulty that even a 
very small difference in the radial direction in the loca- 
tion of the bearing housings causes the working load 
to be carried on the end bearings of some of the rolls, 
instead of on the faces of the rolls themselves. As a 
resuit of this, a load is placed on the anti-friction end 
bearings for which they have not been designed, and 
which is far in excess of their carrying capacity. 

It appeared, therefore, that with the usual type of 
roller bearings, even with anti-friction bearings in the 
roll end housings, it would have been a difficult and 
expensive job to achieve the close fit that was abso- 
lutely necessary in view of the heavy rotating weight 
and high speed of the mold. This was all the more so 
as it was desired to provide a roller bearing every 15 
in. of the length of the mold, to prevent any possible 


CAMMEN 


distortion, and this meant, with a mold designed to cast 
plate 60 in. wide, four sets of bearings. 

The worst difficulty was, however, that even after 
a young fortune might have been spent in the machine 
work on the bearings and rolls, there was no certainty 
that a perfect alinement of the rolls could be main- 
tained in practice. In fact, there were good reasons 
to believe that such would not be the case. It became, 
therefore, necessary to design a special type of heavy 
duty bearing suitable for this kind of service (patents 
applied for), and a description of it is given here, as 
the same problem may be encountered in the design of 
other mill machinery. 

The characteristic 


feature of all roller 


ordinary 





Figs. 1 to 4 Details of the 


Roller 


New Heavy Duty High-Speed 


Bearing This ‘s designed to carry an 11l-ton metal 


mold in a centrifugal casting machine making metal plates. 


The mold revolves at a very high speed, which is facilitated 


by roller bearings 


bearings is that the axis of the bearing is rigidly lo- 
eated. If we assume, therefore, that the centers of all 
rollers a, Fig. 3, are located on the periphery of a per- 
fect circle, it would be also necessary, in order to o>°- 
tain perfect operation, that the bearing surfaces of m 
and n be also perfect circles, and that they be per- 
fectly concentric with each other, and with the circle 
of the loci of the centers of the rollers a_ It is possible 
to do so theoretically, and to approach it closely enough 
for practical purposes in small bearings. As it was 
obvious that it would be extremely difficult to approach 
this condition in practice with the heavy (11 gross 
tons) molds of large diameter (70 in. outside) of the 
Cammen plate machines, it was decided to devise a 
bearing in which the axes of the rolls would be floating 
instead of being rigid. The bearing shown in Figs. 1 
to 7 is the answer to this problem. 

In this, the roller a mounted on shaft s is carried 
in anti-friction (ball or roller) bearings as shown, but, 
contrary to the usual practice, shaft s with its anti- 
friction bearings is mounted not in rigid rings, but in 
the articulated frame f which in its turn is mounted 
pivotally on pin p locating and holding the spacing 
rings t’ and t”. 

As a result of this, the roller a has two freedoms 
of motion: One, like the rollers in conventional roller 
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bearings, of rotation about the axis of the anti-friction 
bearings b’ and b”, and the other of translation, to- 
gether with the articulated frame, f, about the axis 
of pin p, and it is this second freedom of motion that 
gives it the ability to assume always the position at 
which the load would be carried on the faces of the 
rollers, and never on the anti-friction bearing on th 
roll ends. 

The construction of the roller bearing is also greatly 
simplified from a manufacturing point of view. It is 
a simple matter to drill the rings t’ and t” so as to 
make certain that the holes for pin, p, will line up 
with each other, and it is evident that for any reason- 
able radial displacement of pin, p, the frame, f, will 
allow the roller, a, to float about that pin, p, in accurate 
alinement with the inner race, m (which may. be the 
shaft of the rotor, or as here the mold), and the outer 
race, n, which is really the frame of the machine. 

As no load is realiy carried by the roll ends, the 
anti-friction bearing there need not be at all heavy, 
which materially affects the cost of the entire construc- 
tion. Also, because of the same fact that the main 
load is carried on the faces of the rolls, and not on the 
bearings, it becomes possible to employ the very simple 
and cheap construction shown in Fig. 5, with the roller 
bearings, h, in the middle of the rolls instead of at the 
ends, and even in this case, the anti-friction bearing 
may be of reasonable size as compared with the load 
actually carried on the roliers. 

The floating construction of the frames carrying 
the individual rolls made it possible to solve a prob- 
lem which has been hitherto considered impossible of 
solution. Take a dynamo end shaft shaped as shown 
at d, Fig. 6, having at both ends shoulders, q. It is 
desired to use it as the inner race, m, of Fig. 3, but 
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with an ordinary arrangement of rollers it would have 
been impossible to slip the rollers, a, over the shoulders, 
q, unless a split roller ring were used, and the dis 
advantages of this are too numerous and well known 
to need special discussion. 

There is, however, no difficulty to fit the bearing 
shown in Fig. 7 over the shaft, d, notwithstanding 
the presence of shoulders, g. All that is necessary is 
to swing the rollers, a, out of the way, slip the bear- 
ng over the shaft, drop the rollers back into place, 
and fit the outer race, mn, over them in the usual 
manner. 

It is expected that the simplicity of construction 
ind reliability of operation of the new bearing will 
make it possible to apply anti-friction bearings to many 
machinery of the heavier build where 
the ordinary ball or roller bearing will not stand up 
n service or costs too much to install. 
be added that the plate casting machine 
shown in Fig. 8 has been designed to cast two plate 
bars at once, each 60 in. by 80 in. by 2% in. From 
the machine these plate bars go to a re-heating fur- 
nace, and thence direct to the rolling mill, no straight- 
ening operation being necessary. The only special at- 
tachment used is a pair of guide rolls in front of the 
first pass of the rolling mill, somewhat similar to the 
crimping rolls used in boiler manufacture, though 
performing an opposite function. Enough work has 
been done on this proposition to show that the cost of 
casting these plate bars will be, outside of royalties, 
under $1 per gross ton, and that one machine can 
east in 24 hr. about 350 gross tons of plate bars of 
the size specified above 

There is one feature in connection with centrifugal 
casting of plate bars that may be of interest in these 


asses of m 


It may 





Fig. & The Centrifugal Casting Machine for Plates for Which the Hea Duty Ro 


ler Bearing Was Designed 
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days of labor shortage and high wages, viz., that, with 
the equipment designed, the entire operation, at the 
rate of better than 15 tons per hour, is handled from 
easting machine to furnace, and from furnace to rolls, 
by only four men (this does not include, of course, 
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the pouring gang or the man that takes care of the 
bar heating furnace), making a total floor labor charge 
of less than 20 min. of man-time per gross ton. It is 
only in centrifugal casting and similar automatic op- 
erations that such a low labor consumption is possible. 


Influence of Temperature in Steel Making Processes 


Poor Results Follow Very High Working Temperatures—Iron 


Oxide and Its Solubility—Phosphorus as a Deoxidizer 


T the Congress, held at Liége in June, 1922, there 
A were many interesting papers on metallurgy. One 
of them was published in the November, 1922, issue of 
La Revue de Metallurgie. The writer was Ch. Clause! 
de Coussergues, and his subject was the “Influence 
of Temperature in the Manufacture of Steel.” Practi- 
cally all steel makers are agreed as to the great 
importance of the final or pouring temperature, but not 
enough attention is paid to the effect of temperature 
during the steel making on quality and cost. Some of 
the effects are brought out in the paper. 

Very high temperatures can now be obtained in 
modern open-hearth furnaces or Bessemer converters, 
and the electric furnace allows temperatures to be 
reached that could only be hoped for in the older fur- 
naces. The makers of special steels, however, have 
found that bad results follow very high working tem- 
peratures, and recent work with the electric furnace 
has shown that in general such steels are often con- 
siderably colder than open-hearth or basic Bessemer 
steels. The writer’s discussion covers the metal from 
the time it is thoroughly liquid, and the major chem- 
ical reactions commence. 


Oxide of Iron Produced First 


The first reaction is the oxidation of the bath, at 
the same time that slag formation begins. In usual 
cases the iron is first attacked, and the oxide of iron 
produced is dissolved in the metal. In this metal are 
contained the other elements that have not yet had 
time to be oxidized. In such cases of rapid working 
furnaces, what is the most desirable temperature after 
fusion? 

In the first place, the action of the slag on the 
metal being preponderant, it is recognized universally 
that the first step is to form the working slag. Re- 
garding acid slags there is not much to say; they form 
naturally and at a very low temperature. With the 
basic process, on the other hand, a slag must be formed 
artificially. In general it is a lime slag, the fusion 
temperature of which is high, although it may be some- 
what lowered by carefully regulating the composition 
or by the use of fluorspar, but the reaction temperature 
of these slags is always very high. It is good practice 
to reach a high temperature as rapidly as possible, 
which is above 1600 deg. C. This high temperature is 
also favorable to the oxidation of the bath. 


Solubility of Iron Oxide 


If the curve of solubility of oxide of iron is exam- 
ined (following the work of Ejichoff) it is seen that the 
curve rises very rapidly with the temperature. The 
solubility is almost zero at 1400 deg. C.; 1 per cent 
at 1700 and 3 per cent at 1800 deg. C. The higher the 
temperature, therefore, the more is the percentage of 
oxide of iron removed from the saturation point, and 
as a result it is easier to bring about oxidation of the 
metal. 

Certain plants have long realized the advantage of 
high temperatures at this stage of the process. For 
more than 20 years the engineers at the Denain 
plant in the north of France have attached great im- 
portance to the physical temperature of the iron for 
their Bessemer plant, and at present in many plants 
using liquid pig iron in open-hearth furnaces, the orders 
are strict that iron must only be charged in a very 
hot furnace. . 


It is the formation of the slag that determines the 
temperature of this first period, but experience agrees 
with theory that it is best to raise the temperature 
as quickly as possible. During this period most of the 
silicon is oxidized; manganese, carbon and phosphorus 
only have time to become partially oxidized; indeed, 
very little phosphorus is oxidized until the slag is 
formed. Once the slag is formed and the bath com- 
pletely oxidized, which takes place at the same time in 
rapid working furnaces, the removal of the three last 
named constituents proceeds rapidly at the expense, 
mainly, of the oxide of iron contained in the bath and 
the slag, and only partly by the bringing in of new 
molecules of oxygen. 


Phosphorus as a Deoxidizer 


The influence of the temperature of these reactions 
is of great importance, and regulates the rate of re- 
moval of any one of the impurities compared with an- 
other. At high temperatures phosphorus is not a de- 
oxidizer of steel in the presence of carbon; at low 
temperatures, on the other hand, it deoxidizes notwith- 
standing the presence of carbon. This statement per- 
haps runs contrary to certain scholastic opinions. How- 
ever, many engineers and scientists, for more than 
20 years, have doubted the truth of the generally 
admitted statement that in certain classes of apparatus 
at least the phosphorus cannot be removed in the 
presence of carbon, because for a long time examples 
of dephosphorization have been known in all the plants. 

It is evident that the theoretical study of dephos- 
phorization, in presence of carbon, has not yet been 
completely worked out. In practice steel plant metal- 
lurgists, who for several years have sought to remove 
phosphorus in presence of carbon, have found that they 
are completely successful if they do not greatly exceed 
the ordinary fusion temperature of 0.80 per cent carbon 
steel, and if they have a liquid slag rich in lime and 
an oxidized bath. 


Carbon Promotes Low Temperature 


The presence of carbon in the bath favors the main- 
tenance of a low temperature, because the melting point 
of cast iron is much lower than that of low carbon 
steel. Further there is a double advantage in removing 
phosphorus while carbon is present. In the first place 
a material is retained in the bath, the carbon, which is 
often required in the finished steel and which does not 
furnish heat if burned. This corresponds to a shorter 
refining time, or to a reduced quantity of ore being 
required. 

Secondly the presence of carbon and manganese 
(the behavior of which is somewhat similar to that of 
carbon) gives a less oxidized bath at the end of the 
ordinary refining period. For all these reasons it is 
very important to endeavor to remove phosphorus 
before carbon and manganese, and to do this it is 
necessary to operate at a low temperature. 

The adoption of a low temperature at this stage of 
the practice has another advantage. At the beginning 
it is important to have a high temperature to favor 
absorption of oxygen by the iron, but later when the 
effort is made to transfer this oxygen to the other 
constituents of the metal it is best to keep in the region 
of low solubility. The coefficient of solubility of oxide 
of manganese also varies with the temperature, but it 
seems that it varies less rapidly than that of oxide of 
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iron. For all these reasons therefore it is necessary 
to lower the temperature after the slag is once formed 
and the bath oxidized. 


Final Deoxidation 


Finally comes the removal of the excess of oxygen 
remaining in the metal, that is, the final deoxidation. 
The amount of oxygen to be removed will be less if 
the last refining has had to remove only carbon and 
not phosphorus, and, further, this amount will be less 
if the bath is maintained at the lowest possible tem 
perature. Le Chatelier showed in 1912 that in the case 
of a very soft steel with 0.055 per cent carbon at 1600 
deg. C. the amount of FeO remaining would be 0.11 per 
cent. If the same calculation is made at 1500 deg. C. 
the amount of irreducible FeO is not more than one 
part in a thousand, so that by working at a low tem- 
perature the bath is much less oxidized at the time 
when the costly deoxidizers, silicon, manganese and 
aluminum, are to be added. From the standpoint of 
cost as well as quality it is therefore of interest to 
cool the metal after having superheated it. 

Practical operators in many cases follow this gen- 
eral rule without perhaps knowing why. In many basic 
Bessemer plants it has been found that deoxidation 


Reinforced Concrete Road Tested to 
Destruction 
In THE IRON AGE, Nov. 10, 1921, page 1222, was 


the description of a test highway of concrete about 
one-quarter mile in length and consisting of 13 sections 


differing as to thickness of slab, quantity and placing 








Detail Below Shows Condition of 
Some of the Thin Sections of Road 
Under Test 


of steel reinforcement, etc. The slabs varied from 
5 to 8 in. thick. Four of them had no reinforcement, 
these including both the 8-in. sections. The others 
had reinforcement varying from 20 to 69 tons per mile. 
Some sections of the road have now been practi- 
‘ally demolished under the intensive testing to which 
the entire road has been subjected. At the conclusion 
of the regular tests, however, the concrete pavement 
had not failed sufficiently to give final conclusive 
results. It was desired, therefore, to make further 
test to determine the load or tonnage required to 
cause complete failure of different sections. Accord- 
ingly, supertests were carried on for seven days by 
means of a truck drawing a two-wheel trailer loaded 
with pig iron. e 
i a tests the trailer, equipped with dual 5-in. 
steel tires and carrying a load of about 16 tons, 
made 105 complete circuits of the elliptical highway 
and few places were shattered on the 5-in. concrete 
base. The trailer was then loaded to about 30% tons 
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with spiegel gives better results than that with ferro- 
silicon at high temperature. This is explained by the 
cooling effect of the considerable weight of spiegel 
which is required. Also in the Bertrand-Thiel, or similar 
open-hearth processes, the advantage of a lower work- 
ing temperature in the second period is recognized. A 
sultable method of operation would seem to be to 
work in one furnace and after the slag has been formed 
to make a considerable addition of lower temperature 
material, such as scrap or liquid pig iron, which will 
use up surplus calories of heat for the treatment of an 
addition to the charge. It would therefore seem well 
to consider rapid basic steel making practice as made 
up of three periods: 


1. The period of formation of slag and oxida- 
tion of the bath, during which in basic open- 
hearth and electric furnace practice a part of the 
charge is worked with. 

2. The period of deoxidation by phosphorus 
with the addition of the rest of the charge, and, 
if necessary, a further small addition of oxygen. 

3. After refining, the removal of carbon in 
excess; then final deoxidation by the usual addi- 
tions or by the reducing slag of the electric fur- 
nace. G. B. W. 


and there was a general shattering of the 5-in. section 
under the rear wheels in many places. One 5-in. sec- 
tion, however, which was reinforced both top and 
bottom, was not seriously affected. 


When the trailer was loaded to 50 tons it cut 
entirely through one 5-in. section and then stuck. 
After 15 tons had been removed, the 35-ton load re- 








With a Load of 40 Tons on the Trailer the 
In. Sections of Road Were Subjected to 
Severe Shattering (Above) 


maining made three circuits, which resulted in a con- 
tinuation of shattering 5-in. sections but the thicker 
sections were not appreciably affected. The load was 
then increased to 40 tons and two circuits made, during 
which shattering of 5-in. sections continued. The trailer 
was then loaded again to 50 tons and three circuits 
made. The rear wheels cut two furrows almost en- 
tirely through all but one of the six 5-in. sections. 
The one which was reinforced top and bottom was 
cracked only slightly and showed very little shatter- 
ing. Two sections, 6-in. thick and reinforced top and 
bottom, also were shattered very little. 


The strike of machinists at the plant of the U. 8S. 
Fastener Co., South Boston, Mass., has been called off 
by union officials. It started last year, some 50 men 
being involved. The plant is now running as an open 
shop with 38 machinists and production has been ma- 
terially increased. 
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TIME SAVING OPERATIONS 


Labor Saving Fixtures Used in Two Cases Not 
Warranting Extensive Apparatus 
The manufacture of hat making machinery has 


called for considerable ingenuity in designing unusual 
mechanical motions as well as the employment of more 
common designs. In many the demand for 
certain types of machines is not sufficiently heavy to 
warrant extensive jigs and fixtures for producing parts 
employed in these machines. This fact has called for 
the simplest kinds of labor saving fixtures to eliminate 
an operation wherever possible. Doran Brothers, Dan- 
bury, Conn., have worked out several simple, time sav- 
ing methods, two of which are illustrated herewith. 
The first of these is the manner of turning the wrist 
pins of two throw crankshafts. The usual manner of 


cases 


would be to drill three center holes 
Doing away entirely 


doing this operation 


in each end of the shaft. with 

















(Above) One Set-up in 
the Indexing Fixture As- 

es Proper Alinement 
of Holes Drilled from 
Four Sides The adjust 
able thrust stop, which is 
mounted in the turret 
lathe spindle, permits a 
hollow milling operation 
it one end without dis- 


turbing the alinement 


throw 
are 


_ ¢ 
a palr ol 


I nese blocks 


this operation, the company has made 
with three drilled. 

then hardened and ground. Thev are attached to the 
ends of the shaft on which the cranks are to be turned, 
and the whole is swung in the lathe centers. A pair of 
collars is placed on the shaft’s center bearing for sup 
with an eccentric 


blocks the holes 


port. These collars are provided 
hole which fits the shaft bearing, the throw of the 
eccentric being the same as that of the crank. These 


eccentric collars ride in the steady rest jaws, thereby 
giving rigid support to the shaft while being turned. 

A number of jobs are handled in indexing fixtures 
in turret The spider shown is held in the 


fixture on three points, a Vee block, hardened, two 


lathes. 
and 


hardened pins at the other end. An adjustable stop 
is threaded into the face plate which carries the 
fixture. This stop is used simply to absorb thrust. 
The operation at the front end of the casting which 
rests in the Vee block is drilling, reaming and facing. 
The opposite end is also hollow milled. The fixture 
saves considerable time which would be required for 
individual setting up for each hole and also assures 


alinement. 


proper 
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Bosch Sales Manager Investigates Trade Con- 
ditions in Twelve States 


During a trip through the important Western agri- 
cultural belt, Alfred H. Bartsch; general sales manager 
of the American Bosch Magneto Corporation, Spring- 
field, Mass., found the trade enjoying excellent busi- 
ness in comparison with the volume and profits of last 
year. The trip, covering a period of 23 days, included 
day stops in 19 cities in the States of Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana and Ten- 
nessee, 

“It was expected that general business would be 
found improved over last year,” said Mr. Bartsch, “but 
as to the future, that is, the rest of the year, it is still 
somewhat of a problem, especially in the agricultural 
West, where there has not been the percentage of in- 
crease found in the East. 

“T found business in general to be extremely active 


Hardened Throw 
Are Drilled 

With the 
Two-Throw 
Attached 


Shafts in the 


( Below) 
Which 
ti Correspond 


Biocks 


Throws of the 
Crankshafts Are 
to the 


Turning Operation and 
Obviate the Necessity for 
Drilling the Center Holes 


in Each Crankshaft, 


Thereby Saving One 


Operation 






~ 
with indications of continued progress. There still re- 
mains, it is true, a decided undercurrent of unsafety 
for the future, toth as regards business and main- 
tenance of prices. This reflects itself in purchases of 
many lines, especially among wholesalers who are 
watching their stocks very carefully—a condition which 
is suggestive of healthfulness. The farmer is a better 
prospect than he has been since the spectacular boom 
years of 1919 and 1920.” 


Port Development in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 11.—The port aid amend- 
ment allowing Alabama to spend $10,000,000 in deve!- 
opment at the port of Mobile has been declared consti- 
tutional and this development will begin as soon as the 
Legislature this summer makes appropriation for the 
work. Mobile commerce in the metals has greatly in- 
creased and superior port facilities coupled with low 
rates via the Warrior River are calculated to give as 
great impetus there as took place at New Orleans under 
State port aid. The Alabama system is copied after 
that of Louisiana. 








(Questions Relating to Trade Associations 


Decision of Supreme Court in Linseed Oil Case Starts 


Discussion. but Department of Commerce 


Plans Further Cooperation 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—The decision of the Su- 
preme Court handed down on Monday of last week in 
the so-called Linseed Oil case has left the status of 
trade associations in doubt. In this case the court held 
as illegal the activities of the Armstrong Bureau, which 
is composed of manufacturers of linseed oil, and placed 
it on the same basis as it did the well-known Hardwood 
case. 

There are varying opinions regarding the prob- 
able effect of the Armstrong Bureau decision. Some 
attorneys view the decision only as a reaffirmation of 
the principles laid down in the Hardwood case. As 
such, they maintain that it does not provide any added 
interpretation of the Sherman anti-trust law. It is 
understood that this is the view of Government officials 
whose departments are actively cooperating with trade 
associations and who have had counsel analyze the Lin- 
seed Oil decision. While they will authorize no formal 
official expression, apparently it is their opinion that 
the decision strikes again only at “open price” asso- 
ciations. It is maintained that the ban placed by the 
Supreme Court is on the exchange of price information 
and certain other activities, such as alleged attempts 
at dividing sales and distribution territories. The vast 
majority of trade associations, it is contended by this 
school of thought, are unaffected by the decision and 
may continue operations without fear of legal action. 


Significant Action 


The fact that the Department of Commerce is fur- 
ther developing cooperation with trade associations 
affords the implication that it does not view the Linseed 
Oil decision as being so sweeping as to threaten the 
existence of all trade associations. Reflecting the grow- 
ing cooperation between the Department of Commerce 
and trade associations is the fact that a new division 
of the department, which will deal with retail trade, 
already has begun active participation with trade asso- 
ciations and moreover the latter have made appropria- 
tions to assist the new division in conducting studies 
that it will make. 

Secretary Hoover from the outset has been a vig- 
orous opponent of the “open price” associations. At the 
same time, he has been a warm champion of those asso- 
ciations which he views as being constituted along legi- 
timate lines and given over to the public dissemination 
of such information as that relating to production, con- 
sumption, stocks and distribution. Apparently, the 
Department of Commerce does not believe that the 
great majority of trade associations wil] in any way be 
affected by the Linseed Oil decision and that they will 
not construe the Linseed Oi] decision as a warning for 
them to disband. On the contrary, it appears to be the 
view that trade associations now cooperating with the 
Department of Commerce, Department of Agriculture 
and other governmental organizations, will continue 
their efforts as heretofore. 

Secretary Hoover's Position 

It is recalled, however, that Secretary Hoover re- 
peatedly has gone on record as being of the opinion 
that trade association activities are under “undue re- 
straint.” He has favored modification of the Sherman 
law so that trade associations could be passed upon and 
given a clean bill of health by a Government body, the 
Federal Trade Commission having been suggested by 
Mr. Hoover with the proposal that its recommendations 
be made subject to approval by the Department of J us- 
tice. Legislation of this character was introduced in 
the recent Congress. It never reached the stage of 
hearings, although it had been announced they would 
be held. 
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It is understood in Washington that while many 
trade associations originally were in favor of legisla- 
tion of this kind, they became lukewarm or actually 
hostile toward it when they found that the Federal 
Trade Commission would be empowered with authority 
to pass upon their activities. They have the feeling 
that the Trade Commission, which has led the move- 
ment in bringing charges against trade associations, 
is unduly prejudiced against them, although some 
members of the commission, particularly Commissioner 
Gaskill, have been champions of what they term legit- 
imate trade associations and have encouraged their 
activities, 

Attitude of the Administration 

In May, 1921, two months after the inauguration of 
the Harding administration, its cabinet members took 
up the trade association subject actively. It was sought 
to draw a distinct line between those that are legiti- 
mate and illegitimate. Attorney General Daugherty at 
that time announced that trade associations engaged 
in “open price” practices would be prosecuted, and that 
legitimate organizations would not be molested but 
rather would be encouraged. Correspondence between 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Daugherty developed. In a letter 
to Mr. Daugherty, the Secretary of Commerce strongly 
supported the great majority of trade associations, but 
condemned those which, Mr. Hoover said, were engaged 
in the collection of data on prices for the exclusive 
use of their members. It was his claim that some of 
these associations were charged with “delimiting areas 
of commodity distribution among their members and 
other misuse of information.” He then suggested that 
the Federal Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice be given the power indicated and which would 
require modification of the Sherman law. The purpose 
was to remove all uncertainty, because, as he stated in 
his letter, “there is nothing so destructive of business 
as uncertainty, and business has inherently enough 
to deal with without this one.” 


Another Point of View 


But despite what appears to be the genera) opinion 
that the great majority of trade associations are not 
affected by the Linseed Oil decision, and that the only 
new element in the decision is that it brings the so- 
called “individual contract system” of collecting and 
disseminating price data under the same restraint as 
that placed upon open price associations, there are 
those who believe the opinion has increased uncertainty 
as to the status of trade associations. 

Those taking this view say it is supported by the 
very fact that the operations of the Armstrong Bureau 
were upheld in every phase of its activities by Judge 
George A. Carpenter of the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of IHinois. The de- 
cision of the lower court, while reversed by the Supreme 
Court, is pointed to as evidence of the fact that some 
of the best judicial minds in the country hold different 
views on trade association work. 


Another Automobile Production Record 


Production of automobiles in May has been reported 
by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce at 
404,992 cars of all kinds, compared with 381,224 cars 
in April. Each of these figures shows successively the 
highest month’s output ever reported. For the first 
five months of this year production reached 1,660,781 
ears, which is higher than the total year’s production 
of any year preceding 1917, and is almost exactly equal 
to the production of the 12 months of 1921. 
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AMPLE CAPACITY 


Locomotive and Car Building Plants Will Be Able 
to Take Care of All Orders 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—-Railroad locomotive shops 
are able to complete and ship in the present year all 
the orders they have on their books, while the installed 
capacity of the car building industry is greatly in ex- 
cess of that required to complete their orders for cars 
before the end of the present year. Official announce- 
ment to this effect is made in correspondence submit- 
ted to the Interstate Commerce Commission by Director 
Julius H. Parmelee of the Bureau of Railway Econom- 
ics. It is based on a survey made by the bureau through 
a questionnaire sent to locomotive builders and railroad 
car manufacturers. The data were sent to Commis- 
sioner Clyde B. Aitchison in reply to his request made 
to Dr. Parmelee when the latter was before the com- 
mission in connection with the hearing on the adequacy 
of railroad equipment. Dr. Parmelee also sent a ques- 
tionnaire to all of the railroads pertaining to equip- 
ment bought and on order. He has received replies 
from a great majority of the Class I railroads and 
has been able to make a careful estimate of the total 
outlays for all these lines. 


BRITISH FOREIGN TRADE 


April Steel Exports Largest Since 1913—Imports 


Very Heavy 

Exports of iron and steel from Great Britain con- 
tinue to mount. In April they were the largest for 
any month this year and exceeded anything for any 
month since 1913. The total was 398,507 gross tons. 
These compare with 380,136 tons for March, 324,460 
for February and 370,028 for January. Scrap is in- 
cluded in these figures. Imports in March were 133,929 
tons, or the largest for any month this year. In No- 
vember, 1921, the imports were 184,064, or the largest 
previous receipts. 

The steel export trade thus far this year is, 
therefore, the largest since 1913 as shown by the fol- 
lowing table, which gives comparative data of both 
exports and imports, scrap being included. 


British Steel Exports and Imports, Gross Tons 

Exports Imports 
January, 19 370,028 133,182 
February 324,460 130,008 
March 2 380,136 120,908 
Agril .. 398,507 133,929 
Average per month, 1922 295,980 82,215 
Average per month, 1921 144,885 152,734 
Average per month, 1920 274,881 128,685 
Average per month, 1919 188.519 50,801 
Average per month, 1913 420,757 195,264 


More detailed data of the exports are as follows: 


Principal British Exports, Gross Tons pe? Month 
April 

1913 1922 1922 1923 

Pig iron ) 92 74 66159 ) 37,040 94,607 
Ferroalloys | ee | 5,940 16,648 
Steel rails 12,200 21,300 S398 35,609 
Steel plates 11,200 6,700 8.036 13,802 
Galvanized sheets 63,500 13.600 10,454 50,361 
Steel bars, rods, et« 20,900 19,100 14.841 26,678 
Tin plates 41.200 57,400 36,05 $1,015 
Black plates and sheet 11,700 18,700 707 4.391 
Data as to importations of importance are as fol- 


lows in tons per month: 





Jan.-April 
1913 1922 1923 
Iron ore 620,000 S9.400 6.50 
Manganese ore . 60,100 8,109 36.345 
Pig iron and ferroalloys 18,000 12,800 13,148 
Exports of scrap iron and steel in April were 


11,550 tons, or 11,800 tons per month for the first four 
months of this year, as compared with 12,880 tons per 
month in 1922. In 1913 there 9600 tons per 
month. 


were 


The rolling mill of Frederick Cowin & Co., at Joliet, 
Ill., purchased several months ago by Briggs & Turi- 
vas, Chicago, is being dismantled and the equipment 
is being offered for sale. 
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Replies as to the, ability of locomotive manufactur- 
ers to complete orders during the present year were 
received from President Andrew Fletcher of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., President S. M. Vauclain of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and S. J. Allen, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Lima Locomotive 
Works. The substance of their replies is identical. 
Speaking for car builders, President W. F. M. Goss, 
of the Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association, said: 

“The installed capacity of the car building indus- 
try is greatly in excess of that required to complete 
all orders now on the books prior to the end of the 
year. This statement is based upon the totals of the 
industry. The performance of individual concerns must, 
of course, be judged by individual conditions. Some 
can make deliveries before the close of year consider- 
ably in excess of those they now have on order.” 

A table submitted by Dr. Parmelee to the commis- 
sion shows that the grand total for all Class I rail- 
road improvements for 1923 is estimated at $1,108,672,- 
304. This compares with $431,542,115, expended for 
actual additions or improvements in 1922. Of che 1923 
figure, $197,447,045 is being spent for locemotives; 
$415,209,512 for freight cars; $121,933,563 fur addi- 
tions and improvements to track; $27.028,562 for stand- 
ard rails and $57,363 507 for shop and engine houses, 
including machinery and tools. 


Lancaster Iron Works Expanding 


To provide so far as possible for the demand for 
its products, the Lancaster Iron Works, Inc., Lancaster, 
Pa., builder of steel tanks of every description, as well 
as steel plate construction work generally, brick making 
and clay working machinery and other specialties, is 
now adding to its facilities at Lancaster. To the ma- 
chine shop, which was 54 x 230 ft., is being added two 
extensions, one 54 x 106 ft. and another 54 x 144 ft., 
thereby adding over 13,000 sq. ft. to the shop in ser- 
vice and in which space was found inadequate. The 
54 x 144 ft. extension will be used as an erecting shop. 
It will be covered by a 10-ton Box crane. The crane 
and other equipment required for the extensions have 
been purchased. The company has also doubled the 
capacity of its foundry. 

These expansions have been necessitated largely by 
the activity of the brick making and clay working ma- 
chinery departments. In both of these departments 
the sales of the company this year are practically 
double what they were last year, and last year were 
very nearly double what they were in 1921. The great- 
est increase has been in the brick machine department, 
where the company manufactures the AutoBrik ma- 
chine for the automatic production of bricks. The ma- 
chine shop and foundry have been running at capacity 
for the last year, the former night and day since Jan. 1. 
The company’s plate shop is 120 x 715 ft., thus con- 
taining 85,800 sq. ft. 


New Rates to the South 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 11.—Jobbers in iron and 
steel products figure a saving of $2.20 a ton after 
July 1, owing to proposed rail rates from Pittsburgh. 
This will reduce local prices on wire mill products 
except bars by that amount, local mills being governed 
by the Pittsburgh price plus the freight. So far no 
stated objection has been filed against publication of 
the new rates on the date fixed, although that may be 
done. 


The McKinney Steel Co. has placed contracts with 
Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, for equipment to 
be installed in connection with the rebuilding of its 
Nos. 1 and 2 River blast furnaces. The order includes 
a McKee revolving distributor for each furnace with 
automatic electric control, electric rigs for automati- 
cally operating the furnace bells and five Kling goggle 
valves for controlling and by-passing the gas supply 
of the two furnaces. 





Executives Discuss the Business Cycle 


Strategy of Meeting Cyclic Changes Receives Practical Considera- 
tion at Taylor Society Meeting—Sales and Planning Topies 
Also Discussed—Inspection Trips a Feature 


HE business cycle, with its recurring booms and 

depressions and unemployment as the outstanding 

feature of the cycle, were presented and discussed 
as an intensely practical problem confronting indus- 
trial managers, at the meeting of the Taylor Society, 
held at the Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y., June 
7 to 9. 

Stabilization may be considered the keynote of the 
meeting, which was made up of three sessions, at each 
of which a paper was presented and discussed. Plant 
inspections were also a feature, as heretofore. The 
phases of stabilization presented included, first, that 
attained through planning productive processes; sec- 
ond, a higher plane attained through a steady flow 
of jobs resulting from thorough market analysis and 
setting up of sales-production-financial programs and 
schedules; and third, a still higher program to be 
secured by stabilizing operations of the particular busi- 
ness in the economic cycle, and stabilizing all indus- 
tries in the cycle by joint effort to flatten the curve 
of the cycle. 

All sessions were well attended, discussion was ani- 
mated, and it was felt generally that the meeting was 
one of the best in the history of the society. 


Unemployment and Business Cycles 


An outstanding paper was on “Safeguarding In- 
dustry by Stabilizing Employment,” read by Willford 
I. King, National Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York, which conducted an investigation for President 
Harding’s Conference on Unemployment, showing the 
facts concerning cyclical unemployment, and in addi- 
tion describing various measures for its relief. The 
facts brought out related to the depression of 1921 and 
how labor conditions were affected at that time. 

Some of the problems which arose during the in- 
vestigation and the methods of attacking them were 
outlined. It was brought out that the depression of 
1921 brought about a tremendous decline in employ- 
ment, and that relatively few workers shifted from one 
industry to another. It was revealed that about one- 
seventh of all the workers in the country were idle 
during the dullest part of 1921. Most of those at work 
put in full time, but there was a sufficient number of 
part-time workers to reduce the total number of em- 
ployee-hours worked by about one-sixth. An unex- 
pected finding was that the tendency to lay off em- 
ployees was much stronger in large enterprises than in 
small ones. 

An illuminating outline of the sequence of events 
which seems to characterize the business cycle was 
given by Mr. King. The tendency for retail prices to 
remain high after factory prices have fallen sharply 
was said to have long deceived economists, and has led 
to the belief that the force causing the decline in prices 
must originate in the factory. “The truth seems to 
be,” he said, “that the initial impetus comes from the 
consumer when he fails to buy the expected quantity 
of goods from the retailer.” 

In a discussion of the chief effects of the cycle it 
was pointed out that when the depression hits the fac- 
tory and wage earners not taking kindly to wage cuts, 
the usual solution is to lay off a large number and put 
some of the other employees on part time. During the 
1921 depression this process continued, he said, until 
it reduced factory employment by 30 per cent, and in 
metals and metal plants the reduction was slightly over 
one-half. Loss due to overhead is usually paid out of 
profits during boom times. The employee, however, is 
without an income and his gains from larger wages 
during the boom are usually less than the extra profits 
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of the employer. In discussing this situation Mr. King 
expressed disapproval of profit-sharing and said that 
he saw no prospect of gain if the workers obtain a 
controlling voice in the direction of industry. The 
worker has, however, a legitimate right to demand that 
a system be worked out which will permit him to be 
employed steadily, said Mr. King. Stabilizing employ- 
ment from month to month and year to year was em- 
phasized as a duty. Sound economic policy, he said, 
does not demand that we give men unemployment in- 
surance, but rather that we keep them steadily engaged 
at their regular tasks. 


Preparation for Dull Times Urged 


Conservatism during the boom was a factor em- 
phasized in stabilizing employment. “Raise wages as 
little as possible,” said Mr. King, “thus avoiding the 
necessity of severe wage cuts at a later date; adopt a 
hand-to-mouth policy in buying raw materials; scruti- 
nize orders from your customers; go slow in accepting 
orders from men whose credit is not of the best; see 
that all contracts are definite so that the chance for 
cancellation is reduced to a minimum; postpone build- 
ing additions to your plant which seem necessary; 
make the old machinery do a little while longer; reduce 
your stocks of finished products to a minimum; and 
above all, accumulate cash. Sell all but the most gilt- 
edged securities; dispose of any unnecessary assets, 
and strengthen your cash position at all costs.” 

It was indicated that by late 1924 or early 1925 
business will again be dull, and the present was pointed 
to as the time to prepare. Studying the statistics of 
one’s own business to see what the long time trends 
are, and planning the buildings and new machinery 
required to take care of the normal growth of the 
enterprise, were emphasized. “Plan now to make goods 
for stock during the lean months while materials are 
cheap,” said Mr. King. “Arrange also a campaign for 
securing orders well in advance. If you go into a 
depression with small stocks on hand you will not 
find that the stock manufactured during the dull times 
will greatly overload your warehouses.” A few manu- 
facturers have demonstrated, he said, that by careful 
long-time planning and conservative action during the 
boom, they are able to guarantee steady work to all 
their employees. 

By studying the business cycle until you know the 
position you occupy in it at every time, and under- 
standing the relation of the activities of your own 
business to the cyclical fluctuations of industry in gen- 
eral, you will be able to approach, if not attain, said 
Mr. King, stability in operations from year to year. 


Discussion 


Carleton F. Brown, general manager Corona Type- 
writer Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y., in discussing Mr. King’s 
paper, emphasized the desirability of uniform produc- 
tion in the business cycle as well as in the seasonal 
cycle. He said that steady employment of workers is 
an advantage to the manufacturer, who should bend 
every effort toward this end. Reducing cyclic fluctua- 
tions would promote more precise and economic man- 
agement, he said, and pointed to companies which first 
having solved some problems of seasonal fluctuations 
of production, have extended the scope of their plans 
to the solution of the problems of cyclic fluctuations 
with notable success. It was pointed out that not every 
firm or industry will be able to utilize the methods of 
other firms or industries. Knowing the theory of the 
cycle, study of genera] business conditions, and know- 
ing at all times one’s position in the cycle, and formu- 
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lating definite sales, production and financial policies 
were urged by Mr. Brown. Having the will to resist 
in periods of prosperity the lure of large sales and big 
profits obtained at the expense of the future of one’s 
business, and having the courage to plan and execute 
for the future when in the depths of depression, were 
emphasized. 

Dr. N. I. Stone, general manager, Hickey-Freeman 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., in an illuminating discussion of 
the paper, said that the phenomena of the business 
cycle have their roots in the deeper foundations under- 
lying the economic structure and are practically beyond 
the reach of the engineer, dealing with the technical 
problems of the individual plant. Dr. Stone main- 
tained that if all plants were operated at the highest 
efficiency there would still be industrial depressions and 
booms so long as the general conditions which cause 
these distinctly modern phenomena continue to prevail. 

Credit was said to be the outstanding feature of the 
present industrial order, and more responsible perhaps 
than any other for the phenomenon of recurring busi- 
ness cycles. Modern industry, he said, is built on credit, 
and is constantly at work creating a supply in antici- 
pation of a future demand. “The recurrence of the 
business cycle will not be prevented,” said Dr. Stone, 
“as long as there is no central authority to gage de- 
mand and to keep the production of an entire industry 
down to that demand; so long as each individual com- 
pany is free to enlarge its output without regard to the 
output of its rivals, and is under constant pressure 
under the workings of competition and the economic 
law of increasing returns to keep on enlarging the 
scale of its operations.” 

Control of credit with the business cycle in mind 
was said to be pregnant with great possibilities, and 
the possible service of the Federal Reserve Board 
in the matter outlined. The deferring of public works 
operations during boom times and proceeding with them 
in dull times was mentioned as another factor in flat- 
tening the curve of the cycle. The management of 
enterprises could also aid, he said, by seconding the 
efforts of the Government in doing certain work in 
slack times instead of busy times as heretofore. It was 
also suggested that wherever possible goods should be 
produced for stock during dull periods. 


The Selling Machine of 1923 


How the sales organization will meet its responsi- 
bility of providing the basis for good factory manage- 
ment, continuous operations and employment, in the 
period of intense competition ahead, was the object of a 
sales session at which E. W. Kendall, general sales 
manager, Pass & Seymour, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., pre- 
sided. 

Sales planning as an essential part of sales manage- 
ment, the necessity of close coordination of sales, pro- 
duction and financial departments, and the characteris- 
tics of the sales organization that is to operate suc- 
cessfully from now on, were discussed by H. R. Well- 
man, consultant on sales and professor of marketing, 
the Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College, in an ad- 
dress on “The 1923 Model Sales Machine.” 

“Sales departments generally have accepted certain 
principles of management and are now beginning to 
apply them, Professor Wellman said, “and it seems 
to be evident that scheduled sales and scheduled produc- 
tion make profits and that neither department can 
operate at a profit by itself. The same development 
will characterize sales planning as has already char- 
acterized scientific shop planning and management.” It 
was stated that in sales we are now suffering the spe- 
cialist period. 

What was termed the “dead level of efficiency,” with 
all of the plants of the country manufacturing on the 
same high grade, planned production level, and with 
sales departments having made the same advances, was 
cited as a problem of the future. The problem pre- 
sented seemed to be to forecast the possible additional 
consumption for the new outfit, and it was brought out 
that we reach a point then where it becomes apparent 
that science will not alone solve the problem of distri- 
bution. 
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Over-production and forced selling were discussed in 
detail. “While over-production or saturation may not 
be possible from an economic point of view,” said Pro- 
fessor Wellman, “it is quite possible and is very much 
in evidence in certain lines, from a business point of 
view. With all of this warning, we have had the con- 
stant urge for more production and sales. This has 
come from the banking group,” he said. He quoted and 
emphasized the opinion of a sales manager who said 
that most of the sales problems of today could be solved 
if the bankers could be brought to see the cost of get- 
ting the last $100,000 worth of sales. This condition, 
it was pointed out, is largely confined to groups of 
manufacturing interests which are directed and con- 
trolled by financial groups. The effects of this type of 
forced selling were analyzed and the increased cost of 
using more advertising cited. He urged the regarding 
of advertising as sales effort, to be applied by the 
manufacturer as he would regular sales effort. 

The necessity for harmonious working of the 
finance, production and distribution departments was 
emphasized. While sales planning is reaching the pro- 
duction level in advancement, finance, ‘it was said, 
“should be brought to understand the necessity of work- 
ing with the other departments; it should, in brief, learn 
merchandising. In the old days finance could estimate 
possibilities in terms of plant production, Today it 
must estimate probabilities in terms of sales as well as 
production.” 

In describing the 1923 model sales machine Pro- 
fessor Wellman said that it will deal with facts, not 
theories, and will operate on now statistics. It will 
accept sales planning after research and analysis, not 
as an experiment but as the most essential part of the 
organization. It will place the results of its planning 
before the financial and production divisions and will 
then work in harmony with the budgeted plan of the 
three divisions and base its sales-operating plans upon 
the facts as established. 

“If the driver of this machine, the sales manager, 
finds that the field he formerly occupied is now over- 
crowded,” said Professor Wellman, “he will improve his 
product so that it will make a new and open market; 
devise new uses for his product for the same purpose; 
or make a new product that his analysis shows is 
needed. If the market analysis indicates that he should 
do so, he will even recommend to his associates that 
they reduce their capitalization by liquidation until a 
point has been reached where profitable sales can be 
made, or that they increase their capital and fight to 
the finish to eliminate this new competition.” 

Having set its house in order, the new machine will 
then begin its real test, the task of merchandising suc- 
cessfully in a world of changed and changing condi- 
tions, said Professor Wellman. Finding new barometers 
was mentioned among other activities bearing on the 
general market problem and facing the necessity 
of creating a personality for its product among cus- 
tomers and prospects was brought out. 

Creed W. Fulton, works manager Goulds Mfg. Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., discussed the paper. 


Further Development of Planning Function 


The remaining sessions were devoted to the or- 
ganization and methods of the planning room, the 
lesson of this part of the program being presented in 
two ways; by an analytical discussion and by observing 
in action the planning departments of two companies 
known for successful management methods. 

A paper on “The Planning Department as an Instru- 
ment of Executive Control,” was read by Keppele Hall, 
superintendent of planning, Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleve- 
land, at a session presided over by S. H. Cook, vice- 
president Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

“This department,” said Mr. Hall, “is primarily 
one of service. It is performing for other departments 
certain tasks that have to be done by someone, some- 
where, somehow; and by its performance it is lowering 
the cost of production.” The proof of its value in the 


reduction of costs was said to be evidenced by the 
large number of important companies which boast of 
their “planning department.” 


“Most of these,” said 
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Mr. Hall, “are far from being scientifically conceived 
or operated according to our proved theories, but 
they indicate that industry is reaching out for some- 
thing better in management, and is inevitably ap- 
proaching a realization of where that need may be 
satisfied.” 

Assuming a well conceived and operating depart- 
ment into which have been gathered all the activities 
usually associated with planning, Mr. Hall discussed 
the way in which it may be best utilized, what features 
must be emphasized and strengthened to make it better 
serve its ultimate purpose. 

Howard G. Benedict, A. J. Deer Co., Inc., Hornell, 
N. Y., and Robert Anderson, production manager, Bowen 
Products Corporation, Auburn, N. Y., discussed Mr. 
Hall’s paper. 


Planning Departments Inspected 


A day was devoted to inspecting the planning de- 
partment and the Cortland and Groton works of the 
Corona Typewriter Co. The plants are about 50 miles 
from Syracuse, and members and guests were trans- 
ported by automobiles furnished by the company and 
others. Luncheon was served by the company in the 
Corona gymnasium at the Groton plant, the Corona 
band of 35 employees playing while the guests ate. 
Under the guidance of company executives every de- 
partment of the plant was visited, after which the 
guests formed in groups in the gymnasium, where 
details of the company’s planning methods, including 
time study and other related activities, were explained 
by executives in charge of those activities. There was a 
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large attendance in spite of the rainy weather. An.out- 
line of the organization and production control meth- 
ods of the Corona ‘company was given by its works 
manager, Percy S. Brown, at the Nov. 22, 1922, meeting 
of the Taylor Society, which was reported in THE IRON 
AGE of Nov. 30, 1922. The company is manufacturing 
from 300 to 350 complete machines per day and has 
at present about 600 employees. 

At the plant of the H. H. Franklin Co., Syracuse, 
in addition to inspecting the plant as a whole, the 
guests were given a demonstration of the working of 
the control board, devised by George D. Babcock, for- 
mer production manager. Details of the planning of 
a given number of cars for a given period were set up, 
and the operation of the system was explained by 
R. G. Scott, production manager of the 
company. The board and its operation are practi 
cally the same as described by Mr. Babcock in THE 
IRON AGE of Nov. 5, 1914, and also in his book on the 
subject. There are thirteen of these boards in use at 
present. The production of cars is now at the rate 
of about 60 per day, and the number of employees 
averages about 3000. 


assistant 


The firm of George W. Goethals & Co., consulting 
engineers, 40 Wall Street, has dissolved. General 
Goethals is now in business for himself as a consulting 
engineer, with offices at 40 Wall Street. The company 
still maintains offices at 150 Nassau Street and will 
continue to do so until various matters in its hands 
have been closed. Robert E. Graham, who was vice- 
president of the company, is at the Nassau Street offices. 


The Great Pig [ron Inflow of 1922-1923 
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Imports of Pig Iron into the United States 


Depart- 
show im 


ee prtnes figures of the 
ment of Commerce 
ports of pig iron in the nine 
months ended March 31 aggregat- 
ing 549,118 gross tons. The seven 
months from Sept. 1 to March 31 
provided an inflow of 513,185 tons, 
an average of 73,313 
month. The highest 
the face of the returns) was 120,- 
779 tons for October. 
cluded the last nine days in Sep 
October 
alone were probably very close to 
100,000 tons. 
In the 


imports for the nine 


tons pei 


month (on 
As this im 


tember, the imports in 


diagram the monthly 
months are 
shown, together with the countries 
from which the greatest amounts 
Blank 
month 


from 


came. space at top of 


each indicates scattering 


amounts countries s¢ nding 

less than 3000 tons. In the space 

. fa ad devoted to Great Britain, the dot 
FEB MAR ted line separates 

England (below) from those ema 


Scotland 


mm ports from 


nating from (above the 


dotted line ) 


Estimated for 


(Gross Tons) 
1922 Sept 19 192 Nine Calendar Months 
Source ates Aug 1 21 oO ° N De Jan } M } Mont hs Sept Oct . 
England 9 998 3.975 11,471 566.536 44,531 22,082 44,81 ‘ 235,57 19,000 4 ) 007 
Scotland ...... 2°750 6.050 19,601 28.7 25.9 14,f 1.9 109.664 25.500 92 815 
7 7 7 t 845 § 71,822 
Great Britain 12,748 10,025 1,071 85.251 10 t i 4,82 ‘4 241 4 00 5 
Fr: ‘e 100 1.854 100 17,017 12 7 19.974 144 16,56¢ S897 3.000 16,117 
Seletam .... 766 3.788 12.448 777 $7 6 964 ” 4.104 7,182 17,800 10,225 
Canada ...... 4,064 846 1,191 2,134 8 42 93 4 10.4 $. S89 1,571 eee 
Germany 150 Oo 094 6.1 1.242 6,091 +21 ‘ 500 
re ‘ 2 ° : S ws + -2° - : 
All other 700 592 29 00 M45 ; 4.122 29 100 
Total 18,828 17,105 46,839 120,779 98,767 54,728 83,93 15.793 72.344 549,118 66,900 100,718 
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MIDVALE OPERATIONS 


New Company Turning Out Numerous Products 
Dr. Frevert in Charge 

The recently organized Midvale Co., Philadelphia, 
Midvale Steel Co., is operating its 
various departments on a fair schedule in the produc- 
tion of forgings, tires, large and small rings, roll shells, 
large crank shafts, hardened ground rolls, special de 
signs of extrusion cylinders and liners, piston and ham- 
mer rods, and forged members to withstand shock and 
fatigue. It is also producing, as a special product, large 
quantities of iron and steel castings, rough and ma- 
chined, for nearby industries. There is an active in- 
crease in its business of carbon and high speed tool 
steels, and its purpose is to expand its tool steel output 
in the near future to include all analyses and sizes. 

The company was the pioneer locomotive tire manu- 
facturer in the United States. The equipment consists 
f four mills. These mills have a combined capacity 


successor to the 
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In charge of the plant is Dr. H. L. Frevert, who 
started with Midvale about 15 years ago, after graduat- 
ing from Harvard University. In addition to the other 
departments, the Midvale Co. continues to conduct its 
important research work under the supervision of Dr. 
Frevert and John Lyman Cox. Midvale thus continues 
in a position to cooperate with the engineering depart- 
ments of builders of large units of various kinds in 
meeting new and special forging requirements. 

The Midvale plant, in addition to the steel works, 
forge and hammer shops, and rolling mills, has eight 
large machine shops. These include one tire machine 
shop, a slicing shop, two roughing shops and four 
shops for general finished machined work. In addi- 
tion to previously mentioned units, the Midvale Co. has 
iron, steel and brass foundries. These foundries are 
utilized principally for the production of large castings 
to go along with forgings. 

No decision yet has been made as to just what will 
be done with the special equipment for making armor 
plate and guns, and armor piercing projectiles. The 
company hesitates to scrap this equipment on account 





Officials and Superintendents of the Midvale Co. 


Front Row—Left to right: A. C. Dinkey, president; J. M. Milliken, secretary and treasurer; Francis Brad- 
ley, general superintendent; Dr. H. L. Frevert, vice-president in charge of operations. 
Back Row—Left to right: Radclyffe Furness, superintendent melting and forge; Stuart Hazlewood, vice-presi- 


dent in charge of sales; John L. 


of 12,000 tires per month, including plain, flanged and 
double flanged sections, from a minimum inside diam- 
eter of 13% in. to the largest high speed passenger 
locomotive driving tires. 

Large forgings, hollow as well as solid, will con- 
tinue to be one of the chief products of the company. 
It is equipped to meet any requirements in this field, 
having 10 hydraulic forging presses ranging from 10,- 
000 to 500 tons in capacity. The 10,000-ton press will 
handle a 175-ton ingot and will take a 14-foot forging 
between columns. To serve the forging presses, the 
plant is equipped with 10 open-hearth furnaces, of 
which seven are 50 to 60 tons, two 35 tons, and one 25 
tons capacity. These furnaces are provided with a com- 
plete equipment of special ingot molds to produce ingots 
ranging in size from 1,000 to 350,000 lb. There is also 
a 6-ton Heroult electric furnace used for making the 
highest quality of electric steel either from cold scrap, 
or from metal melted in the open hearth. 

The Midvale Co. specializes in the production not 
only of large and unusual forgings, but in producing 
them in any grade of steel, or to any specification re- 
quired. This plant, famous internationally for many 
years for its achievements in producing special and 
alloy steels, retains its old organization trained at 
Midvale and in control of its various departments for 
many years. Thus the skill and facilities which were 
developed to the highest extent in meeting special re- 
quirements in steel for armor plate and guns for vari- 
ous Governments is available for commercial work. 


Cox, assistant to general superintendent. 


of Midvale’s long standing preeminence in work of this 
character. 

In addition to other appointments previously an- 
nounced in THE IRON AGE, the Midvale Co. now has com- 
pleted its organization by electing the following offi- 
cers and directors:—Alva C. Dinkey, president; Dr. 
Harry L. Frevert, vice-president; James M. Milliken, 
secretary and treasurer; Stuart Hazlewood, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales; J. Rutherford McAllister, presi- 
dent Franklin National Bank; Samuel F. Pryor, New 
York; Samuel M. Vauclain, president Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, and Joseph Wayne, Jr., president Girard 
National Bank. 


Bibliography of Petroleum and Allied Sub- 
stances in 1919 and 1920 


Under the above title the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of the Interior has issued a 374-page book 
covering 4532 titles, arranged in accordance with the 
general grouping of the decimal system and followed 
by more than 40 pages of index. This is the fifth in 
the series of petroleum bibliography, previous com- 
pilations having been’ made for the years 1915, 1916, 
1917 and 1918 individually. The work was edited by 
E. H. Burroughs and may be obtained from the super- 
intendent of documents, Government Printing Office. 


Washington, for 40c. 





Basing Point Hearing Held at Pittsburgh 


Executives of Independent Companies Testify Concerning 


Customs Relating to Prices 


No Agreements 


Since the Gary Dinners 


RESENTATION of the side of the United States 
Steel Corporation in the so-called Pittsburgh bas- 
ing point case, in which the corporation is named 

as defendant in a complaint of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, was resumed in Pittsburgh, June 6. in William 
Penn Hotel. As more than 40 witnesses, chiefly sales 
executives of independent steel companies in Pittsburgh 
and nearby districts will testify, it is probable that the 
hearing in Pittsburgh will take 10 days or two weeks. 
A hearing in Detroit will follow the one in Pittsburgh. 

W. W. Corlett, counsel for the Steel Corporation, 
has endeavored in the present hearing, as in the one in 
New York, noted in THE IRON AGE, May 31, 1923, page 
1576, to establish that there are times when there is a 
deficiency of steel in the Chicago district, which must 
be made good by shipments from other districts: that 
there is no agreement among steel manufacturers as 
to prices or the Pittsburgh basing point practice, and 
that on the contrary, there is usually sufficient com- 
petition between mills to cause considerable variation in 
the prices quoted by the different producers. In sup 
port of the effort to establish the deficiency in the Chi- 
cago supply, Mr. Corlett has offered compilations of the 
shipments into the Chicago district, as well as into 
California, Nevada, Washington and Oregon of the com- 
panies represented by witnesses at the hearing. These 
exhibits have been accepted by Examiner John W. Ben- 
nett of the Federal Trade Commission, but with the 
objections of counsel for the commission noted. Karl 
Steinhauer, counsel for the commission, has based his 
objection to the admission of these figures chiefly on the 
ground that they include shipments to jobbers and that 
the figures do not show the final disposition of such 
shipments. 

Customs as to Prices 


Witnesses have been questioned pretty exhaustively 
as to how their companies established prices and once 
established as to how and when they were changed. It 
was brought out that some companies vest the sales 
manager with authority to change prices, but with 
others, the matter had to be considered by a conference 
of the officials, and that with still others, even district 
sales agents had much latitude in the matter of meet- 
ing competition. The usual explanation for variations 
from the recognized regular market prices was the con- 
dition of the order book of the individual mill. If it 
was well filled, the attempt was made to secure an ad 
vance, while conversely, if it was necessary to fill it, 
prices were reduced to a point sufficient to bring about 
such a result. Examiner Bennett secured the admission 
from several witnesses that in spite of price variations, 
the great bulk of the shipments over a period of years 
was at about on a price parity from all mills. The 
usual answer to the query as to why manufacturers 
sought so many districts to dispose of their products 
was a desire to avoid dull periods which would result 
from confining business to a few points. Employment 
of the term, Pittsburgh rate of freight to destination, 
or its equivalent, several witnesses admitted in cross 
examination, meant a lower net mill price east or west, 
according to location of the plant. A question as to 
why a mill with a favorable rate west did not ship en- 
tirely in that direction and cut the price accordingly, 
was answered by one witness that the cut would be 
met by others. 

Mr. Kennedy’s Testimony 


L. F. Kennedy, general manager of sales, West Penn 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., was the first witness called 
on Wednesday morning, June 6. He said in direct ex- 
amination, that his company being a manufacturer 
chiefly of special finishes of sheets, had little competi- 
tion in the Chicago district, as sheets of that class are 
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not produced in that district. Prices of his company 
were established at a conference of company officials, 
but they can be varied to meet conditions without con- 
sultation with other officials and also district sales 
agents had wide discretionary powers about meeting 
price competition. Jn cross-examination, he disclaimed 
knowledge that presidents of companies producing 
sheets met for the purpose of fixing prices. Questioned 
about the bulletin service of the National Association 
of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, Mr. Kennedy 
asserted that this was more of a tonnage than a price 
report, and it was his belief that all companies did not 
report all sales and prices. He denied knowledge of a 
standard set of extras, observed by all sheet makers, 
claiming that those of his own company were 
different from others and that there were variations 
of $2 to $3 a ton in the extras charged by different com- 
panies. M. C. Bair, auditor West Penn Steel Co., af- 
firmed figures of sheet shipments into the Chicago dis- 
trict, which were offered by counsel for the Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Charles H. Forster, treasurer Superior Steel Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, on direct examination testified 
along the lines of the previous witness. He said that 
prices of his company were sometimes above and at 
other times below those of competitors. Asked how 
he knew of a variation between the prices of his own 
and other companies, he asserted that either he or some 
official or agent of the company had seen the order, 
contract or quotation of competitors, it being a company 
policy to have tangible evidence of a cut price before 
meeting it. He cited a number of specific cases in 
which he had found prices of competitors to have been 
different than those of his company. Figures of ship- 
ments into the Chicago district by the company pre- 
pared under Mr. Forster’s supervision were offered by 
Mr. Corlett. 

John F. Hazen, general manager of sales, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, was next called. He said 
that departures from quoted prices were exceptional 
on the products of his company—wire products and 
hoops, bands and cotton ties. His company follows the 
plan of selling f.o.b. mill, plus freight from Pittsburgh 
to destination, he said, and admitted in cross examina- 
tion that this plan netted a certain result at the mill 
on all shipments 


“Not Since the Gary Dinners” 


Much interesting testimony was given by E. R. 
Crawford, president McKeesport Tin Plate Co., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., first witness on Thursday, who created 
laughter when in answer to a question as to whether 
there were agreements between manufacturers on 
prices, replied, “Not in recent years; not since the Gary 
dinners.” He explained the reasons why makers of tin 
plate followed the practice of selling as much as six 
and even nine months in advance of requirements by 
saying that it was necessary for container manufac- 
turers to know the cost of their tin plate and that the 
latter must make up cans well ahead of the demand 
for them. He said it was necessary to be on a price 
parity with other makers, since coke tin plate, which 
forms 90 per cent of the total production, is made the 
same by all makers. There were many instances of de- 
partures from the quoted price, he said. In 1921, when 
business was slow and his plant was facing a shutdown, 
he found it necessary to offer price inducements to get 
enough business and went down to $4.50 a base box, as 
against $4.75, the then current published price, and in 
the early part of 1922 he had taken business as low 
as $4. Such concessions, however, were made without 
disturbing the “regular” price, since to have done so 
would have necessitated marking down contract prices. 
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Business had been accepted in all territories at the 
lower prices during the depression, and Chicago bene- 
fited with other districts. He said that all manufactur- 
ers had practically the same price at all times in the 
past 25 years, but denied there was any agreement on 
prices or basing point, or that buyers were guaranteed 
against a decline. Mr. Crawford stated that competi- 
tion was fair and there was no concession for advan- 
tage of location. 

J. J. Watson, general manager of sales, Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., who followed Mr. Crawford, 
said his company, when business was poor and wanted 
business, did not hesitate about quoting less than the 
going market prices and that what might be considered 
irregular customers of the company usually got the 
benefit of such price concessions. Prices of various 
manufacturers of strips and tin plate, the products of 
his company, he admitted to Examiner Bennett, were 
close to parity over a period of years on the bulk of the 
tonnage. 

U. K. Becker, secretary Superior Sheet Steel Co., 
Canton, Ohio, was the last witness on Thursday, and 
admitted under examination by counsel for the com- 
mission that on account of the freight advantage, ship- 
ments West netted more than those to the East. 


Rates to Wheeling District 


W. H. Abbott, vice-president Whitaker-Glessner Co., 
in charge of sales, said that freight rates from the 
Wheeling district, in which most of the company’s plants 
are located, are practically the same to all parts of the 
country as those from Pittsburgh. He added, how- 
ever, that the company’s Portsmouth, Ohio, plant had a 
freight advantage on shipments West. Customers were 
not given the option of putting business at a particu- 
lar plant of the company. Witness said that his com- 
pany used the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. rate 
book, although not exclusively, since it maintained its 
own traffic department. He defended the practice of 


FOREIGN TRADE NECESSARY 
Farrell 


Georgetown University 


President Addresses Graduating Class of 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—Addressing the graduating 
class of the Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service here last Sunday night, President James A. 
Farrell of the United States Steel Corporation, chair- 
man of the National Foreign Trade Council, declared 
that America can “no longer remain in a state of men- 
tal unpreparedness” either in international affairs or 
in foreign trade. Mr. Farrell expressed the view that 
continued well-being of the country and the happiness 
and prosperity of its people are dependent upon the 
successful development of foreign trade. 

“Many of our people are laboring under the delusion 
that because we now hold a large part of the world’s 
gold, that we can remain in this position indefinitely,” 
said Mr. Farrell. “The very fact that we are a creditor 
nation works in many ways to our disadvantage. For 
one thing, it gives us a false sense of security and in- 
stead of spurring us to supreme efforts to 
the handicap of debts, it induces us to relax our efforts 
and our vigilance where intelligent and persistent ef- 
forts are needed to retain the position in the trade of 
the world which we so recently and unexpectedly ac- 
quired. 

“Many of our people, too, have developed the habit 
of deprecating our ability to compete with foreign in- 
terests in neutral fields. This is most clearly indicated 
perhaps in connection with shipping. This general lack 
of interest in foreign trade, this general self-depreca- 
tion in respect to banking, manufacturing, shipping, or 
other commercial activity, must be overcome if we are 
to assume a position befitting our resources and our 
abilities as compared with competitor nations.” 


overcome 


The speaker told members of the graduating class 
that the university’s school of foreign service appealed 
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quoting f.o.b. Pittsburgh, or f.o.b. mill, freight added 
from Pittsburgh, on the ground of its convenience de- 
veloped from long practice, and the savings effected. 
Touching upon competition, witness stated that his com- 
pany had little in the Chicago district on a number of 
products, since none of the mills there made automobile 
and furniture sheets. 
The Youngstown Practice 

That it was the practice of Youngstown district 
sheet manufacturers to quote f.o.b. Youngstown, on 
shipments within that district, was testified by Harry T. 
Gilbert, vice-president in charge of sales and pur- 
chases Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. His com- 
pany, Mr. Gilbert said, quoted f.o.b. mill, with freight 
equalized with Pittsburgh, in all other cases. Prices of 
sheets varied more than any other steel product, he de- 
clared, but added that the scientific knowledge ac- 
quired by buyers in recent years as to their require- 
ments had made it difficult for one mill to obtain more 
than another in ordinary markets. He noted consid- 
erable difficulty in determining actual prices in a dull 
market. Only about 3 or 4 per cent of the company’s 
sheets went into the Chicago district, but of its out- 
put of strips, that district took approximately 25 per 
cent. 

H. D. Miller, secretary Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, 
and James A. Carr, vice-president Allegheny Steel Co., 
Brackenridge, Pa., were last witnesses Friday after- 
noon. 

G. W. Hannan, president, and John F. Kraft, vice- 
president Washington Tin Plate Co., Washington, Pa.; 
Fred W. Beach, general sales manager, and Samuel 
Davey, vice-president and general manager Mansfield 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, Ohio; W. M. McFate, 
vice-president Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio; 
Claude Stafford, Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Floyd Booth, president Falcon Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, 
were witnesses at Monday’s session and were examined 
along the lines of the previous witnesses. 


to him with particular interest. He said that he had 
long felt “the pressing need for a school where youth 
could be given that preparation which befits men whose 
work will be cast abroad as representatives of our 
Government or as representatives of our American in- 
dustries and business interests.” 

At this time in the history of our country there are 
indeed, more than at any time in the past, Mr. Farrell 
declared, men who have been trained in the fundamen- 
tals and can understand the intricate relationships both 
in public dealings with foreign governments and in 
private business dealings with the business interests 
and subjects of foreign nations. 


Automobile Industry of Canada 


Figures from the Ministry of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, show that the 1922 automobile production from 
the 15 Canadian plants amounted to $81,956,429, com- 
pared with $67,050,209 in 1921 and $101,465,846 in 1920. 
Except for 1920, the 1922 figure is the highest on rec- 
ord. The number of cars produced was 87,263, com- 
pared with 62,549 in 1921 and with 89,543 in 1920. 
There were 7344 employees engaged in the business in 
1922, compared with 5475 in 1921 and 8281 in 1920. 

An interesting feature of the report is an account- 
ing for the number of automobiles scrapped or with- 
drawn from use in Canada during the past two years. 
This is obtained by adding together the previous year’s 
number of licenses, the cars manufactured and the im- 
ports, and then deducting the total of the new year’s 
licenses and the exports. Thus, in 1922, the 1921 li- 
censes of 455,761 cars, together with the manufac- 
tures and imported cars, made a total of 568,359. The 
1922 licenses, 505,308, added to the exports, made a 
total of 543,63 The difference between these two fig- 
ures is 24,825, and represents the number which had 
disappeared. This, it will be noted, is about 5% per 
cent of the number of licenses in 1921. 





Good Record Being Made by the Railroads 


Government Officials Highly Pleased by Showing—Successful 


Efforts of Carriers Regarded as Best Protection from 


Radical Legislation 


BY L. W. 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—Striking performance of 
the railroads is a source of particular gratification to 
Government officials associated with departments which 
are charged with the task of keeping in intimate touch 
with the transportation, commercial and financial sit- 
uation of the country. Like other institutions, the 
railroads face a labor shortage. They are not as yet 
getting satisfactory net returns on their investment. 
but have developed marked improvement in this di 
rection. Although they still require more equipment, 
both in the way of rolling stock and added terminal 
facilities, the efficiency of the transportation machine 
has been so greatly improved that. according to a state- 
ment of the Car Service Division of the American Rail- 
way Association in 1922, Class I railroads handled 
19.2 per cent more revenue freight, measured in net 
ton miles, with 9.5 per cent less freight train miles than 
in 1914. In 1921 the performance was 7.7 per cen 
more freight traffic than in 1914 with 13.5 per cent less 
train miles. 

Up to May 19 this year the total number of freight 
cars loaded was 18,021,743, as compared with 15,059, 
800 for the corresponding period of 1922 and 14,082,546 
for the corresponding period of 1921. Also, during the 
week ended May 26, a new high record for this time 
of year in the number cf cars loaded with revenue 
freight was made, the total having been 1,014,029 cars 


; 


Heavy Loading of Ore 


The principal increase over the week before was 
in the loading of iron ore, the total for which was 67, 
057 cars. This was not only an increase of 7438 over 
the preceding week, but was an increase of 50,426 cars 


) 


over the same week last year and an increase of 37,227 
cars over the same week in 1921. Coal loading totaled 
181,589 cars, 6441 in excess of the preceding week 
Compared with the same week last year, when, how 
ever, the miners’ strike was in progress, this was an 
increase of 100,143 cars, and was an increase of 20,967 
cars over the corresponding week in 1921. Forest 
products, grain and grain products, and live stock also 
showed increases. The heavy loadings reveal the high 
state of activity of the basic lines of industry, in 
cluding iron and steel, as well as the smaller lines, 
including the retail trade. They also reflect the heavy 
movement of live stock and a substantia] movement of 
grain and grain products. Yet despite the great demand 
keing made on the railroads, not only are there no re 
ports of congestion, but statistics show that the loading 
of revenue freight for the week of May 19 was only 
2.5 per cent under the greatest week in the history, 
and at the same time reports filed by the carriers show 
a still further decrease in car shortage with an increase 
in the number of surplus freight cars in good repair. 


Shortage of Freight Cars 


The total shortage in freight cars on May 22 was 
20.585, which was a decrease of 3176 since May 14, 
while the total surplus freight cars in good repair 
was 22,700, or an increase of 4281 within the same 
period. This is the first time since Sept. 1, 1922, that 
the number of surplus freight cars has exceeded the 
car shortage. Shortage in box cars on May 22 amounted 
to only 3973, a decrease since May 14 of 1555, while 
shortage in coal cars totaled 14,620, a decrease of 103° 
within the same period. Shortage in all other classes 
of equipment has, however, entirely disappeared. Sur 
plus box cars in good repair and immediately avail 
able for service totaled 9084 on May 22, an increase 
of 2807 in approximately a week, while surplus coal 
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cars totaled 2775, which was only one car less than 
on May 14. 

The railroads on May 15 not only had more service- 
able locomotives than ever before since the Car Ser- 
vice Division began the compilation of its locomotive 
records in August, 1920, but there were likewise fewer 
locomotives in need of repair than ever before during 
the same period, It is even shown that on May 15 
there were 1376 locomotives in storage 
and available for use when traffic conditions warrant. 
This was an increase of 50 locomotives over the 


serviceable 


mber in storage on May 1 
Serviceable locomotives on May 15 totaled 50,587, 
the total number on May 1, 
this year, which had previously marked the peak. Lo 
in need of repair on May 15 totaled 13,495, 
or 21 per cent of the number on line. Compared with 
the number on May 1, this was a decrease of 636. Lo 
comotives awaiting heavy repair totaled 12,183, or 19 
per cent of the number on line, compared with 12,473, 
or 19.4 per cent on May 1, or a difference of 290 locomo 
tives. Under the program unanimously adopted at a 
meeting of the railroads in April in New York, the 
number of locomotives awaiting heavy repair is to be 
reduced by Oct. 1, next, to 15 per cent. 


an increase of 328 ove 


comotives 


New Rolling Stock 


The railroads of the United States from May 1 to 
May 15, this year, installed 5633 new cars and 308 new 
locomotives. This brought the total number of new 
freight cars installed since Jan. 1 to 55,784, while a 
total of 1536 new locomotives has been placed in ser 
vice during the same period. New freight cars on 
order on May 15 totaled 113,619. Of that number, 
box cars totaled 48,569; refrigerator cars, 14,228; coal 
cars, 45,742, and stock cars, 1925. During the first 15 
days in May the carriers placed orders calling for the 
delivery of 147 new locomotives, which brought the 
total number on order on May 15 to 2103. 

Testifying as the first witness for the carriers in 
the investigation as to the adequacy of railroad loco- 
motives and cars, R. H. Aishton, president of the 
American Railway Association, told the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at the opening hearing on Mon- 
day of last week that, while the railroads have been 
accomplishing heavy loading, they have at the same 
time been bringing about a substantial relocation of 
closed equipment to the West and Northwest in antici- 
pation of the crop movement this fall, and a substantial 
relocation of open top equipment from the West to the 
East. He said that from Jan. 1, 1922, to May 1, 1923, 
the railroads purchased 252,257 new freight cars, of 
which 136,501 already had been delivered, while on May 
1, a total of 115,756 was on order. From March 15, 
1923, to May 1, Mr. Aishton said 28,613 cars were 
ordered. During the 16 months period from Jan. 1, 
1922, to May 1, 1923, the railroads purchased 4563 loco- 
motives, of which 2607 had been installed, wh'le 1956 
were on order on May 1. 


Large Expenditures 


Tabulation of reports filed by the carriers show that 
in 1922 and 1923 the railroads have either actually 
expended or authorized expenditures amounting to 
$1,540,214,419 for new freight cars, locomotives, track- 
age and other facilities, according to Dr. J. H. Par- 
melee, director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
who followed Mr. Aishton. Of that amount, $923,020,- 
201, or 60 per cent, was for equipment, while the 
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remaining $617,194,218, or 40 per cent, applied to tracks 
and other facilities. In 1922 alone, $431,542,115 was 
expended for new cars and locomotives, trackage and 
other facilities, of which amount, the witness said, 
$246,502,929, or about 57 per cent, represented addi- 
tional equipment or improvements to equipment. In 
that year, approximately 72 per cent of the $246,502, 
929 was expended for freight train cars alone. Th« 
total for all purposes in 1923, Dr. Parmelee said, is 
approximately $1,108,672,304, of which amount 61 pe. 
cent, or $676,500,000, was for equipment, while 39 per 
cent, or $432,000,00C, represented improvement to the 
road. Of the total authorization for equipment, he said, 
$415,000,000, or 61 per cent, was for freight train cars. 


Protection Against Radicals 


The splendid efforts made by the railroads, in the 
opinion of the students of the situation, if continued, 
will prove to be the best possible protection against 
hostile legislation. Constantly recurring reports about 
plans of radicals in Congress to either amend the trans- 
portation act adversely to the railroads or to seek out- 
right Government ownership have created some appre 
hension. Perhaps it is agitation, rather than any 
actual fear that the purpose sought will be accom 
plished, that has been the source of the disturbance in 
railroad and industrial circles. It is felt that if the 
railroads maintain a higher degree of efficiency it will 
be hard, if not impossible, for politicians to arouse any 
interest among their constituents in favor of the pet 
hobbies of these radicals. 


Oil Burner for Low Temperature Ovens 


A small capacity oil burner with heat distributing 
tube, which is essentially a low temperature attachment 
for ovens requiring relatively low heat, such as paint 
drying, core baking, japanning and others where the 
construction is light and little or no refractory lining is 
used, has been added to the line of the Anthony Co., 138 





Burner for Low Temperature, 
Ovens. It may be regulated to 
1 pt. per hr 


Capacity Oil 
Indirect 


Small 
Direct or 


West End Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. The device 
is designed for duplicating heat conditions where gas 
through perforated pipes has been the only practical 
fuel. It is said to be applicable to any fuel oil system 
and for either direct or indirect heat ovens. It may 
be regulated from 1 pt. per hr. and oil and air pres- 
sures from 100 lb. down to % lb. may be used. It is 
intended to handle any grade of oil, and use steam as 
well as air. It operates with either gas or oil. 

The burner used is the company’s Nebulyte type P. 
It is equipped with an oil scrubber, and oil and air stop 
valves. A small refractory combustion chamber, form- 
ing the entrance to the heat diffusing and distributing 
tube, is located at the burner outlet and held in posi- 
tion by a removable cast iron casing. The metal tube 
incloses the small flame and is said to eliminate radi- 
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In this connection it is believed that the railroads 
themselves are making the best answer to the plea 
made by them to the United States Coal Commission 
in a report just filed, in which the railroads urge the 
adoption of a policy by the American people which will 
insure the railroads fair treatment and enable them to 
work out their problems without fear of action “of a 
confiscatory nature” for a time at least, as the press 
notice states. The report was filed by a special com- 
mittee of the American Railway Association. 

The report deals particularly with the coal situation 
and its members and the committee takes occasion to 
state that the task of the railroads to furnish trans- 
portation for the distribution of coal has been rendered 
difficult by certain features characterizing the produc- 
tion of coal. Nevertheless the report reflects courage 
and optimism on the part of the representatives of the 
carriers. 

It is pointed out that the increased facilities that 
will be required by the railroads as the business of the 
country increases, cannot be procured without the 
expenditure of new capital and that the investing public 
will not be attracted to railroad securities unless there 
is a reasonable assurance that the investment is safe. 
It is at this point the commission is told that it is 
necessary for the American people to adopt a policy 
which will make it certain that the railroads “for a 
time at least will be free from the menace of hostile 
legislation.” The report urges the necessity of the 
railroads to earn a fair return and also the freedom 
from strikes both in the coal and railroad industry. 


ant heat from the oven walls or material in process, 
and provide ‘suitable orifices along the top or sides for 
passage of hot gases. It is supported by a flange, 
which may be attached rigidly to the ovens or left 
removable. 

The unit being designed to duplicate the heating 
effect of a multiplicity of gas jets, it is applied ac- 
cordingly. In small ovens it is usually placed in the 
center, at the bottom, and in larger ovens two or more 
are applied, corresponding to the usual location of the 
jets. In no case, it is emphasized, are they to be ap- 
plied to ovens where the oil consumption exceeds 1 gal. 
per hr. 

The application of the burner unit is shown in the 
illustration. The heat-distributing tubes are available 
in lengths from 2 to 6 ft. to suit oven depths of 3 to 8 
ft. The outlets for hot gases are located along the top 
or sides, depending upon the direction of the throw 
desired. For isolated ovens, where oil and air are not 
available, a small storage tank, equipped with a self- 
contained motor-driven oil pump and blower unit, may 
be employed. 


Electric Equipment for Ford Rolling Mills 


An alternating current motor of no less than 8000 
hp. capacity is being designed by the General Electric 
Co. for use at the River Rouge plant of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., for driving a blooming mill. Alloy steel is 
expected to be the principal product of the Ford steel 
mills, which will include a merchant mill to be driven 
by a 4500-hp. direct-current motor, supplied from four 
2000-kw. motor-generator sets. 

Ultimately it is expected that this plant will ex- 
pand its production to make substantially all the steels 
which goes into the Ford car. The General Electric Co. 
reports a recent order from the Ford Motor Co. cover- 
ing fifteen 1500-kw. motor-generator sets, three 10,000- 
kva. auto-transformers and 44 mill motors, ranging 
in size from 4 hp. to 100 hp. 


Benson furnace at the Rouge plant of the Ford 
Motor Co. in May made a new high record for the low 
consumption of coke, averaging 1906 lb. per ton of 
The average tonnage of iron was 524 tons per 
per cent and the sulphur 


iron. 
day, with the silicon 3.25 
0.026 per cent. 
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Conserving Prosperity 


Many proposals are being made, the immediate 
object of which is the conservation of our present 
prosperity, while the general object is to smooth 
out the curve of business activity so that severe de- 
pressions may be avoided. An interesting collec- 


tion of suggestions was made, for instance, at the 


annual meeting in New York last week of the 
National Monetary Association. 
It is not an established fact that all business 


men desire that business should proceed along a 
straight line without any ups and downs. What 
men say would suggest that such a desire is uni- 


versal, but what men say is not final and conclusive. 
Some sentiments in the human mind are naturally 
expressed freely. Others are often suppressed, so 


far at least as words go. Undoubtedly the great 
majority do desire stability, or feel convinced that 
they do. 

It is a hopeful thing that in these times of activ- 
ity and of mixed prosperity there is this discussion 
the 
recent depression we heard much of the subject, 
is one thing to want to be well when sick 
and another thing to make a serious effort 


of ways and means to stabilize business. In 
but it 
when 
well to avoid a recurrence of sickness. 

All remedies or influences proposed should re- 
there is 


general rule that should be recognized in all studies, 


ceive respectful consideration, but one 
and that is that business is conducted by individ- 
work in 


The psychology of business is of prime im- 


uals, possessed of minds that their own 
way. 
portance. Business can be controlled best by in- 
fluencing the minds of business men, while the least 
promising methods are those that look to the ap- 
plication of force. 

words, 


Education, in other 


route. 


offers a promising 
In this respect the survey of business con- 
ducted by the Department of Commerce is a well- 
planned activity. All education of individuals in 
economics is good. 


the 


nomic situation illustrates the point. 


and 
The men who 
know most of business and economics are exhibiting 
the best conduct. The high cost of building is very 
generally mentioned as an unsafe feature of present 


An analysis of present business eco- 


conditions, and it is easily recognized that in build- 
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ing one finds many spenders who are not versed in 
business and have no knowledge of economics. The 
best educated are conducting themselves best and 
such danger as is discerned is created by men who 
are not educated in this respect. 

What is education of 
The held, that 
wage earners can be educated in such manner as to 
make business activity and employment uniform, 
Wherever there 
is a recipient of wages there is a payer of wages. 
It is asking rather much to expect the workman to 
stick to his employment and not accept a bribe to 
Whether or not such an end might 
be considered desirable, there is no science of eco- 


here urged is business 


men. notion so often workmen or 


must be viewed with some doubt. 


go elsewhere. 


nomics the teaching of which would bring it about. 


Coal Are Moderate 


It may be a true word spoken in jest, that the 
reason bituminous coal is now selling at very mod- 
erate prices is that it is nine months since the last 
strike and nine months before there can be another. 

Merely by comparison with pre-war prices, or 
indeed with prices ruling prior to the latter part 
of 1916, coal is rather high, but other commodities 
also are high by the same comparison. Relative to 
prices ruling from late in 1916 until Government 
control was imposed, and to prices ruling during a 
large part of 1920, as well as to prices during last 
year’s strike, coal is very cheap. In each of those 
three periods spot coal went above $5, and for a 
few weeks in 1920 it was above $10. 

In relation to cost of production coal is selling 
at a low rate in practically all districts. For this 
there is not simply the testimony of operators, but 
the opinion also of large consumers who make it a 
point to be posted on coal mining conditions. Some 
coal producers are probably making good sized 
profits, but they are largely sellers who were lucky 
or far-sighted in making contracts. The average 
or typical operator, who is dependent on the spot 
or prompt market as an outlet, is probably merely 
avoiding the losses he would have, in overhead and 
mine maintenance, in closing down entirely. 

Yet the demand for coal is all that could be ex- 
pected. The industries of the country are operating 


Prices 
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at the greatest rate of which they are capable. The 
railroads are at practically their record rate in 
freight and passenger service. Domestic coal is 
out of season but the Northwest is stocking up. 

While coal is very high relative to pre-war 
standards, the employees are getting all the benefit 
of the high prices. Unquestionably the operators 
are worse off, as to profits, than they would be if 
the wage scale were considerably lower, for there is 
the outstanding fact that of all classes of employers 
the coal operators have today the best labor sup- 
ply. The general experience of all the past has 
been that in periods of industrial activity the coal 
industry has more or less labor shortage. Now it 
has practically none. There could be no more trust- 
worthy evidence that coal mining wages are alto- 
gether too high relative to everything else. 

The coal industry is one of contradictions. It 
does not follow the simple economic laws that are ex- 
pected to govern business in general and do govern 
most lines of industry. For many months we have 
had to sit and listen, patiently if we could, to the 
argument that coal prices must necessarily be high 
because coal mining is greatly overdeveloped, so 
that the industry has a high overhead. The prin- 
ciple thus invoked is that the greater the productive 
capacity for a commodity the more the public must 
pay for the commodity. Now we see the condition 
of coal being cheap and plentiful because the cost 
of production is very high. 

While the Connellsville coke region is non- 
union, it has wage rates related to the union coal 
mining scale, and its experience is in line with that 
of the union coal mines. The Connellsville region 
often has had labor shortage when the iron and 
steel industry was not so active as it is at present, 
but now the Connellsville region has no labor short- 
age. The liquidation in Connellsville coke prices 
has come later than the liquidation in coal prices, 
but it has come. For several weeks spot furnace 
coke has been in the neighborhood of $5, and lately 
a third quarter market has been developed around 
$5.50. These prices are very high compared with 
pre-war times but they are not out of line with 
the wage scale. 


Manufactured Imports Less 


Analysis of Department of Commerce figures 
shows that during the eight months ended Feb. 
28 in the current fiscal year there were imported 
458 million dollars of manufactures ready for con- 
sumption out of a total of 2327 million dollars. 
This represents 19.7 per cent. Compared with these 
figures, the imports for the corresponding period in 
the 1922 fiscal year showed 412 million dollars of 
manufactures ready for consumption out of a total 
of 1622 million dollars, or 25.4 per cent. Further 
evidence of the increasing proportion of unmanu- 
factured materials in the imports is afforded by the 
figures for crude materials for use in manufac- 
turing, which in the 1923 period amounted to 926 
million dollars, or 39.8 per cent of the total, com- 
pared with 573 million dollars and 35.4 per cent of 
the total in the previous year. Partly manufac- 
tured goods designed for further use in manufac- 
turing show 438 million dollars in the current 
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period, or 18.8 per cent of the total, compared with 
240 million dollars in the earlier period, or 14.8 per 
cent of the total. Summing up, the crude materials 
and partly manufactured materials, to feed the 
manufacturing industries of the United States, 
aggregated in the current year 58.6 per cent of the 
total imports, compared with only 50.2 per cent in 
the previous year. 


Changes in German Steel Practice 

Definite information concerning the changes 
which have been necessary in Germany’s steel- 
making processes as a result of the war is now 
available. A detailed comparison of 1920 with pre- 
war years, as made by Stahl und Eisen, shows two 
striking developments. 

The most marked teehnical change is in the 
production of steel ingots. With the territorial 
basis for comparing the same, the following table, 
giving the percentage of steel ingot output by 
processes in pre-war and post-war years, shows 
what has been going on: 


1908 1913 1919 1920 


Basic Bessemer »s 4d oe $3.1 
Acid Bessemer 16 0.9 0.6 0.6 
Basic open-hearth 7.7 42.0 61.6 64.1 
Acid open-hearth : 1.4 1.7 0.9 0.9 
Electric steel 0.1 0.4 OLS 0.9 


Crucible ste¢ 0 0.5 0.6 0.4 


Prior to the war, due to the use of minette 
ores, basic Bessemer steel made up the greater part 
of the output. After the loss of these ores the 
basic Bessemer was gradually displaced by the 
Were data available for 1922 
the proportion would probably be still larger. 
Converters are being supplanted by open-hearth 
and electric furnaces, the output of the latter in 
1920 being over 100 per cent more than in 1913. 
Another side light is the fact that Scandinavian 
iron ore has largely displaced French ore, the per- 
centage of the former having been 50 per cent of 


basic open-hearth. 


6 


the total in 1922 as compared with 32 per cent in 
1913. 

The greatly increased use of scrap is the second 
important change. For every 100 tons of pig iron 
made, 14.90 tons of scrap was used in 1920, as com- 
pared with only 1.24 tons in 1913 and 0.61 ton in 
1908. While no data are given as to the use of 
scrap in steel plants, the importation of over 
600,000 tons of scrap in 1922 is a clear indication 
of the trend, and of a larger use last year than 
in 1920. 

The Germans are demonstrating on a large 
scale that it 
dustry to new conditions, and that good pig iron 
and steel can be made from large charges of 
There is the further consideration that 
these changes mean production at a lower cost 
and hence offering keener competition to British 
and American steel when economic conditions are 
nearer normal and international relations more 
settled. 


is possible to adapt a huge steel in- 


scrap. 


A feature of the copper export movement to 
which attention has not been called and which has 
assumed large proportions is that of finished copperys 
particularly rods. 


In the first quarter of this yeaRau™®s 
the exports of rods reached over 6,429,000 lb. per- 
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month, as compared with only 4,349,000 lb. per 
month in the year 1922 and less in 1921. In copper 
pipes and tubes and in plates and sheets purchases 
by foreign consumers have also been on a very large 
scale. Great Britain has taken nearly 50 per cent of 
the copper rods, and Canada and Denmark are the 
next largest purchasers. In contrast, the exports of 
refined copper for the last nine months have been 
less than in the same period a year ago, while those 
for rods have more than doubled. The significance of 
this movement in finished copper products lies in 
the fact that it is probably cheaper to produce these 
products and ship them to other countries in the 
finished form than it formerly was to produce them 
in those countries from the virgin metal. Taken to- 
gether, the exports of refined copper and of finished 
copper have grown to proportions which are now 
larger than in any previous recent movement. They 
emphasize the importance of the American copper 
industry in our foreign trade balance. 


The progress that is being made in heat treat- 
ment in the steel foundry was emphasized by two 
papers presented at the Cleveland convention of 
American foundrymen last month. One, “The Heat 
Treatment of Steel Castings,” discussed the results 
possible from a carefully planned process as applied 
to carbon castings, while the other, “Heat Treat- 
ment of Alloy Steel Castings,” dealt with chrome- 
nickel castings. The first paper is an excellent ex- 
ample of research as conducted on broad lines by 
the Electric Steel Founders’ Research Group, and 
shows a sharp contrast between what can be done 
with carbon castings now and the possibilities of the 
crude methods of only a few years ago. 
paper demonstrated some of the superior physical 
properties obtainable from properly treated alloy 
castings. It indicated that the demand for these 
special steels is rapidly increasing and that it is well 
worth the founder’s time to investigate the prob- 
lems involved in their treatment. The application 
of modern principles of heat treatment to all grades 
of steel castings is producing some notable results. 
One effect is the removal of the prejudice against 


The second 


steel castings which once existed, partly because of 


inferior work following the operation of casting. 
Another is the expanding demand, particularly for 
alloy castings, in competition with some descrip- 
tions of steel forgings. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





Centrifugal Casting 


To the Editor:—May I point out a passage in the 
report in THE IRON AGE, May 10, page 1333, on my 
paper on “Centrifugal Casting” before the American 
Foundrymen’s Association which I believe is incorrect 
This deals with the matter of warping of molds. What 
I actually said was that some trouble was encountered 
wth split molds which were used during the experi- 
mental ‘period, and that because of this and for other 
reasons only solid molds are used in tube casting. 

Further, the formula for steel casting is not 
rect: It should read 1650/VR. 


cor- 


L. CAMMEN. 
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New Books Received 


Practical Perspective. By Frank Richards and Fred 
H. Colvin. Pages 117, 4% x 7 in.; illustrations 68. 
Published by the Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York. Price, $1. 


The Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. Sub- 
ject and name index to volumes for years 1911 to 1921 
and to Volumes III to X of the Carnegie Scholarship 
Memoirs. Pages 538, 5% x 8% in. Published by the 
Iron and Steel Institute, 28 Victoria Street, London, 
S. W.1, England, and Spon & Chamberlain, 123 Liberty 
Street, New York. 

Transactions of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers for 1922. Pages 1209, 
6 x9 in. Published by the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers, Inc., 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York. 

Financial and Operating Ratios in Management. By 
James H. Bliss. Pages 396, 6 x 8% in. Published by 
the Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
Price, $6. 

Metals and Metallic Compounds. By Ulick R. Evans. 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Volume 1, Introduction, Metallography, 
Electro-Chemistry. Pages 468, 5% x 8% in.; illustra- 
tions 91. Price, $7. Volume II, Metals of the A Groups. 
Pages 396, 5% x 8% in.; illustrations 19. Price, $6. 

Elements of Machine Design. By Dexter S. Kim- 
ball and John H. Barr. Second edition; pages 446, 6 x 9 
in.; illustrations 120. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price, $4. 

A Symbol of Safety. An intepretative study of a 
notable institution organized for service—not profit. 
(Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.) By Harry Chase 
Brearley. Pages 290, 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $2.50. 

A Manual for the Use of Business, Civic 
or Social Service Organizations. By R. H. Wilder and 
K. L. Buell. Pages 271, 5 x 7 in. Published by the 
Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York. Price, 


ee 


$2.75. 

Industrial History of the United States. 
S. Cowdrick. Pages 414, 5% x 8% in. 
the Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey Street, 


Price, $2.75. 


Publicity. 


By Edward 
Published by 
New York. 


By Joseph G. Horner. 
Published by 
West 


The Modern Iron Foundry. 
Pages 255, 5% x 8 in.; 146 illustrations. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 
Thirty-second Street, New York. Price, $5. 

Scientific Management and the Engineering Situa- 
tion. By Sir William Ashley. Pages 28, 5% x 8% in. 
Published by Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 35 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 
Price, 35 cents. 

The Mechanisms of Machine Tools. By Thomas R. 
Shaw. Pages 351, 8% x 11 in.; 433 illustrations. Pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
35 West Thirty-second Street, New York. Price, $14. 

The Engineering Index, 1922. Pages 675, 6% x 9 in. 
Published by the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. Price, $6. 


Under the title “The Port of Boston,” the National 
Shawmut Bank of that city has issued an attractive 
52-page booklet, well illustrated and devoted to a his- 
tory of the development of the port and a discussion 
of its present facilities for handling cargoes. The total 
movement of vessels in foreign trade entering the port 
in 1922 is reported at 4,289,416 gross tons. The port 
is nearly 200 miles nearer to Europe than is New York, 
with correspondingly greater advantages over Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. It contains the only drydock on 
the east coast of the United States capable of docking 
such vessels as the Leviathan and the Majestic. It is 


the center of one of the greatest fishing industries in 
the world and has had the advantage of a special State- 
financed development of the facilities of the port. 
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SHIPPERS’ COMMITTEES 


Representatives of Industries Will Cooperate with 
the Railroads 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—Selection of special ship- 
pers’ committees to cooperate with the railroads has 
been announced by the American Railroad Association. 
It is proposed to have these district committees work 
in conjunction with the district manager of the Car 
Service Division and other railroad officials. 

A. S. Lucas, traffic manager, United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., repre- 
sents the iron and steel shippers on the executive com- 
mittee for the Southeast. He is also chairman of the 
Iron and Steel Traffic Managers’ Association. S. L. 
Yerkees of Birmingham represents the coal and coke 
shippers; in the Southwest A. P. Rudowsky traffic 
manager, Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association, of 
McAlester, Okla., is the chairman of the sub-committee 
on coal, coke and lignite. A. B. Currie of Omaha, Neb., 
is chairman of the standing committee on coal and 
petroleum for the Central Western District. Clyde M. 
Reed, chairman of the Kansas Public Utility Commis- 
sion, is general chairman of the Shippers’ Advisory 
Committee on the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Board. 

Similar boards will be appointed within a few days 
in territories served by the Car Service Division at 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Chicago and New York. 

It is pointed out that these boards are intended to 
serve branch offices as follows: 

1. To form a common meeting ground between ship 
pers, local railroads and the carriers as a whole, as 
represented by the Car Service Division, for the better 
mutual understanding of local and genera! transpor 
tation requirements, to analyze transportation needs 
in each territory and to assist in anticipating car re- 
quirements. 


FOUR MONTHS STEEL EXPORTS 


Sheets and Tin Plate Lead, with Rails, Wire. 
Structural Material and Bars in the Next 
Four Positions 

Figures of the Department of Commerce for the 
first four months of 1923 show a total of 604,409 gross 
tons of iron and steel exports from the United States, 
the figures for the four successive months having been 
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2. To study production, markets, distribution and 
trade channels of the commodities local to each dis- 
trict, with a view of effecting improvements in trade 
practices when related to transportation, and promot- 
ing a more even distribution of commodities where 
practicable. 

3. To promote car and operating efficiency in con- 
nection with maximum loading and in the proper han- 
dling of cars by shippers and railroads. 

4. To secure a proper understanding by the rail- 
roads of the transportation needs of shippers, that 
their regulations may fit shippers’ requirements and, 
contrary, to secure understanding by the shippers and 
their cooperation in carrying out necessary rules gov- 
erning car handling and car distribution. 

5. To acquaint shippers and railroads in each sec- 
tion of the country of the seasonal requirements in 
their section, in order to promote intelligent coopera- 
tion in the handling of equipment between the different 
districts of the country. 

6. To adjust informally car difficulties which may 
arise in each local territory between the carrier and 
shipper. 

7. To give the shipping public a direct voice in the 
activities of the Car Service Division on all matters of 
mutual concern. 


Campaign for Laborers 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—Declaring that there never 
before has been such a demand for labor in the United 
States, and that anyone could get good wages, Rev. 
Simon P. W. Drew opened a campaign here yesterday 
by the White Cross Free Labor Bureau of America, of 
which he is president, for 50,000 white and colored 
laborers for steel plants, railroad yards and brick 
yards, etc., in the three States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Ohio 


124,444 tons in January, 135,182 tons in February, 
March and 179,159 tons in April. 

Sheets and tin plate accounted for a total of 113,748 
tons; rails and rail fastenings amounted to 77,971 tons; 
wire and wire manufactures came to 67,216 tons; struc 
tural material, plain and fabricated, aggregated 65,260 
tons; bars totaled 62,510 tons. The largest single item 
reported, disregarding the groupings above, was steel 
rails, with 68,047 tons. The fifteen greatest single 
items are included in the table, which covers all the 
items with 10,000 tons or more: 


165.624 tons 


Steel rails 68.047 
Steel bars 5 208 
Boiler tube and welded pipe 92,421 
Iron and steel plates 414,263 
Galvanized sheets $4,059 
Structural shapes, plain material 42,213 
Ingots, blooms billets sheet 

bars and skelp 40.962 
Black steel sheets 33.802 
Tin plate, terne plate, et 51,921 
Barbed wire and woven wire 

fencing 23.863 
Structural materials, fabricated 23,047 
Hoops, bands and strip steel 13.621 
Serap 13.047 
Pig ron, not neluding ferro 


alloys 10.037 


lron and Steel Exports 
from the United States in 
the First Four Months of 
1923, by Major Groups of 


Commodities 
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STEEL PRICES HOLDING 


Few Exceptions to the Rule in the Youngstown 
District 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 12.—The Carnegie Steel Co. is 
reported sold ahead four to six months on steel bars, 
accounting for continued full operations of the Upper 
and Lower Union mills and the McDonald mills, in the 
Youngstown district. Independent bar orders are also 
reported heavy. 

With few exceptions, steel prices are holding at 
nominal levels for third quarter requirements. Black 
sheets, however, are lower and indications are that 
some interests are accepting business at least $2 per 
ton below the nominal market of 3.85¢e. Makers point 
out that declining production due to weather conditions 
is a factor which will likely sustain prices in the sheet 
market during the summer. 

The plate market is on a 60-day shipment basis, 
though in some cases deliveries as early as July are 
possible to obtain. The low price of crude oil, inducing 
refiners to stock, has created a substantial demand for 
tanks, which is being reflected in the plate market. In 
this district, the price remains firm at 2.50c. base. 

Car repair interests are also absorbing their usual 
plate supplies, and in a number of instances have 
enough work booked to maintain operations over bal- 
ance of the year. 

In face of good demand, tin plate makers are pre- 
dicting some shortage before the season ends. On bulk 
of the tonnage, a $5.50 price has applied, though on 
some small-lot business makers are still asking $6 per 
base box. 

Independent strip makers continue their policy of 
limiting obligations to 60 days. In the hot strip mar- 
ket, deliveries are possible under 60 days with some 
mills, but shipments in a shorter time on cold-rolled are 
difficult to unearth. Producers report that there ap- 
pears to be a well-sustained overhanging demand. 

Wire products are freely sought, and makers are 
obligated three to four months ahead. Naturally, prices 
are firm. 

Though oil field demand for line pipe and casing 
has materially subsided, nevertheless makers are still 
far behind in their deliveries and have months of busi- 
their books. Standard steel pipe is still in 
heavy demand. Pipe stocks in hands of jobbers are 
reported unbalanced and low in many cases. 

There is firmer demand for blue annealed and gal- 
vanized sheets than for black grades. 

Manufacturing consumers of steel are still under 
pressure for their products, and are therefore absorb- 
ing tonnage as fast as it is offered. 

It is generally conceded that prices of finished and 
semi-finished steel will show recessions before the end 
of the year, but such a development is not yet at hand, 
say manufacturers, affecting majority of products. 


ness on 


Results of Wage Conference at Atlantic City 


Outstanding among the accomplishments of the an- 
nual wage conference at Atlantic City between steel 
manufacturers and employees affiliated with the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
is a change in the basis of figuring tonnage rates of 
tin mill workers. Two separate conferences were held, 
between the Western Bar Iron Association and 
workers, and the other between the Western Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers’ Association, and affected em- 
ployees. 

James H. Nutt of Youngstown, secretary of the 
manufacturers’ associations, summarizes results of the 
conference as follows 

‘“‘No change in the sheet scale and working rules. 

“A new basis to figure the wages of tin mill and tin 
house workers based on the sales price of 
stead of tin plate itself. The new arrangement gives 
tin mill workers an increase of 11 per cent above the 
base, over what they received under the old agreement. 

“The new tin wage is made retroactive to June 1. 


one 


sheets, in- 
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“A similar change in the wage basis for tin house 
workers. 

“One dollar advance in the base rate for puddlers.” 

At present tin workers are paid a rate 26 per cent 
above base, and sheet mill employees 37 per cent above 
base. Under the new arrangement sheet and tin work- 
ers will always receive the same percentage of increase 
and decrease. 


Youngstown Company Opens New Building 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
has officially opened a new works office building for the 
Brier Hill department, built at a cost of $400,000 
equipped. The building was originally started by the 
Brier Hill Steel Co., prior to its absorption by the 
Sheet & Tube company, and was intended to house the 
principal executive and operating departments of the 
company. 

President James A. Campbell of the Sheet & Tube 
company gave an informal talk to department heads, 
stating that the May record of the Brier Hill depart- 
ment had exceeded that of April. He remarked that in 
the near future improvements will be made to the Brier 
Hill properties which will tend to more economical 
operation. 

A modern kitchen and dining room where employeer 
are served lunch is one feature of the building. It is 
located on West Federal Street in Youngstown, oppo- 
site the Brier Hill open hearth department. 


Shenango Valley Furnaces to Blow Out 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 12.—Accumulation of iron to- 
gether with less active third quarter demand is re- 
sponsible for some slowing down of blast furnace oper- 
ations in the Shenango Valley. The Shenango Furnace 
Co. and the Reliance Coke & Iron Co. are the interests 
which plan to suspend active stacks at an early date. 

In the Mahoning Valley, blast furnace production 
continues without cessation, the output going chiefly 
into steel products. In the Youngstown district, iron 
production is at a peak, with 43 of 46 stacks in blast. 

Operation of sheet and tin mills is largely dependent 
on labor supply and weather conditions. While such 
units are usually scheduled at a rate near capacity at 
the beginning of each week, their actual operating rate 
is about 10 per cent less. 


Steel Corporation’s Orders Decrease 


Unfilled business on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation as of May 31 amounted to 6,981,351 
tons, or 307,158 tons less than reported for April 30. 
During April the unfilled business showed a decrease 
of 114,823 tons, while increases of 119,343 tons, 373,213 
tons and 165,073 tons were shown respectively in March, 
February and January. A year ago the unfilled ton- 
nage was 5,254,228 tons, or 1,727,123 tons less than on 
May 31, last. Following is the unfilled tonnage as re- 
ported by months since January, 1920: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jan 31 + tate Rea 4,241,678 7,573,164 9,285,441 
Feb 28 « aBeavees 4,141,069 6,933,867 9,502,081 
March 31 7,405,332 4,494.148 6,284,765 9,892,075 
April 30... 7,288,509 »,096,913 5,845,224 10,359,747 
May | . 6,981,351 », 254,228 5,482,487 10,940,465 
June 30 »,635,53 9,117,868 10,978,817 
July 31 cease va nae 5,776,161 4,830,324 11,118,468 
Aug a isthe: saree st 9,950,105 $531,926 10,805,038 
Sept. Pee bnse “Aa 6,691,607 4,560,670 10,374,804 
Oct Sha. + ec ete ceils 6,902,287 4,286,829 9,836,852 
Nov. ee ii sok anaes 6,840,242 4,250,542 9,021,481 
Dec. Ba ixs-kae Wee eared 6,745,703 4,268,414 8,148,122 


The largest total of unfilled orders was on April 30, 
1917, at 12,183,083 tons. The lowest was on Dec. 31, 
1910, at 2,605,747 tons. 


The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, re- 
ports sales of cash registers in May valued at $3,500,- 
000, exceeding by nearly $500,000 the largest previous 
month’s sales in the history of the company. May 


shipments were also the largest in the company’s his- 
tory. 
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: CONTINUOUS FURNACE 


Design Has Automatically Controlled 
ttent Action of an Ingenious Carriage 


heating furnace here illustrated was introduced 
in 1921 by Priest Furnaces, Ltd., Middlesbrough, Eng- 
lampand was recently described in the Iron and Coal 
Trades Review, London. 

The furnace is 50 ft. long and 10 ft. wide and. when 
working on steel railroad ties, is credited with a capac- 
ity to deliver to the presses at least three plates per 
min., this output being obtainable on a fuel consump- 
tion of 170 lb. per ton of plates heated. 

There are three layers of transverse passages of 
recuperator flues through which the waste gases pass, 
and two layers of longitudinal passages or flues dis- 
posed between the transverse passages. The fuel air, 
which is supplied under pressure from a fan, passes 
through the three groups of transverse passages in 
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series and through the flues comprising a group in 
parallel. 

A special feature of the structure is the patented 
form of brick employed, each brick forming the bottom 
half of a section of one gr more transverse flues and a 
top half of a section of one or more of the longitudinal 
flues. It is claimed that recuperative passages so con- 
structed are more efficient than those in which the 
separate passages are constructed of separate brick 
as, with the brick under notice, the heat is able to pass 
more readily from the waste-gas flues to the air-inlet 
flues. The particular construction of the brick, it is 
added, effectually prevents leakage of gas or air; it 
also permits of machine production, which means accu- 
racy of dimensions and of shape—very important con- 
siderations. 

The carriage structure with which the floor of the 
furnace is incorporated is the essential feature of the 
design. The carriage A consists of side members tied 
together with tie-bars and passing under the whole 
length of the furnace. Ramps B are connected to the 
bottom of each side member, while below each side 
member are frames carrying rollers which run on rails; 
the frames also carry rollers, upon which the ramps 
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ride. Water-troughs are mounted on the side members, 
into which flanges on the underside of the floor dip te 


form a seal, so that cold air cannot enter the furnace 
chamber. 

The frames are moved backward and forward by a 
hydraulic ram. The frames are withdrawn as far as 
possible by the ram, and the section or plate to be 
heated is placed across the fixed floor of the carriage; 
the ram is then operated, moving the frame forward 
and causing the rollers to run under the ramps so that 
the carriage—the center of the furnace floor—is lifted. 
A catch prevents the carriage from moving forward 
until it reaches its highest position, when the catch 
becomes disengaged. Thus the center of the furnace 
floor is raised slightly above the sides, the plates, sheets 
or slabs, CC, being lifted clear, when the rollers en- 
gaging the ends of the ramps move the entire carriage 
forward, so carrying the plate toward the discharge 
end of the furnace chamber 

When the ram reaches the end of its stroke, it is 


Be vw) ge Stru I i, Operating on Ramps and 
R f B, Lifts the |! t or Sheets C and Advances 
rhem One Spa t Each Forward Stroke of the Hydraulic 
Ran The riage then drops to clear the steel being 
mack (to the right) in preparation for 

next forw trok Thus steel from the loading 
ible he ght Dp ed stepwise through the furnace 
elected at the 


lling or pressing 


delivery door in 
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reversed to withdraw the carriage. As the carriage 
is withdrawn, it drops by reason of the rollers running 
under the ramps, being prevented from moving back- 
ward by the catch until it has reached its lowest point, 
when the furnace center is below the sides, so that the 
slabs or plates come to rest thereon. The catch being 
released, the rollers engage the ends of the ramps, and 
allow the carriage to be withdrawn until the ram again 
reaches the end of its stroke, and the cycle of opera- 
tions is complete. Thus the steel to be heated is moved 
a space forward with each succeeding operation. 


In May the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., 
shipped 28,000 tons of finished steel products, and its 
specifications continue firm. It is now enjoying one 
of the most prosperous peace-time years in its history. 
The outlook is such that the company expects to have 
a better last half than first half. For the first five 
months, earnings are reported at approximately 
$900,000, after preferred dividends, bond interest and 
taxes. It is expected earnings for the 12 months will 
approach $2,000,000 and give the company a net work- 
ing capital of upwards of $4,000,000. 
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SLIGHT LOSS IN OUTPUT 
Mills Shipping More Freely on Contracts 


New Buying Still Definite 


Price Developments 


Lags, Awaiting 


Along with the lessened volume of new orders, 
the steel trade now finds that the increased rate at 
which some mills are shipping contract material to 
their customers is the significant feature of the 
situation. 

On the other hand are cases of reduced produc- 
tion due to loss of labor or to weather conditions. 
The industry as a whole is making a little less steel, 
the Steel Corporation’s operations being at 3 to 4 
per cent under its record rate of early May. 

May, as was expected, made a record in steel 
ingot production at 4,205,000 tons, but with 27 
working days, against 26 in April, the estimated 
daily average was 155,700 tons, against 157,900 tons 
in April. Thus the April rate may turn out to be 
the peak for the year. 

The moderate reduction of 307,000 tons in the 
Steel Corporation’s unfilled orders last month is an- 
other index of the great volume of current steel 
consumption. Producers have been laying stress 
on the uniform practice of buyers to avoid accumu- 
lating stocks. Recent heavy production and the 
easier tendency in semi-finished steel as well as in 
pig iron and scrap indicate a continuance of the 
policy. 

Railroad construction work and equipment are 
still counted on as the largest factor in steel works 
operation in the third quarter of the year and 
later. However, there is a halt in car orders, and 
with it the frank statement from some of the rail- 
roads that present prices of the car builders are too 
high. 

The recent rail-buying movement brought 400,- 
000 to 500,000 tons to mill books, about 200,000 tons 
going to Chicago and Colorado mills. 

The automobile industry reports that some 
round lots of alloy steel have been bought for third 
quarter, also that some forge shops and foundries 
engaged in making parts are slowing down their 
operations. 

Agricultural implement works have begun to 
buy steel for next fall. One important company 
has covered for its full needs and another for 
60 per cent of expected requirements. The farm 


machinery industry continues to run at two- 
thirds capacity. 
A Lake shipyard has taken prices on 10,000 


tons of plates preliminary to seeking buyers for 
two freight boats. The Pere Marquette has re- 
vived an inquiry for two barges, each of which will 
take 2600 tons of steel, this being the first Lake 
vessel business in some months. 

New structural awards at 43,500 tons exceed 
the average of the past four weeks. Included is 
the 24,700 tons of plates and shapes for the last 
section of the Hetch-Hetchy water line to San 
Francisco from the Sierras, informally announced 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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three weeks ago, also 8000 tons of plates for two 
groups of Texas oil tanks. Of 10,000 tons of new 
inquiries, the Hudson River vehicular tunnel ac- 
counts for 4500 tons. There are indications that 
further oil tank buying is just ahead. 

More plates can now be had for early delivery 
at the 2.50c. contract price. Thus far the mills’ 
concessions are in terms of time rather than in 
dollars. 

Reports of concessions of $1 to $2 a ton on 
sheets represent minor tonnages, the future of the 
general market hinging on the sheet bar price. 
While $42.50 has been quoted on Bessemer sheet 
bars, a like price has not been established for open- 
hearth steel. 

Recent price reductions have failed to encour- 
age buyers of pig iron to place sizable orders, and 
the market continues dull and weak. In some sec- 
tions, notably in Chicago, prices are untested, 
owing to the very limited sales. Resales of South- 
ern iron have been made as low as $25, Birming- 
ham, but Alabama furnaces are holding to $27, 
considering their statistical situation a strong one. 
Stocks in Alabama yards were reduced 5000 tons 
last month. As a first indication of lessened pig 
iron production is the announcement that two 
Shenango Valley furnaces will blow out on account 
of unfavorable prospects. 

Export inquiry includes 8000 tons for the Im- 
perial Railways of Japan and 6000 tons for a pri- 
vate line there. British prices on sheets have been 
too low for American mills in a number of cases. 
In general, little export business can now be had 
without going below domestic prices. 

THE IRON AGE composite price for finished steel 
remains at 2.789c. per lb., no change having oc- 
curred in five weeks. One vear ago it was 2.14lc.; 
two years ago, 2.679c. 

The week has brought no change in THE IRON 
AGE pig iron composite price. At $28.46 per gross 


ton, it compares with $23.89 one year ago and 
$21.92 two vears ago. 

2; ‘ " 

Pittsburgh 


Few Cancellations—Buyers Still Cautious— 
Pig Iron Prices Untested 


PITTSBURGH, June 12.—The past week has brought 
some reports of loss of steel production as a result of 
loss of labor on account of weather conditions, and also 
that there has been a narrowing of the gap between 
shipments and new business of as much as 10 per cent 
in some cases by comparison with the last week in May. 
New business is better with a number of producers, 
but the gain is not of such proportions as a general 
rule to impart real confidence to the trade. Buyers 
still are disposed to pursue a cautious policy with 
regard to purchases, seemingly with the intent of 
determining whether present prices can be maintained. 
So far, the need of business has not been so great as 
to lead to any important shading of prices. 

The manufacturers are encouraged to take a firm 
stand by reason of the fact that consumers are still 
taking all the tonnage due them on old orders and only 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


‘ June 12, June 5, May »,, June 6 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1923 192 3 wm 1932 ' 1922 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$30.76 $30.76 $32.76 $26.26 
No. 2, Valley furnacet 29.00 29.00 30.00 24.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’tit.... 29.55 29.55 31.05 23.00 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+. 25.50 25.50 27.00 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago* 32.00 32.00 32.00 23.00 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa 28.14 28.14 30.25 25.00 
Basic, Valley furnace . 27.50 27.50 28.00 25.00 
Valley Bessemer, del Pitts. 30.77 30.77 31.77 26.96 
Malleable, Chicago*.... 32.00 32.00 59 00 93 00 
Malleable, Valley ........ 29.00 29.00 30.00 24.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 30.27 30.27 31.27 25.46 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago 36.65 36.65 36.65 29.00 
Ferromanganese, furnace 30.00 130.00 130.00 67.50 
Rails, Billets, Ete., Per Gross Ton 
O.-h, rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 52.50 43.00 $5.00 35.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh 52.50 45.00 $5.00 35.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh 45.00 45.00 15.00 35.00 
Forgings billets, base, P’gh. 52.50 55.00 5.00 10.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila.. 50.17 50.17 0.17 $0.74 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 51.00 51.00 51.00 38.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib 2.45 2.45 2.45 1.70 
Light rails at mill. 2.20 2.25 2.25 1.50 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 2.72 2.72 2.82 1.96 
Iron bars, Chicago. . 2.60 2.60 2.60 1.70 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.70 
Steel bars, Chicago... 2.60 2.60 2.69 1.75 
Steel bars, New York 2.74 2.74 2.74 1.98 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 0 1.60 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.80 2.80 2.84 1.75 
Tank plates, New York.. 2.84 2.84 2.84 1.98 
Beams, Pittsburgh. . 2.50 2.50 » 50 1.60 
Beams, Chicago ; 70 2.70 84 1.75 
Beams, New York 2.84 84 84 1.98 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 3.30 3.30 ( 10 
*The average switching charge for d ver foundries 


in the Chicago district is 6le. per tor 
tSilicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicor » 2 


The prices in the above table are for d 


. _ . June 12, June 5, Mi: 15, June 6, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, “‘!so3"'° 1933 1823 1922 


Composite Price June 12, 1923, Finished Steel, 2.789¢c. Per Lb 


Based on prices of steel bars ) 

beams, tank plates, plain wire 

open-hearth rails, black pipe 

and black sheets These 


States it 


Composite Price June 12, 1923, Pig Iron, $28.46 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and foundr ) 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation 
the foundry an average of Chicago 
Philadelphia and Birmingham ) 


insignificant quantities are involved in such cancella 
tions and suspensions as have been received to date 
Buyers, however, are not overlooking the very heavy 
production of pig iron and ingots over the past several 
months and the easier tendency in semi-finished stee 
as well as in pig iron and scrap also is regarded as a 
warning against the building up of stocks by con 
sumers and distributers. 

There is not sufficient demand for pig iron 
provide a real test of prices, but it is apparent that 
the appearance of a real inquiry would result in con 
cessions from today’s levels. Lower prices also seem 
to be ahead for scrap, since there is no mill buying to 
speak of and the market now is largely without the 
support it recently had in the shape of purchases 
against short sales by dealers. Meanwhile railroad 
offerings of old material now are heavy at a time when 
not much is wanted. 

The materials are available in abundance for the 
production of steel; indeed, it is probably no exag 
geration to say that the steel company reserves of 
pig iron, scrap and other raw materials now are back 


to 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets. black, N¢ 28, P'’g +s +85 3.85 3.15 
Sheets, galv.. No. 28, P’gh ». 00 5.00 5.25 4.15 
Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 00 1.00 3.25 2 40 
Wire nails, Pittsburel , 00 00 3.00 2 40 
Plain wire, Pittsbure! 75 2.75 2.75 2.25 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gl r 80 3.80 3.80 05 
Tin plate, 1 b. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $4.75 
Old Material, 
Carwheels Chicago $22.00 22.50 $23.00 $18.25 
Carwheels, P! idelphia 23.00 23.00 24.00 17.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 21.50 °1.50 23.00 17.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 18.00 18.00 19.00 15.00 
Heavy steel scrap. Ch'go 18.00 18.50 19.00 14.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 24.50 25.00 6.50 18.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 2 0 23.00 24.00 19.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch'g net ton) 22.00 22 00 2° 50 16.00 
No. 1 RR. wt Phila 23.00 23.00 24.00 17.00 
No.1 RR. wrot.Ch'go. (net) £5.50 16.00 17.00 12.50 
Coke, Connellsville, per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace ke. promp $4.7 $4.75 $5.00 $6.50 
Foundr oke rompt a7) 5.7 6.00 7.00 
Metals, 
Per Lb. to La e Ruy i Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New Yor 15.25 15.25 16.25 14.00 
Electrolyt pper, refine ¢.7 14.75 15.50 13.75 
Zine, St. Louis 6.4 6.40 6.60 2 
Zine. New Y 6.50 6.75 6.95 fT ky 
Lead. St. I 7.0 7.0 6 90 » 50 
Lead, New Yor 7 7.30 7.25 ».80 
Tin (S ). New ¥ $2.00 418TH 41.7 50 
\ imor Asia N y 6.7 7.00 7.2 
( June 1923 2 789 
May 15, 1923 2.789¢ 
June 13, 1922 2.14le 
S pe { ir pre-war average 1.689¢ 
f finishe 
( June », 1923 $28.79 
May 15, 1923 29.29 
June 13, 1922, 23.89 
{10 ear pre-war average 15.72 


to the proportions they were just prior to the depletion 
resulting from the coal strike of last year. One com 
pany in this district estimates the decline in steel 
production since the first of the month at 10 per cent, 
but as the general average has been much less than 
that, output is high for this time of the year. Outside 
of some of the structural shops which are not getting 
as much steel as they want, there is no evidence of a 
lack of supplies among consumers, 

Pig Iron.—Prices on all grades are purely nominal 
since interest on the part of melters is almost com- 
pletely lacking and producers have assumed an atti- 
tude of waiting for consumers to say something rather 
than seek the level at which business can be done. It 
is frankly admitted that no considerable amount of 
tonnage could be sold at today’s prices, but develop- 
ment of a trading level is not easy with buyers holding 
aloof from the market. There have been no important 
sales of either the steel making or foundry grades in 
the week under review. A recent inquiry for 100 tons 
of low phosphorus iron developed considerable compe- 


tition among the furnaces. The Valley maker of this 





I 
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grade still is quoting $36, furnace, but on this inquiry 
a delivered price of about $35.25 was made by Eastern 
producers. 


_ We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.77 per gross ton: 


PD sb aloes ee i pie Sok . - $27.60 
Bessemer od 29.00 
Gray forge ... 28.50 
No. 2 foundry.. 29.00 
No. 3 foundry... : 28.50 
Malleable ni 29 00 
Low phosphorus copper free 26.00 


Ferroalloys.—Absence of important buying is be- 
ginning to tell on prices. The market here no longer 
is quotable above $125, furnace or seaboard, for 80 
per cent ferromanganese. Importers of this material 
here are rather anxious for business, and are known to 
have offered fair-sized tonnages for July delivery at 
$125. Such offerings here have found no takers. Do- 
mestic producers no longer are asking more than $125 
for early delivery and it is believed would shade that 
price to get some fourth quarter business. The market 
also is weaker on 50 per cent ferrosilicon, which, al- 
though nominally quoted as high as $92.50 delivered, 
is being offered by at least one producer at $90, and it 
is believed even less than the latter price would be 
named on an attractive inquiry. Consumers are too 
well covered to be interested in further supplies. Busi- 
ness in spiegeleisen in this district is very limited, and 
quotations are unchanged, they are fairly nom- 
inal in the important sales or inquiries. In 
this material, also, consumers are well covered against 
their requirements for the next two months. Prices are 
given on page 1745. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Hardly enough 
being done to clearly define just what prices are. Those 
manufacturers who do not produce their own steel, as 
for several weeks past, are getting full allotments from 
their regular supply sources, and because of hindrances 
to full finishing mill operations, as a result of labor 
shortages incident to warm weather, some are begin- 
ning to accumulate reserve supplies. This condition 
naturally reduces both the number and volume of open 
market inquiries, and there having been no material 
let-down in the production of ingots, producers are be- 
ginning to show more anxiety for business. This ten- 
dency at the moment shows stronger in billets and 
slabs than in sheet bars. The latter still are held gen- 
erally at $45, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, but an ap- 
praisal of the market on billets and slabs based upon 
a few recent tests indicates a range of $42.50 to $43 
on these forms. There are occasional sales of forging 
billets at $55, but there also has been business as low 
as $52.50. On wire rods $51 base is the top and bottom 
of the market. Interest in pipe skelp is very limited, 
and the quoted price is entirely nominal. Prices are 
given on page 1745. 

Wire Products.—Manufacturers in this district 
claim a considerable loss of production since the first 
of the month on account of labor defections due to hot 
weather. Demand for nails and black wire continues 
heavy, but there is no sign yet of a revival of interest 
in barbed wire for woven fence. Leading producers 
are diverting much steel which has been going to the 
latter products into plain wire and nails in an effort to 
reduce their obligations in these lines. Prices are given 
on page 1744. 


‘ . £ 
absence Oi 


business is 


Structural Material—We note no tendency on part 
of mills in this district to shade the regular price not- 
withstanding that new demands are small in keeping 
with current orders to local fabricating shops. Prices 
are given on page 1744. 

Plates.—Buyers no longer have any difficulty in find- 
ing a place on mill order books at 2.50c. base, Pitts- 
burgh, but we note no tendency on the part of the mills 
to go lower for orders. Prices are given on page 1744. 

Steel Rails—Low rate of coal mine operations ac- 
counts for a very limited demand for light rails, but 
makers do not yet need business badly enough to shade 


prices. 
We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new 
steel, 2.25c. base rolled from old rails, 2.15« to 
2.20c. base; standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill 


for Bessemer and open-hearth sections. 
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Tubular Goods.—Pressure for shipments of steel 
pipe against old orders still is very insistent both in 
merchant pipe and oil country goods, and some makers 
note a slightly increased amount of new demand as 
compared with recent weeks. There are some cancel- 
lations of oil country pipe orders, but the amount of 
tonnage is said to be insignificant and some mills still 
claim to be losing business because of their inability to 
make deliveries promptly enough. Specifications 
against boiler tube orders are heavy and urgent, but 
new business still is moderate. Makers have about 
Discounts given 
on page 1744. 


Sheets.—Reports of easier market conditions, par- 
ticularly with regard to black and blue annealed sheets 
from other centers, find no verification here. The lead- 
ing interest already is sold up fully for the third quar- 
ter, and cannot make a positive promise of delivery 
against additional tonnages before Oct. 1. Independ- 
ent makers have at least two months’ business on their 
books and in view of the plant suspensions planned for 
the early part of July for repairs and vacations, are 
not likely to have much open capacity for tonnage to 
be delivered in the third quarter. The spot demand 
having disappeared, the market is quotable at the Steel 
Corporation bases of 3.85c. for black, 3c. for blue an- 
nealed and 5c. for galvanized. Prices are given on 
page 1744. 

Tin Plate.—Business is restricted for want of some- 
thing to sell. : Practically all mills are obligated for 
third quarter, and are not disposed to enter business 
beyond the end of that period. All indications now 
point to a heavy pack of perishable foods and fears 
are expressed that with the’ summer at hand, it will 
be impossible to get out all the tin plate that will be 
needed for containers. The price of all mills to their 
regular customers is $5.50 per base box, Pittsburgh. 
Production for the first half of this year is expected 
to establish a new high record, but despite that fact, 
few mills have very large stocks of what are known 
as “stock items.” 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—All products under this heading 
still are priced at 3.30c. base, Pittsburgh, for the ordi- 
nary gages and widths. On light narrow stock, an 
effort is being made to secure 3.50c. base when such 
constitutes the bulk of orders, but when a part of the 
order involves other sizes, the whole takes the 3.30c. 
price. On hot-rolled strips for cold rolling, the usual 
discount of $3 per ton from the base price prevails. 
Prices are given on page 1744. 


Cold-Rolled Strips—The market is quotable at 
5.25e. base on both prompt and third quarter business. 
Some mills are well sold up for the latter period, while 
others still are open to business. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Last week’s statement 
that makers of bolts and nuts would probably continue 
the second quarter prices into the third quarter re- 
quires amplification. It now develops that practically 
no business was done at the discounts published around 
March 1, and that these quotations were named chiefly 
for the purpose of stimulating specifications at the 
former quotations. The market at that time was on a 
basis of 50 and 10 per cent off list for large machine 
bolts, and the prices for third quarter will probably 
be at that base instead of 40 and 10 per cent off list, 
the published quotation. A similar situation exists in 
rivets, which were priced as high as $3.50, base, per 
100 lb. for heavy structural and ship rivets, but which, 
in only a few instances, and then for small lots, sold 
above $3.25. Third quarter business in the latter will 
probably be at $3.25, base. Current business is mod- 
erate, but buyers are specifying fairly well on old 
orders. Prices and discounts given on page 1744. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—New busi- 
ness, as distinct from specifications on old orders, shows 
some increase with several makers in this district. 
The gain is not large, but is encouraging in view of 
the fact that buying was pretty slow during the pre- 
vious few weeks. Suspension of shipments by buyers 


are declared to involve only an insignificant tonnage. 
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On strictly new business, the regular quotation of 
3.25¢. base, Pittsburgh, for carload is well observed. 
Some makers still owe buyers considerable material 
carrying prices much below today’s level, Ground 
shafting is unchanged at 3.65c. base, f.0.b. mil] for 
carload lots. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—All makers in this district are 
holding firmly to 2.40c. base, Pittsburgh, for steel bars 
as the need of business is not yet great enough to 
induce price concessions. Current demands are smal] 
Prices of iron bars also are being maintained. 


. We quote soft steel bars, rolled from billets 
2.40c., _ base ; bars for cold-finishing of screw stock 
analysis, $3 per ton over base: reinforcing bars 


“olle« illets, 2 : as i 
r lled from billets, 2.40c., base: refined iron bars, 


3.25c. base, in carload lots or more f.o.b Pittsburgh. 

Track Fastenings.—Makers here are wel] supplied 
with business in large railroad spikes, bolt and barge 
spikes, and in tie-plates, but their order books are 
pretty well depleted on small railroad spikes, this being 
due to the low rate of operation in the coal mines. 
Large track bolts no longer are quotable above $4.25, 
base, per 100 lb., and it is believed that attractive in- 
quiries will induce some cutting of that price. Prices 
are given on page 1744. 


i 


Old Material—The market here is extremely dull, 
and inclined toward weakness. Dealers short of the 
market appear to have covered their contracts pretty 
well, and the melters in this territory are showing no 
interest in additional supplies. Prices lack the support 
they recently had in purchases by dealers anxious to 
complete contracts to avoid cancellations, and are de- 
pressed by the fact that some cancelled tonnages are 
being forced on the market. Railroads are offering 
heavy tonnages of old material, and the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, in a supplementary list just issued, 
is asking bids on more than 1000 gross tons of short 
rails. It is not possible to make any change in heavy 
melting steel, but practically all other grades are off 
from last week’s prices. 


_ We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel...... ; . . $21.50 to $2 ) 
No. 1 cast, cupola size 24.50 to 25.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 

Pee He dataaectedcdbase 22.00 to 22 
Compressed sheet steel ; 20.50 21 
Bundled sheet sides and ends 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 24.50 to 25.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs 24.50 to 25.00 
Low phosphorus standard bloom 

and billet ends.. oi 26.50 to 27.00 
Low phosphorus, plates and othe: 

DE dca cane 8 a : ; 25.00 Z 
tailroad malleable . af 24.00 to 24.51 
Steel car axles ..... ‘ 25.00 to 25.50 
CAME THOM WHOGIBs o6c cc cces 23.00 to 23.50 
Rolled steel wheels... 24.50 te Th 
Machine shop turnings 17.75 to 1 
Heavy steel axle turnings 18.75 t 19 
Short shoveling turnings 17.75 t 18 
Cast iron borings..... 18.00to 1 
Heavy breakable cast. 20.00 t 0.50 
a ae 17.50 to 18.00 
Sheet bar crop ends 25.50 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ; 18.00 to 18.50 


Coke and Coal.—One contract for third quarter fur- 
nace coke amounting to about 12,000 tons a month has 
been closed since a week ago at $5.75 per net ton at 
ovens, but the general contract level still is $5.50, the 
higher price in this case being due to the fact that the 
particular brand sold is better suited to the require- 
ments of the buyer than other brands. Some oven 
operators are sold up for practically all the coke they 
will produce during the third quarter, but there are a 
great many not in this condition and present indica- 
tions are that the remaining supplies will sell at less 
than $5.50 rather than above that figure. The contract 
foundry coke market is weaker, as the efforts to line 
up foundries at $7 or higher for last half have not been 
successful. Producers now are quoting from $6.25 to 
$6.75, but not much contract business has been closed. 
The spot furnace coke market still is quotable from 
$4.75 to $5.25 per net ton at ovens, but as a general 
proposition the market is $5 for good standard coke. 
Spot foundry coke ranges from $5.50 to $6. The coal 
market still is rather soft and we note a slightly lower 
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limit on mine run gas and coking coal, sales of which 
have lately been made at $2.35 per net ton at mine 
against $2.50, the recent minimum. Mine run steam 
coal still is quotable at from $1.75 to $2.25, while 
$2.50 now seems to be the top on mine run gas and 
coking coal. 


Hearing in Suit to Prevent Absorption of 
Steel & Tube Co. of America 


In the suit brought by the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Co. to restrain the proposed absorption of the Steel & 
Tube Co. of America by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., hearings were begun in Wilmington, Del., Monday, 
before Chancellor Wolcott. A temporary injunction 
was granted in April against the disposition of the 
plant for $73,000,000, it being contended by the com- 
plainant that the valuation is at least $25,000,000 below 
what the stockholders should receive. 

Charles F. Faucett of Milwaukee, counsel for the 
defendant, argued that the amount specified is a fair 
valuation. 

It is expected that a decision will be rendered at an 
early date. 


Industrial Activity at Springfield, Ohio 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, June 11.—To meet the demands 
of the trade the Steel Products Engineering Co. has 
added a night force. As a result of orders received 
from the Government and also from various concerns 
the indication are that the plant will be operated with 
a day and a night force all summer. 

The Superior Gas Engine Co. and James Leffel & 
Co. are being operated with full forces. Both have a 
number of good orders ahead. The new machine shop 
of the Superior Gas Engine Co. has been roofed and 
will soon be ready for occupancy. It is stated that the 
company is planning for further expansion within the 
next year. 

Both plants of The Armstrong Mfg. Co. are operat- 
ing full time. Enough orders have been booked for the 
No. 1 foundry to keep it busy the most of the year. 
The No. 2 plant, where heavy castings are made, has 


sufficient business ahead to last it for several months. 


The Enamelight Corporation, Detroit, has been 
organized with a capitalization of $100,000 to manu- 
facture and sell a commercial lighting unit. The new 
organization has taken over the Enamelight company, 
which has been developing and marketing its product 
for the last year, and has taken temporary offices at 
546 Book Building, Detroit. The company has manu- 
facturing plants in Steubenville, Ohio, Coraopolis, Pa., 
Chicago and Detroit, and is equipped to produce 
25,000 units per week. Officers of the company are: 
R. D. Wardell, president; Frank Farrington, vice- 
president; F. W. Kanter, secretary; H. J. Guthard, 
treasurer. The directors comprise the above officers 
and G. E. Miller. 


Official announcement was made Saturday, June 9, 
that Walter P. Chrysler has increased his holdings with 
the Maxwell Motor Corporation to the extent that 
hereafter he will be permanently associated with that 
organization. Mr. Chrysler was retained about three 
years ago as chairman of the board of directors to 
undertake the development and upbuilding of the 
Maxwell-Chalmers properties, but he did not relinquish 
his other activities at that time. Mr. Chrysler was at 
one time president and general manager of the Buick 
Motor Co., and later a vice-president of the General 
Motors Corporation. 





The Republic Steel Package Co., Richmond, Cal., 
recently organized, will take over a plant which has 
been in operation for about 15 months, previously oper- 
ated by the Republic Steel Package Co., Cleveland. 
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Chicago 


Few Orders for Pig lron or Finished Materials 
Consumption Heavy 


CHICAGO, June 12.—The situation in most depart- 
ments of the market closely approximates a buyers’ 
strike. New business is light and it is evident that 
consumers are holding back their purchases in the hope 
that prices will take a downward turn. The dearth 
of buying is most pronounced in pig iron, but in finished 
steel also new commitments are small and heavy ship- 
ments are steadily reducing the mills’ obligations. Re- 
ports of concessions in steel are more numerous, but 
nothing resembling a general decline has taken place 
and in view of the comfortable bookings of most mills, 
prices of most rolled products, with the possible excep- 
tion of tin plate and sheets, are expected to hold for 
some time. 

Local prices on plates, shapes and bars are still 
notably firm, as evidenced by the fact that material 
for specific delivery is commanding $2 to $4 a ton more 
than for indefinite shipment. Buyers, however, are im- 
pressed by the heavy production of the mills and look 
forward to the time when supply will exceed demand 
and the advantage in the market will revert to them. 
Mills, on the other hand, are encouraged by the ab- 
cancellations and suspensions and the evi- 
dences of sustained consumption to be observed on all 
They are confident that buying will be resumed 
on a broad scale before prices are seriously disturbed, 
but time alone will determine whether their view or 
that of the buyers is correct. It is therefore not 
unreasonable to expect that watchful waiting will con- 
tinue to be the policy of the trade until either seller or 
buyer is forced to break the deadlock. 


sence of 


sides. 


Notwithstanding what appears to be the general 
characteristic of the market, fabricating awards for 
the week reached the record-breaking total of 34,700 
tons. Of this amount, however, the Hetch Hetchy 
aqueduct, California, alone accounted for 24,700 tons. 
On the other hand, 8000 tons was involved in two oil 
storage tank lettings, the first tank awards in several 
weeks. Further tank buying is expected in view of 
a number of attractive inquiries which have appeared. 
While a revival of activity in that field may develop 
because of conditions peculiar to the oil industry, rail- 
road car purchases have almost entirely ceased and the 
carriers are frank to state that they regard the car 
builders’ present prices as too high. 


Ferroalloys—A carload of resale ferromanganese 
was sold for prompt shipment at $120, seaboard, but 
the general quotation for all deliveries is now $125. 


A local melter has purchased a car of 14 to 16 per cent 


ferrosilicon. Otherwise the alloy market has been 
without features. 
We quote su pel ent ferromanganese $130.56 
for ill leliveries er cent ferrosilicor $95, cle 
livered spiegeleise! 18 ft 72 per cent $53.58 to 


$56.08 


delivered 


Pig Iron.—In the absence of buying the market is 
untested and the quotation of $32, local furnace, 
is largely nominal except on sales of spot cars. While 
this in territory intermediate 
between Chicago and other producing centers, no con- 
cessions have been reported in this city or in the section 
of the West regularly served by local furnaces. As 
low as $30, reported to have been 
quoted in central Michigan, but the business was lost 
to a Lake Erie furnace. In the face of the firmness of 
Chicago furnaces in this district, buyers believe that 
prices will be forced down as the result of declines in 
other producing centers. Prices at Lake Erie, Ironton 
and Valley furnaces will not have to much 
further before they can deliver at Chicago at less than 
the present local quotation. Small amounts of resale 
iron have been sold at Southern resale 
having changed hands at as low as $25. Most Southern 
producers continue to hold to $27, base, Birmingham, 
and the lowest furnace quotation reported here is $26. 


base, 


price has been shaded 


base, Chicago, is 


recede 


concessions, 
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A local melter is inquiring for 2500 tons of malleable 
and foundry, but otherwise there are no sizable ton- 
nages before the trade. A Milwaukee melter has 
purchased 100 tons of low phosphorus for prompt ship- 
ment at a price which was not disclosed. A Wisconsin 
foundry closed for 100 tons of 9 per cent silvery at a 
reported concession of $2 under the market. 
Quotations on Northern foundry high phosphorus 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and 
do not include an average switching charge of 6lc. 
per ton Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards or, when so indicated, f.o.b. furnace 
other than local 
Lake 
1.50, delivered at Chicago. 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 Picnialte 
Northern coke, foundry No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 


Superior charcoal, averaging sil 
aioli dena) de $36.65 


33.00 


Z.25 .. ‘ ia ‘ 32.00 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil. 32.00 
Basic 32.00 
High phosphorus és Cece ee ee 
Southern No. 2 aie , cvvergee.01 to 33.01 


Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, copper free 
.$37.00 to 38.00 


44.29 


(nominal) ba 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent 


Plates.—With the almost complete disappearance of 
railroad car buying, demand for plates is developing 
from other sources. A bay crossing line for the Hetch- 
Hetchy Aqueduct, Cal., requiring 16,700 tons of plates, 
has been awarded to the M. W. Kellogg Co., New York. 
Steel penstocks for the Moccasin Creek power plant of 
the same project, requiring 8000 tons, were let to the 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., Oakland, Cal. The Humble 
Oil Co. has placed 10 80,000 bbl. oil storage tanks, in- 
volving 3000 tons, for erection in Texas, to the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works. The Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Galveston, Tex., has let 20 55,000 bbl. tanks, requiring 
5000 tons, to the United Iron Works. Other oil inter- 
ests are expected to enter the market soon. A local 
builder is inquiring for steel for 150 tank cars to be 
built for an unnamed Western oil company. The Fed- 
eral Government is in the market for 16 river barges, 
involving 1800 tons, and the Pere Marquette is inquir- 
ing for two Great Lakes car ferries. The American 
Shipbuilding Co. contemplates the construction of two 
lake freighters for resale. Notwithstanding these large 
individual projects, general demand for plates is not 
brisk and with shipments greatly exceeding new busi- 
ness, mills are steadily reducing their obligations. The 
price situation is firm and unchanged. 


The mill 
Jobbers quote 


quotation is 2.60c. to 


3.30c. for plates out of stock. 


2.80c., Chicago 


Structural Material.—Fabricating lettings and in- 


quiries are more numerous, although they involve 
smaller tonnages on the average than was the case 


earlier in the year. Railroad work continues to figure 
prominently in the market and with their needs great 
and their earnings large, the carriers are expected to 
continue their construction programs through the re- 
mainder of the year. Plain material prices are firm 
and mills are shipping heavily against old business. 
The mill quotation on plain material is 2.60c. to 


2. 70e Chicago. quote 3.30e for plain 
material out of warehouse 


Jobbers 


Bars.—Automobile production is being maintained 
at a record-breaking rate, but some manufacturers are 
manifesting apprehension as to the future by exercis- 
ing a more conservative policy in purchasing supplies. 
Agricultural implement manufacturers look forward to 
their fall business with confidence and are commencing 
to buy their steel requirements. One important com- 
pany has covered its full needs, a second has bought 
60 per cent of its anticipated requirements, and others 
are taking similar action. The farm machinery indus- 
try continues to operate at two-thirds of capacity. Most 
consumers of soft steel bars, however, are pursuing an 
exceedingly cautious policy and are holding their pur- 
chases to the minimum in the hope that prices will take 
a downward turn. Although local mills are slowly re- 
ducing their backlogs, their prices are unchanged and 
firm. Demand for bar iron is largely from the rail- 
roads and is lighter than usual. Although a few con- 
cessions are reported, the market is still generally 
quotable at 2.60c. Chicago. Hard steel bar mills are re- 


ceiving more liberal orders and specifications from the 
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implement industry, which is now preparing for its 
fall trade. Demand for reinforcing steel has fallen off. 


, Mill prices are: Mild steel bars 2 50c 
( hicago ; common bar iron, 2.60c.. Chicago ra 
2.25c. to 2.30c., Chicago mill 


Jobbers quote 3.20c. for steel bars out of ia 


house. The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled stee¢ 
bars and shafting is 4.30c. for unds and 1.80 
flats, squares and hexagons 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed stee 
bars at 3.15c. base; hoops, 4.55¢.: bands. 3.950 


Wire Products.—Demand for nails jis maintained, 
but other wire products are easier. In view of the ab 
sence of cancellations and suspensions, the present 
pause in buying is regarded as a temporary lull. It is 
conceded that jobbers are fairly well stocked, but it is 
pointed out that dealers have low inventories and that 
when they are depleted the jobbers’ stocks will soon be 
wiped out. Mills are well booked ahead and prices are 
firm. For mill prices, see finished iron and steel. f.ob. 
Pittsburgh, page 1744. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 6 
to No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.: extra 
for black annealed wire, lic. per 100 n 


wire nails, $3.95 per 100 Ib 
$3.40 per keg. 


Cast Iron Pipe—The American Cast Iron Pipe | 
will furnish 500 tons for Sidney, Ohio. Charles M. Por 
ter, Chicago, has the general contract for water mains 
at Highland Park, IIl., but has not yet placed the pipe, 
involving 280 tons. Cayuga, Ind., took bids vesterday 
on 160 tons of 4-, 6- and 8-in. Warren, Ohio. takes bids 
June 14 on 165 tons of 6-in., Class B, 115 tons of 8-in 
and 68 tons of 10-in. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.} ‘hicag as f ow 
Water pipe, 4-in., $64.20 6-ir I S60. 2 
above 12-in., $58.20 to $59.20: cla 4 nd gas pine 


$5 extra. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Third quarter contracting 
ting under way, but the market is still notably quiet 
and buyers are parrying for concessions. Sellers, how 


? 
S ge 


ever, find encouragement in sustained operations among 


their customers. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 4 boiler rivets 
4.10c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 i: 15 and per 
cent off; larger sizes, 45 and ff arriage bolts 


up to % x 6 in., 40 and 5 off; larger sizes, 40 and 
off: hot pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped 


$2.50 off: blank nuts, $2.50 off: coach or iz rews 
gimlet points, square heads, 50 and per cent off 


Sheets.—Demand continues to lag and reports of 
concessions of from $1 to $2 a ton are more frequent 
These instances, however, are still in the minority and 
a large part of the business which is being closed 
bringing the full market. Mills are expected to show 
strong resistance to a general reduction in the market 


unless they succeed in obtaining their third quarter 


sheet bars at lower prices. Conversion costs, they as 
sert, would not warrant a decline in sheets unless sheet 
bars should recede at least to $40. 


Mill quotations are 3.8oc. f N¢é . 
for No 10 blue annealed and < for N 
vanized, all being Pittsburgh prices ib je 


freight rate to Chicago of 34c. pe 
Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Chicag 
nealed, 5.20c. for black and 6 for Z 


Reinforcing Bars.—There are fewer lettings of 100 
tons or more, but small orders are still plentiful A 
large amount of pending business is unclosed, but it is 
to be noted that new projects are not so numerous 
Improved deliveries from the mills have put dealers i1 
a more comfortable position so far as stocks are con 
cerned. 

Lettings include: 

Lloyd Mfg. Co. plant Men é \ 

Truscon Steel Co 


Smith, Bridgeman & Co. store, F 
Truscon Steel Co 

Wisconsin road work, 125 tons Ki Ss 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, engine g 
ing, 100 tons to C. A. P. Turner 

Sanitarium, Glenn Lake, Mint 00 1 to ¢ \ & 

Eight-story apartment hotel fe 4. V. Lee, D Ml 
165 tons to McRae Steel Co 

Pending business includes: 

Commonwealth Edison Co. Chicago i hop, Fis 
Street and Chicago River, 200 tons, bids on gene tract 
taken June 8. 

Addition to Underwriters Laboratories, ©! ig 7 s 
bids on general contract closed June 

Eddy Paper Corporation warehouse, White Pigeon Mict 


125 tons. 
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Headhouse anda on St Chicago Union Station 500 
ons, general contract to be closed June 14 

Underground Const: tion C work for Illinois Central 
Railroad, 175 tons 

Ford Motor C plants at St. Paul, Minn. and Iron 
Mountain, Mict nnage not estimated 

Fairmont Creamer Cc ower house and reamery, 


Fargo, N. D 

Warehouse Prices.—Local jobbers have reduced 
cold-rolled steel bars and shafting to $4.30 per 100 Ib. 
for rounds and to $4.80 for flats, squares and hexagons. 


Rail and Track Supplies.—The formal distribution 
if the New York Central rails gave the Illinois Steel 
Co. 57,100 tons, the Inland Steel Co., 12,050 tons, the 
Carnegie Steel Co. 13,350 tons, and the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 67,500 tons. These rails are desired for shipment 
this year. Rail orders from Western roads placed 
within the past three weeks aggregate more than 60,000 
tons. Fully 500,000 tons of rails were placed by Amer- 
ican roads during the recent buying movement, and 
out of that total about 200,000 tons were divided be- 
tween Chicago and Colorado mills. Although this is 

for purchases of track supplies, upwards 

of 20,000 tons tie plates are under consideration and 
there is a fair demand for spikes and bolts. Current in- 
quiries for spikes and bolts from the Louisville & Nash- 
the Chesapeake & Ohio involve 15,000 to 

Demand for light rails is slack owing to 


not the seas 


ville and 


0.000 kegs 


the curtalle perations of coal mines 

star i 4 i en-hearth rails $4 

gt i é f b. make mills 
Sta id kes ‘ mill rack bolts 

‘ i ror e plate 2.0 
' BOK f.o.b. mill angle bars 
} hve j é tal rd spikes out of warehouse 

i ck bolts. 4.80c. base 


Old Material.—The market is exceedingly quiet and 
prices continue to recede. There is still a small amount 
of buying by short interests which have orders to fill 
by July 1. and consumers are commencing to purchase 
n a quiet way as the gap between scrap and pig iron 
prices widens This is particularly true of malleable 
ind cast grades. Steel works are out of the market and 
one large interest has stopped shipments against old 
yrders Railroad lists include the Wabash, 5400 tons, 
the Nickel Plate and its subsidiary, the Lake Erie & 
Western, 1900 tons: the Louisville & Nashville, 10,000 
tons: the Chicago Great Western, 700 tons, and the 


Chesapeake & Ohio, 4200 tons 
We er ' nsumers vard Chicag 
X sfer charges paid 
[ (y i 
. oto $2 ) 
oo te 
} 0 to 9 
2.00to 35. 
} 4 iT é ne 
g 19 te o.00 
~ t 1.00 to ] it 
He | OO te ] ) 
KY mee 
¢ l ib t 1s 
[yr 14.50 t 15.00 
H ‘ Of 17.00 
4 Lt UT ‘ 
Ne? 
0 ; 
7 O tt ) 
irot 
0 te I 
a . 11 Sé 12.0 
t f : 16.00to 16 
: “ 12.00 j ; 
No r i ight 15.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 silroa \ ight 16.00 to 16 
Steel } j « 1 ce I ~ 270.00 to 20.50 
Co nrings °1.50 to 2° OO 
Ny ; - ast 7 HOto 22.50 
No 1 railr ad : t 20.00 to 20.50 
N agT u ; i 20.00 to a0 0 
Low punching 7.50 18.00 
L, ae 1250 19.00 
Machine shop tur gs 11.50to 12.00 
Cast t nz 13.00 t 13.50 
Short shove ' innings 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove niat 15.00to 15.56 
trate bar 15.00to 15.50 
Brak 15.00 to 15.59 
ta al 2 H0to 22.50 
Agr tur nalleabl °2150to 22.00 
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New York 


Reduction of Pig Iron Prices Fails to Develop 
Much Business 


New YORK, June 12.—The $2 per ton reduction 
made by eastern Pennsylvania furnaces resulted in very 
little business coming out and buyers are still looking 
for lower prices. Interest centers in the purchase of 
500 tons of No. 2X by a prominent machinery com- 
pany. The price paid has been carefully guarded by 
the purchaser, but it is known that several furnaces 
which bid $30 per ton, furnace, for No. 2X lost the 
business and it is understood that other bidders showed 
a disposition to disregard the usual differentials. The 
company will be in the market within a few days for 
an additional tonnage. Malleable buyers are sounding 
the market, but there seems to be no indication that 
any considerable tonnage will be placed by them im- 
mediately. Reports from New England indicate foun- 
dries are extremely busy on old orders, but that new 
orders are not coming in as might be desired. Deliv- 
eries in New England by the New Haven Railroad 
have shown remarkable improvement, in fact, some 
foundries are unable to obtain enough laborers to un- 
load cars as rapidly as they are received, and are com- 
pelled to ask for deferring of deliveries. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. $33.27 
Fast. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 32.27 
Bast. Pa. No. 2 fdy, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 31.27 
utenlo, wi, 1.76 to 3.25.....s200% $33.41 to 33.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to ees hes olen sc 34.44 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.7 [eo OO Bes ike ncanka we 33.44 


Ferroalloys.—The principal inquiry for ferromanga- 
nese before the market is one for 500 tons for delivery 
in the last half, which has probably gone to a British 
producer at $125, seaboard. Otherwise demand is con- 
fined to carload and small lots asked for by consumers 
as they need the alloy, which is of course for fairly 
early shipment. For prompt delivery $130, seaboard or 
furnace, is the quotation. The spiegeleisen market is 
very quiet, with prices unchanged at $45 to $47.50, fur- 
nace, for the 20 per cent alloy and $44 to $46.50, furnace, 
for the lower grade. There have been sales of carload 
and small! lots for early shipment and some contracting 
for the last half. The 50 per cent ferrosilicon market 
is quiet and steady at unchanged prices. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Makers still report an active de- 
mand, more rapid fulfillment of which is prevented by 
labor shortage. Deliveries being offered still extend 
well up to Oct. 1, and prices are firm. We quote per 
net ton, in carload lots, f.o.b. New York, as follows: 
6-in. and larger, $58.50; 4-in. and 5-in., $63; 3-in., 
$68.80, with $4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. 
Makers of soil pipe report jobbers’ stocks well filled 
and very little buying. Discounts continue unchanged 
in general, although some shading has occurred, in one 
instance a Southern seller having transacted some busi- 
ness at about 5 points better than the Northern mar- 
ket, but even these concessions, it is said, have brought 
out only a few carloads. We quote discounts of both 
Northern and Southern makers, f.o.b. New York, in car- 
load lots, as follows: 6-in. standard, 13 to 15% per 
cent off list; heavy 23 to 25% per cent off list. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—More spirited competition 
for fabricated steel work and consequent lowering of 
quotations amounting to about $10 a ton have brought 
more awards in the metropolitan district than have 
developed in several weeks. The aggregate tonnage of 
pending inquiries is also larger than for some weeks. 
In concrete construction work there is also more com- 
petition with slight concessions, it is reported, in prices 
quoted on concrete bars. Mills rolling bars from new 
steel state that they have not gone below 2.40c., Pitts- 
burgh, for bars, but it is common belief that orders 
have been placed at 2.35c. and even at 2.30c., possibly 
to so-called rerolling mills. In general it may be said 


that prices on all forms of steel are holding firmly so 
far as the larger producers are concerned. 


Reports 
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from the Central West of shading on tin plate find no 
duplication here, it being stated that tnere is no diffi- 
culty in selling at $5.50 per base box. Some mills 
which held out for $6 find difficulty, however, in getting 
that figure. Final figures on the rail award of the 
New York Central give 67,500 tons to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., 57,100 tons to the Illinois Steel Co., 13,350 
to Carnegie Steel Co. and 12,050 tons to Inland Steel 
Co. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 


as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.74c. to 2.84c.; plates 
and structural shapes, 2.84c.; bar iron, 2.74c, °*=*** 


Warehouse Business.—With the exception ot Black 


and galvanized sheets, the market is substanti un- 
changed from last week. Business is slightly ter, 
but the demand for plates out of stock is stil Vy. 


Black sheets are particularly dull, while the galvanized 
sheet market is only fairly active and shading in both 
grades is reported prevalent. With 5.25c. per Jb. and 
6.25c. per lb. base, the official schedule of most ware- 
houses in New York on black and galvanized respec- 
tively, on desirable lots, prices have been shaded down 
to 4.75c. and 5.75c. per lb. base for black and galvan- 
ized. The pipe market continues fairly active and 
warehouses handling wrought iron and steel pipe re- 
port a continued shortage of the smaller sizes, mill 
deliveries being slow. No change is noted in brass 
and copper products. We quote prices on page 1762. 


Coke.—Spot foundry coke is now quoted at $5.75 
to $6.25 per ton, and furnace coke for spot shipment is 
from $5.25 to $6 per ton. On contracts foundry coke is 
available at recent quotations, while furnace coke con- 
tracts are usually made at $6 per ton or slightly lower. 
The price of by-product coke is $12.34 to $12.41, New- 
ark and Jersey City points. 





Old Material.—The market is again slightly weaker, 
a fair range of prices on heavy melting steel New 
York being $14.50 to $15 per ton, with railroad quality 
at $15 to $15.50 per ton. Delivered eastern Pennsyl- 
vania $18.50 and in some instances $19 per ton are 
paid with $18 delivered being paid for railroad quality. 
Some cancellation of higher priced contracts by mills 
is reported where deliveries had not been completed 
by the date specified. Some stove plate is reported 
moving to consumers in Phoenixville and Harrisburg 
and $15 per ton is being paid for specification pipe de- 
livered Milton. On machine shop turnings, $15.75 per 
ton is being paid by some dealers delivered Phoenixville. 
Stove plate is quotable in the New York district at 
$12.75 to $13.25 per ton, based upon $16.25 per ton, 
delivered eastern Pennsylvania. But little buying of 
stove plate by New Jersey foundries is reported. 
Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard...... $14.50 to $15.00 
Steel rails, short lengths, or 

OGULVRIONE 2. ccccccnreccsccces 15.00 to 15.50 
Ratia for POMS. 1 .ccccesccssece 16.00 to 18.00 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 25.00 to 26.00 
eee ORE BING s 60-4 kobe cee snsickes 20.00 to 21.00 
TVOM GRE GEIOR. on ccvcccccsevceses 25.00to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 17.00 to 18.00 
Wrought iron track...........+.. 16.00 to 16.50 
i. og eee ee er 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast borings (CORR) ....sccocce 12.75 to 13.25 
Machine-shop turnings ......... 12.75 to 13.25 
Mixed borings and turnings.... 12.75 to 13.25 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long)......... 11.00 to 11.50 
GOVE DAGRS 2p cccavesacavcccsrs 12.75to 13.25 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 20.00 to 21.00 
Cast-iron car wheels.......... 18.00 to 19.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery GRSt....cccevce $21.00 to $22.00 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 20.00 to 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 18.00 to 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

etc.) 


21.00 
19.00 


16.00 to 17.00 


Contracts for Oil Tanks 


YOUNGSTOWN, June 12.—The Youngstown Boiler & 
Tank Co. has been awarded a contract for twenty 
55,000-bbl. oil tanks for the Texas fields, involving the 
use of 3000 tons of plates which have been ordered. 
The order represents an investment of upward of 
$400,000. 
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Cincinnati 


Lower Prices Named in Southern Ohio Ten- 
nessee Iron Selling at $25.50, Birmingham 


CINCINNATI, June 12.—The southern Ohio furnace 
which has been actively soliciting business booked ap- 
proximately 3500 tons during the week, 1000 tons of 
which went to a central Ohio melter at $28. Ironton 
basis, and 2000 tons to a southern Ohio melter at $28.50. 
Small lots made up the rest of the tonnage. Another 
furnace is reported to have booked several hundred 
tons from an Indiana melter at $28, Ironton basis. 
These sales constituted the greater part of the market 
activity. On at least one of the above lots, several 
quotations of $28, Ironton, were made, and while some 
furnaces are still asking $29, the lower figure repre- 
sents today’s market. It is reported that silvery prices 
have been shaded $1 a ton on ecarload orders, more par- 
ticularly in the Detroit district. Basic and Bessemer 
are not in demand. Tennessee iron is still available at 
$25.50, Birmingham, for prompt shipment, but Alabama 
furnaces are holding to $27, base, and are quoting this 
price for third quarter. Indications are that furnaces 
which had been reported to be sold through third quar- 
ter will have tonnages to offer for this delivery, as pro- 
duction is heavier than anticipated, due principally to 
good furnace operations. Apparently there has been 
no let-up in the melt in the South, or the Cincinnati 
district, but reports from automobile parts manufac- 
turers indicate a tendency to curtail operations. So 
far, no holdups of pig iron shipments have been re 
quested and melters are taxing all the iron due on con- 
tracts and in some cases anticipating shipments. There 
is no inquiry current, although one large melter, with 
plants in various parts of the country, is understood to 
be figuring on 20,000 tons of malleable and basic for 
third quarter. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingha 
and $2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. ¢ ‘ 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to ‘ 
CREE Secs we wesees ; $29.55 to $31.4 


Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 soft) 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 
Southern Ohio coke, sil 
2.25 (No. 2) 0.27 to 
Basic Northern } 
Malleable o. it 
Finished Materials.—Orders are becoming more nu 

merous for finished materials, but sizable tonnages ar‘ 
still lacking. There has been no let-up in manufactu 
ing, apparently, for consumers are still keeping right 
after the mills for shipment on contract No hold 
ups of tonnages have been reported so far, even fron 
manufacturers closely allied with the automotive i 
dustry. Agricultural implement manufacturers have 
not as yet shown much interest in fall requirements 
of steel, but are buying specialties from time to time 
Inquiries for sheets for immediate shipment are fa 
though consumer? are showing more interest in r 
ing shipments on their contracts. Third quarter require 


ments have been pretty well covered. Demand for wire 
and wire products continues fair. Prices generally re 
main at last week’s levels. Some of the independent 
mills, which had been asking 2.50c. for bars and 2.60c 
for shapes and plates, have now come down to tl 
market level of 2.40c. and 2.50c. respectively. Report 
are heard of shading of sheet prices, but in the ( 
exceptional circumstances attend the offe1 Deliveri 


are showing much improvement. The structura 
ket is more active. The Champion C ated Pape 
Hamilton, Ohio, is taking bids on an addition requiring 
600 tons. A Scottish Rite Temple at Nashvi le, enn 

will be let June 14. This project involves about /00 
tons. The L. & N. Railroad has taken bids on 150 tons, 
and the Big Four Railroad has awarded 1200 tons 
plate girders to the McClintic -Marshall ¢ oO. Reinfor 
ing bars are fairly active, though most of the inquiries 
run less than 100 tons. There was much activity in 
bolts and nuts in the local market last week, third 
quarter contracting being reported as very good, ae 
prices remaining the same as those quoted on secon 
quarter contracts. 
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Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers continue to re- 
port good orders in all lines, with prices remaining 
the same as have been effective for the past few weeks. 
Stocks are in fair shape. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 
3.50c.; reinforcing bars, 3.60c.; hoops, 4.55¢c.; bands, 
4.25c.; shapes, 3.60c.; plates, 3.60c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.50c cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 5c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.25c.; No 
28 black sheets, 5.35c No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
6.35c.; No. 9 annealed wire, $3.60 per 100 Ib.; com- 
mon wire nails, $3.60 per keg base. 

Coke.—There is little activity in coke, and prices 
are inclined to lower levels. Connellsville furnace coke 
is quoted at $5 to $5.25, with foundry at $5.75 to $6.75. 
Wise County furnace is quoted at $6, and foundry at 
$7. New River foundry is unchanged at $13, and by- 
product is still quoted at $10, Connellsville. Holdup 
and revisions of contracts are becoming more numerous. 


Old Material.—The scrap market has become a deal- 
ers’ affair almost entirely. Dealers who are short of 
tonnages for June quotas have been offering premiums 
for steel grades to apply on contracts, and some trad- 
ing is going on on this basis. Consumers, however, are 
not buying extensively. We note one sale of 500 tons 
of melting steel to a district steel plant at $21, deliv- 
ered, and another of 300 tons at $20, delivered. Ma- 
chinery cast has been sold at $22.50, delivered. Prices 
generally are at least 50c. per ton lower than last 
week. The Norfolk & Western list offers approximate- 
ly 25,000 tons of various grades. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Cin- 
nr at 
Pe Gross Ton 

hund nee $14.00 to $14.50 

Iron 1 16.50to 17.00 

Relaying rails ’ Ib nd up 29.00 to 29.50 

Rails f : ; 18.00 to 18.50 

Heavy é ng é 17.00to 17.50 

Steel : ul elting 16.90 to 16.50 

Ca vhee 17.00 to 17.50 

I Net Ton 

p 13.50 to 14.00 

( 12.50to 13.00 

S 11.50to 12.00 

R 18.00 to 18.50 

N i ‘ ‘ 72.00 to z.00 

14.00 to 14.50 

'450to 25.00 

side) 14.50to 15.00 

11.50 to 17.00 


St. Louis 


Pig Iron Buying from Hand to Mouth—Serap 


Steel Declining 


Sr. Louis, June 12.—The market for pig iron re- 
mains quiet Although stocks in hands of melters are 
Ww, the e buying only from hand to mouth, show 
g terest in third quarter requirements. The 
t in the district 1s keeping up, and concerns are 
ting on shipments against contracts. Very few 


iquir hav 1 received in the last week. A Kan 
as melter bought 250 tons. The market for North- 
ern iron till at $32, Chicago, with some sales re- 
ported at $31 The Granite City producer is still quot- 
ne $33 to $34 at the furnace, having sold its make for 


g $3: 
econd quarter and into third quarter. The Southern 
ratio! s reported easy at $27 although a leading 
uker is ting $23 
W ] urd S Loui 
id f ace r $2.16 
c go. $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 
ind er $5.17 f m Birmingham, all rail, and %1 
“ witching charge from Granite Cit 
1.75 t ,.29 $34.16 
Nor ‘ ] t ».25 $4.16 
BR $4.16 
Souther é to 2.2 $2.17 


Finished Iron and Steel——Some good sized contracts 
were placed during the week for reinforcing bars and 
structural steel, and several jobs with considerable ton- 
nages are pending. Outside of this the market is quiet. 
Railroads are buying only small lots. Warehouses are 
taking only such material as they bought some time 
ago before the market advanced, and fabricators are 






net gee 









































following the same policy. 
the Oklahoma oil fields. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 
bars, 3.35¢c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.35c.; structural 
shapes, 3.45c.; tank plates, 3.45¢c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 4.45c No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, 


There is some activity in 


one pass, 5.20c.; cold drawn rounds, shafting and 
screw stock, 4.45c.; structural rivets, 4.15c¢ boiler 
rivets, 4.25c tank rivets, yy in. and smaller, 50-5 


per cent off list; machine bolts, 
riage bolts, 40-5 per cent; lag screws, 50-5 per cent; 
hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, $2.50; 
and tapped, $2.50 off list 


45-5 per cent; car- 


Coke.—Coal dealers are now closing contracts for 
fall deliveries of domestic coke with considerably more 
interest than was shown at this time last year. This 
is due to a desire to be prepared in the event of an- 
other coal strike. The market for both domestic and 
foundry grades is quiet. Connellsville coke is selling 
at from $6 to $7.25 at the ovens. 


Old Material.—The old material market made further 
declines the last week. About the only buying is by 
dealers who have short interests, which will be wiped 
out soon. Mills are not at all interested in offerings, 
with the exception of a few specialties. It is expected 
that mills will not be in the market for the next 30 to 
45 days at least, as they are well supplied and con- 
sumption will be decreased with the warm weather. 
Relaying rails are in good demand. Railroad lists 
show heavy tonnages, as follows: Baltimore & Ohio, 
14,000 tons, including 2500 tons of rails and 4000 tons 
of destroyed steel cars; Wabash, 5500 tons; Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, 2000 tons; Mobile & Ohio, 2500 to 3000 
tons, including 1000 tons of wheels; Kansas City South- 
ern, 400 tons. 





We quote dealers prices f.o.b. consumers works 
Ss Lou industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
1iOoWS 
Pe G 8 
‘ 
[ror rails $20.00 to $20.50 
Ra r rolling 19.2 » 19.7 
Ste rails less tha 19.50 to 20.00 
Rela ng rails. standard se 7 50 te »g 00 
(‘as on ear wheel Hono to OOOO 
Hea me ne ste ;-50to 18.00 
Heavy snoveling ste 17.00 te ‘.oV 
Frog witcl 1 zg 
’ t { 
pP \ ] 
He kles al l ) 
Ste le ba i 16.2 
axles 26.00 te 26.50 
Ste 11 ixles 19.00 te 19.50 
Wrought ron bat nd tra mms 20.00 te 20.50 
1 railroad wrought 16.00 to 16.50 
N railroad wi ig l TO 16.0 
Ra j springs OOO te i) ( 
Ca ron borings 15.00 te 1 0) 
N } 15b.50to 16.00 
* y s ] { ’ 
\ ichir i 1% ’ ) 
rh iT id Ma ‘ ‘ +0) 
\I ic] a} t ) 


Buttalo 


Interest of Buyers Increases, but the Pig [ron 


Are W eaker 


Inquiry for pig iron 


Prices 


June 12. 


more encouraging 


BUFFALO, 


pe ired in a 


nas ap- 


volume and buyers who 


have been indifferent for many weeks are showing mort 
interest. This development has not reached the stage 
where any big sales have been made but may be 
summed up in the statement that buying is a step 
nearer. In the face of this, prices are weaker; $29.50 
base has been the consideration only in a few cases 


where immediate delivery entered into the transaction 
and are at $29. All 
rumors of $28.50 being made in competition but con- 
lacking. The average inquiry in the dis 
100 tons and a few for 200 tons are out; from 
outside the district several 500-ton inquiries have come, 
but Buffalo furnaces cannot touch these. 
producer’s position with reference to third quarter is 
unchanged and it is unlikely there will be any third 
quarter business taken by this interest. This furnace 
does not find any improvement in inquiry, but attrib- 
utes it to the fact that the trade knows it is out of 


most sales sellers encounter 
firmation is 


trict is 


The largest 
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the market. Furnace operations are not likely to be 
curtailed in the near future because of the lack of new 
business. With one out of the market, the remaining 
four in the merchant field have satisfactory tonnages 
now on the books. 

We quote f.o.b. per 


gross ton Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil. ..$30.00 to $30.50 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 29.50to 30.00 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil...... 29.00 to 29.50 
INR oink Aha! ae: ah aca ert tan ee: fei os 28.00 to 29.00 
Malleable heath eat aR sate a é 28.00 to 29.00 
Lake Superior charcoal... : 37.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Rail purchases, some of 
which tonnages will be rolled at the Lackawanna mills 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., have served to give buyers 
greater confidence. Specifications on bars and shapes 
are uniformly good with all sellers but new business 
is not coming in in the same encouraging fashion. Cur- 
tailment of certain large construction enterprises had 
a depressing effect, but this has passed; there is no 
dearth of small bui'ding, and small shapes, pipe and 
some wire business entering into this field is moving 
briskly. The prevailing bar price is 2.40c. for third 
quarter and shapes and plates at 2.50c. The 2.50c, 
price on bars has not been done recently. 


We quote warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follows: 
Structural shapes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65c.; soft steel 
bars, 3.55¢c.; hoops, 4.65c.: bands, 4.35c.; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.30c.; galvanized steel 


sheets, No 
5.100¢e 


28 gage, 6.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 
cold rolled round shafting, 4.45¢ 

Old Material_—Heavier rejection of steel and a 
lesser degree of interest in purchases are the outstand- 
ing characteristics. Most of the large orders have been 
filled and dealers are practically at a standstill. One 
big consumer has held up all shipping for 10 days be- 
cause of the large amount of incoming scrap. There 
have been no sales of importance. 


We quote, f.o.b. gross ton Buffalo, as follows 
Heavy melting steel . .$20.50 to $21.50 
Low phos., 0.04 and unde 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 19.00 to 20.00 
Car wheels 21.00 to 22.00 
Machine shop turnings 16.00 to 17.00 
Cast iron borings 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 busheling 18.00 to 19.00 
Stove plate 18.00 to 19.00 
Grate bars 17.00 to 18.00 
Bundled sheet stampings 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 22 00to 24.00 
Hydraulic compressed 18.50 to 19.50 
Railroad malleable 24.00 to 295.00 


Birmingham 


Alabama Furnaces Stick to $27 Despite the 
Tennessee Prices 


BIRMINGHAM, 
price of 


ALA., June 12.—What will be ‘the 
Birmingham furnace iron when real buying 
admitted doubtful. In the absence of a real 
buying movement and with nothing to gain by price 
reduction on the little business goingg no Alabama fur: 
nace interest was selling iron below $27 


Starts 1s 


base at close 


of last week. A Nashville stove concern secured sev- 
eral hundred tons of Tennessee iron at $25.50 to $26 
base. There is not much of that iron and Birmingham 


furnaces are not always influenced by Tennessee prices. 
A deal of 3700 tons of Tennessee iron at $25.50 base 
included iron off in sulphur and silicon. That was the 
largest transaction and occurred about the first of the 
month. Late in the week a nearby Southern consumer 
took 500 tons Birmingham iron at $27 and several lots 
of 100 to 300 tons were booked for Middle Western de- 
livery at this base along with numerous car lots. A 
large Western consumer has asked prompt delivery of 
3000 tons third quarter iron. Stocks May and June 1 
on Alabama yards were as follows: Foundry, 22,500 
and 22,100; machine cast, 3800 and 1700; warrants, 
600 and 100; basic, 12,000 and 10,000; totals, 39,000 and 
33,900. The largest individual merchant stocks were 
13,000 and next largest 3000 and 2000, the rest being 
scattering. The reduction of stocks was coupled with 
largest make of the year and makes a new low. The 


Woodward Iron Co. is running one stack for the present 
on basic for Kentucky and Southern consumption, three 
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other stacks being on merchant iron. The Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. continues preparation to resume 
at a seventh stack in Sheffield about June 20. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
furnaces as follows: 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 4 $27.00 
Sera aon 26.00 
Charcoal, warm blast..... 34.00 


Finishing Mills.—The slight decrease in new busi- 
ness for wire drawing mills is regarded as seasonal. 
Nails, however, are active as ever. Steel bars are $2.65 
to $2.70, f.o.b. Birmingham. All steel mills remain 
at capacity. Japan took another 5000 tons of rails, 
sheets, bolts, nuts and rivets together with additional 
heavy tonnage of sulphate of ammonia via Mobile last 
week. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Pressure pipe is reported easier. 
The base of $49 was underquoted to $47 in recent 
Southern bidding on lots under 1006 tons. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has booked 2000 
tons for Flint, Mich., and 6000 for Portland, Ore. Pa- 
cific Coast ports took 4500 tons of pipe and other iron 
and steel products via Mobile last week. Sanitary pipe 
is quiet at $70 and that is understood to be shaded. 


Coal and Coke.—Coke rules with obstinacy at $9 to 
$10 for spot. Coal production continues 20,000 tons a 
week under peak production of April. 


Old Material.—Cast grades have been fairly active 
and firm, but steel has not been strong and large buy 
ers have shaved the market. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham 4 
trict yards as follows 


Old steel rails $18.0 . oo 
No. 1 steel.. 16.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 cast.. 23.00 te 1.04 
Car wheels . 23.00 10 
Tramear wheels Ont 0 

Stove plate .. wt g 00 


Cast iron borings 
Machine shop turnings 


Boston 


Pig Iron Market Quieter with the Price Trend 
Still Downward 
Boston, June 12.—Reports of an inquiry involving 


about 6000 tons in this market are somewhat mislead 
ing. The H. P. Smith Co.. Westfield, Mass., heating 


appliances, which is covered through the third quarter, 


is sounding out the market without specifying tonnage 
or time iron will be needed. Testing has been going on 
about a fortnight. A new 1923 record for quietness 
was hung up in this market the past week. Not al 
eastern Pennsylvania iron is $29 base with $1 differ 
entials, some being $29.50 with 50c. differentials, mak 
ing the general No. 2X price $30 furnace or $33.65 d 


all 


livered. Buffalo openly holds at $29.50 base, but iIror 
from that district is offered at $28.50 or $54.51 de 
ered, in competition with No. 2 plain western Penr 


sylvania. Fairly heavy stocks of No. 2 plain are re 
ported in the western Pennsylvania district, while hold 





ings of No. 2X are small. Virginia iron is offered 
$33.42 delivered base, as against $33.92 a week ago, 
and unconfirmed reports are that foreign, New England 
unsold stocks of which amount to about 6000 tons 
offered at low prices with extended bill datings. Ala 
bama iron apparently is pegged at $2) bast 
We quote delivered price 
latest reported sales as follows ving $3 ‘ 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, 34.9 B 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $9.60 from Alaban 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.7 $ 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 t 2 t 
Buffalo, sil. 2.36 to 2.7 34 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. t 34 ‘ 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 8.92 te 34.9 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 421 34 42 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to : 37.1 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 6.64 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The inability of foundries to guar- 
antee deliveries on small pipe within four to six months 
is curtailing business in this territory. 


Consumers, 
already covered, are pressing foundries for shipments, 
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but the movement into New England is comparatively 
light. Marblehead, Mass., recently called for bids on 
approximately 200 tons of 16-in. pipe. The contract 
has not been awarded on account of late deliveries, the 
best dating given being four months. The city of Wo- 
burn, Mass., is putting out feelers on 100 tons of 6-in. 
pipe. Haverhill, Mass., has awarded 100 tons of 6, 10 
and 12-in. pipe to the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
Cast iron pipe, in car lots, f.o.b. common Boston rate 
points, is as follows: 4-in., $70.10 a ton; 6-in. to 14-in., 
inclusive, $65.10; 16-in. and up, $63.10. 


Coke.—New England by-product foundry coke 
makers are pressing consumers for specifications 
against contracts with indifferent results, most melters 
having sufficient fuel on hand for nearby requirements. 
On the other hand deliveries by producers are not as 
prompt as might be expected under the circumstances. 
Connellsville 72-hr. fuel continues to sell in a small 
way at former prices. Both the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. quote $14 delivered 
within the $3.10 freight zone. 


Old Material—A further shading on borings and 
turnings, averaging 50c. a ton, is noted, but old mate- 
rial prices otherwise hold steady. Machine shop turn- 
ings and mixed borings and turnings were taken by 
brokers at $12 on cars the past week. Orders are now 
well covered. Car lots of chemical borings were taken 
by gas companies and a New Jersey concern is making 
tentative offers in this territory for small tonnages. 
The demand for heavy melting steel at $14.50 on cars 
is fair, yet sales are few and far between, apparently 
because of limited holdings. A New England rolling 
mill has cancelled orders for several cars of shafting 
because of a slowing down in the demand for bars. 
Foundries show no interest in machinery cast and stove 
plate. A fairly good tonnage of the latter is required 
for eastern Pennsylvania consumption. Bids of $13 
f.o.b. cars have failed to bring out material, however 


! < for gross ton lots de 
No. 1 hiner ist $24.50 to $25.00 
N 9 ichinery ' 22.50to 23.00 
— Ve ite 13.090 to 14.00 
Railroa illeabl 26.00 to 26.50 
street I Vv ne 23.00 to 24.00 

The f wing p ire offered per gross ton 

; I i shipping points 
N l ‘ nelting teel $14.50 to $15.00 
No. 1 wrought 17.00 to 17.50 
N ‘ igh 15.50to 16.00 
W I (1 ' ? 

\ gz) 12.00to 12.50 
Ma irning 12.00to 12.50 
‘ wv roar 13.50 
‘ Z é il 14.00 to 14.50 
I ! x i 

” 11 sth ~~ 
} re i i nei t led s eton ] 00 to 12 0 
na 1Oo0 to 20.00 
fre, : ‘ 100to 20.00 
R f ! lf Oto 17.00 


Philadelphia 


Buyers Are Still in a Waiting Mood and There 
Is Little Business 


PHILADELPHIA, June 12.—Buyers of steel and pig 
are still in a waiting mood, and there is very little 
isiness aside from some railroad buying of plates, 

shapes and bars for car repairs. The Pennsylvania 

and Baltimore & Ohio roads have placed fairly good 
pecification over the next two months. 

Only a little improvement in the demand for pig iron 


has followed the recent settling of prices to lower 
apparently expecting still lower quota- 


eveis, Duyers 


tonnages 


Pig Iron.—While demand for foundry pig iron has 
been somewhat better in the past week than in the 
week previous, it is evident to sellers that consumers 
are not yet ready to place their third quarter require- 
ments or any considerable part of them. Orders in the 
past week have totaled a few thousand tons, mostly for 
June-July shipment. It is believed that the policy of 
buyers will be to cover for only about 30 days ahead, 
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as present indications point to an ample supply of iron. 
Consumers are taking iron in freely on their second 
quarter contracts, the only requests for holding back 
shipments being due to the inability of foundries to use 
all of the iron they had contracted for because of labor 
shortage and poor performance of labor. There is a 
good deal of complaint from foundrymen on this score 
and with the heated period at hand the situation will 
probably be worse over the next two or three months. 
Reports. which seem to emanate from buyers are to the 
effect that the $29 base price on foundry iron is not 
holding with all eastern Pennsylvania furnaces and 
that one or two have quoted as low as $28, furnace. 
here has been no further demand for basic iron. One 
of the important sales of the week was 1000 tons of 
foreign low phosphorus iron to a Philadelphia com- 
pany. 

With the 


The following quotations are exception 


these on low phosphorus iron,’ for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76 cents to $1.64 per gross ton 
East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 
Sli az it ‘ > 0.64 
Rast. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil..30.76 t 1.64 
East. Pa. No. 1X : 31.76 t 2.64 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2 
sil . 32.17 to 33.17 
Virgil No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 3.17 to 34.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa 28.14 
(,Tray forge 2S tu) te ?2y oo 
Malleable 31.14 to 1.64 
Standars low phos (f fur 
nace ) . 51.00 te R500 
DI bear 2 v (f.o 
i t ) wt 
Fo ei¢ P qj ] on 
price {.o.b cars PI adeipt! 
nental foundry, 1.80 to 2.50 sil $29.00 
tinental foundry, 2.50 te 25 il 0.00 
phos. copper fre guar not ovel 
per cent phos $35.00 to 36.00 
( ental, phos. 1.50; s x os 29 


14.163 
Manga 
Africa. 


Ore.—Iron ore imports last week included 


ons from Sweden and 6201 tons from Algeria. 
imports were 7441 tons, all from West 


nese ore 


Ferroalloys.—There is no change in the prices quoted 


ferromanganese, namely $125, either seaboard or 


nace, for fo 


Sn re ire 


rei Y) » 
reign O}7 


aomestic pro luct. 


ly obtainable for early delivery at $45, fur 


Spiegeleisen 


nace, for the 19 to 21 per cent grade. 
Semi-Finished Steel.—Quotations for billets are ur 
anged at $45 for open-hearth rerolling quality and 
$52.50 to $55, Pitt eh, for forging quality. 

Plates.— Youngstown mills have figured in the East 
ern plate market more extensively during the past 
week than at any time in months. Two mills in that 
distr are quoting 2.50c., Pittsburgh, for shipment 
within two or three weeks, and have booked some bus 

f e made it more difficult f« Eastern m 
2.60 Pitt rgh, the figure whic 
f tnem are quoting. One Easter miti has l 
duced its price on sheared plates from 2.65c. to 2.60¢ 
‘ ind on universal plates it will accept 2.50c. Other mill 
will meet these pr The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
, ordered from 5000 to 10,000 tons of plates for June 
J ily specificat n, 12 1daitio to a smalle nnage ol 
nape I yal he Baltimore & Ohio re ported 
have placed orders for a few thousand tons for early 
| " 7 

Structural Material—wWhile there are some project 
pending in the Philadelphia district, it has been difficult 
to get action for one reason or another. In some ih 

I diz } }f are i \ the 
mo} ittitude of the bar Eastern 
shape mills are quoting 2.90c., Pittsburgh, for early 
de ries There seems be no deviation from this 
price anywhere. A relatively small amour business 
s beir ed, 

Bars.—Reports of price shading on concrete rein 
forcing bars are not fully confirmed, but it is believed 
that one or two rerolling mills have made sales at 
2.30c. and 2.35c., Pittsburgh. All of the larger mills 
adhere 2? 40c., Pittsburgh, on all forms of steel bars 
Bar iron continues to be quoted at 2.40c. to 2.50c 
Pittsburgh 

Sheets.—Business in sheets has dropped to a min 


Some consumers are getting heavy 


mum. 
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on their contracts. The market is slightly weak and 
there are reports of price concessions, particularly on 
black sheets, sales having been made, it is said, at 
3.75c., Pittsburgh. 


Warehouse Business.—Philadelphia warehouses have 
made an adjustment of prices on steel out of stock for 
out-of-town trade. For example, steel bars, which are 
quoted at 3.55c. per lb. for local delivery, are now 
quoted at 3.47c., f.o.b. warehouse, to out-of-town trade, 
the buyer paying the freight. Proportionate reductions 
have been made in all other products. Demand for 
steel out of stock continues at a high rate. 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.55c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3.55c.; round edge iron, 3.75c.; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 14% x % in., 3.75c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.55c.; tank steel plates, 
4% in. and heavier, 3.65c.; tank steel plates, 7 in., 
3.95¢c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
4.25c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.15c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.25c.; square twisted and de- 
formed steel: bars, 3.65c.; structural shapes, 3.65c. ; 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.40c.; 7-in., 5.60c. ; 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.35c 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.85c.; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavier, 


4.75c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 5.25c steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to j,-in., inclusive, 4.35c rails, 
3.55¢.; tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 7c. 


Old Material.—For the first time in several weeks 
there is little change in old material prices this week. 
With one or two minor exceptions, prices continue at 
about last week’s levels. There is very little business. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 


district as follows: 








No. 1 heavy melting steel.......$18.00 to $19.00 
Scrap rails itiknseae wad ..+- 18.00to 19.00 
Steel rails for rolling... . 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

under ... oie baat 25.00 to 26.00 
Cast iron car wheels.... 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought. .. 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 1 yard wrought... ---+ 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 forge fire.... ; 7 17.00 to 18.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 busheling... ace Sean 18.00 to 19.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use) ; 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

works use) rans 16.50 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ng mill use) , , ek . 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

lent) ; . 18.00to 19.00 
Cast boring (for steel works 

and rolling mills) ; 17.00 to 17.50 
Cast bor rs (for chemi« ilplants) 20.00to 21.00 
No 1 cast 22 OO to 23.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

plants) 19.00 to 20.00 
Railroad grate bar 18.50 to 19.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 17.00to 18.00 
Railroad malleable - 22.00 to 24.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tub (new specifications) 15.00 to 16.00 
Shaftins 24.00 to 26.00 
Steel axl 24.00to 26.00 


Cleveland 


Slight Increase in Pig Iron Buying Fails to 
Develop Into a General Movement 


CLEVELAND, June 12.—Although over 6,500,000 tons 
of Lake Superior ore was shipped from the mines in 
May, considerable ore was taken from Lake Erie docks 
during that month and dock were reduced on 
June 1 to 4,347,271 gross tons as compared with 4,857, 
542 tons on May 1. The dock balance June 1, last year, 
was 6,493,045 tons. Receipts at Lake Erie ports dur- 
ing May were 4,264,454 tons and shipments from these 
ports were 4,041,956 tons. Shipments for the season 
from Lake Erie ports were 5,894,678 tons as compared 
with 1,725,139 tons during the same period last year. 
The ore market continues very dull, although one seller 
during the week booked two orders each for 5000 tons. 


stocks 


Pig Iron.—The slight spurt in activity noted last week 
did not prove a forerunner of a general buying move- 
ment, for the market has again settled down to a very 
light volume of business. Sales during the week were 
confined to purchases by small consumers mostly in lots 
of 200 tons and under. Very few consumers in this ter- 


ritory have purchased their third quarter iron and 
foundrymen are showing a very cautious attitude in 
regard to making commitments. Inquiry is light. One 
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large consumer is feeling the market on prices and is 
expected to purchase 20,000 tons of basic and malleable 
iron shortly, but has not yet sent out a definite inquiry. 
Aside from the development of further weakness in 
southern Ohio, where foundry and malleable iron is 
freely offered at $28, there is little change in the price 
situation. In the Valley district the common price is 
$29, although a few sales for nearby shipment are re- 
ported at $29.50. A Cleveland consumer purchased a 
small lot of foundry iron from a New York furnace at 
$29 Buffalo. One lake furnace continues to hold to 
$31 and reports small lot sales of about 1000 tons at 
that price. The inquiry from Columbus, Ohio, for 1500 
tons of malleable iron noted last week brought out 
quotations of $29 and $30 from lake furnaces, but prices 
named by southern Ohio furnaces with slightly lower 
freight rate were from $1 to $2 below lake furnace 
quotations. Shipments continue heavy. A favorable 
feature of the market is that the melt is holding up 
well and shipping orders from automobile foundries for 
June show only a slight falling off as compared with 
May. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and ‘ 
iron include a 50c. switching charge: oO silver 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $ 2 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham 

Basic, Valley furnace $27.50 to $28.00 
Northern No. 2 fdy sil. 1.7 

Stn Ss ee oe T ; 30.77 1.65 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.2 $2 t 00 
Malleable Se eee . 0.77 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 
Standard low phos., Valley fu 

2 ; f 


Semi-Finished Steel—The demand for sheet bars is 
easier. One producer is quoting Bessemer sheet bars 
at $42.50, Pittsburgh, but on open-hearth sheet bars 
mills appear to be holding closely to $45. Shading of 
$2 to $3 is reported from the $55 price on forging 
billets. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications are holding 
up well and some of the mills report a slight 
ment in orders. The better demand is mostly for struc 


improve 


tural steel for which some fabricators and other con 
sumers are placing stock orders. Steel bars are quiet, 
but there is a fair demand for plates in small lots 
The Pere Marquette Railroad has revived an inquiry 
that it sent out a few months ago for two barges, ea 

requiring 2600 tons of steel. This railroad has now 
definitely decided to place at least one of thes vats 
for which bids will be taken June 30. This is the first 
lake boat-building business that has developed in sev 


eral months. One lake shipyard has taken quotations 
on 10,000 tons of plates for two freight boats, but ha 
d toe] 


no inquiry for these, having secured t! 


simply to attempt to find a buyer by naming f 
price for completed boats. Som . 4 f 
engaged in automobile work have A ' 
tions, but generally the demand for el fron 
automobile industry is holding up ws Some 
automobile companies have recently bought rou 
of alloy steel for the third quarter. However, it seem 
to be the general disposition of motor ca lildet 
to hold off and buy from hand to mouth, at least unt 
they ascertain to what extent the demand for cal 
keeps up after July 1. Prices e holdi rn 
2.40c. for steel bars and 2.50c. for ictura 
material. Premium business is still in evidence Il 
, : } 17 ‘ > Th 
plates for early shipment which range uj 70 
Eastern mill. One local mill has reduced its plate price 
$1 a ton to 2.60c., and another is still holding to 2. 
The building field continues quiet 
Joobers quote steel | t 

tural shapes, 3.46« No. 9 galvanize 

No. 9 annealed wire 3.2 N 

4.75¢c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets 

annealed sheets, 3.90c to 4.0¢ 

3.90c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.4 s 

bands. 1 in. and wider and 20 gage ea 

1.16c.: narrower than 1 in. or light N 


gage, 4.60c 
Sheets.—Quotations of 3.75c. on Diack and 4.75 


on galvanized sheets have been made by on¢ Valley dis- 
trict mill that needed June tonnage, but these prices are 


reported to have been withdrawn and the market ap- 
o OF — arn 
pears to be holding well to 3.85c. and 5c. On biue 
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annealed sheets the 3.25c. price has about disappeared. 
Some mills are getting well caught up on orders and 
there is evidence that the regular 3c. price might be 
shaded on a desirable inquiry. Light plate mills are 
no longer attempting to get above 3c. for No. 10 gage. 
We note the sales of 600 tons of black sheets in two or 
three lots for export to Canada. 

Bars.—New demand for reinforcing 
bars has become light. The only inquiry is for 150 
tons for the Hospital Clinic, Cleveland. Rail steel bars 
are not firm, with 2.40c. as the common quotation. 


Reinforcing 


Coke.—Some producers have named $7.25 to $7.50 
as prices for standard Connellsville foundry coke for 
the third quarter and last half and a few contracts have 
been placed at those prices. Prompt shipment Connells- 
ville foundry coke is quoted at $6.50 to $7.50 for the 
better grades. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Some of the bolt and nut 
manufacturers have announced that they will take con- 
tracts for the third quarter at the prices at which most 
of the second quarter contracting was done, or at about 
10 per cent below published prices, but no sales are re- 
ported for that delivery. Specifications are holding 
up well. Some third quarter inquiries for rivets are 
coming out and these will probably be held for that 
delivery at the current prices of 3.25c. for structural 
and 3.35c. for boiler rivets. These prices are being 
shaded by some makers for current orders. Rivet spec 
ifications are heavy and some new business is coming 
from car builders and oil companies. 

Old Material_—The market is holding close to recent 
price levels and while strength is lacking the extreme 
weakness that was in existence for several weeks 
eems to have disappeared. There is no buying by the 
mills in the Cleveland and Valley districts and in the 
prices. 


absence of sales all quotations are dealers’ 
heavy melting steel on cars were sold 
low as $18.50, or a 50c. decline from 
However, dealers are asking $21.50 


is doubtful if a mill could secure 


Small lots of 
during the week a 
the previous week 


from consumers and it 


juotation much, if any, lower than that. 
We o.t cle ad i 
H $1 ; ‘ 
. ae ” 
I Tt ) 1 
“| } ; ’ 
i out! 
M } . 75 ¢ 00 
I z L¢ ] i 
oo 18 
| h ; i 
‘ 2.00 
" 16.00 to 17.00 
7 OO te } 
wT 
I I & Mfg. Co., Detroit, manufacturer 
lig peed grinding spindles is taken a long term 
lease on 18,000 sq. ft. of manufacturing space in the 
building on the corner of East Grand Boulevard and 
Helen Avenue, Detroit. This company was formerly 


ited at 1214 Beaubien Street and was forced to 


eek larger quarter lue to increased business 


| 


The Ford Motor Co. wi attempt to fill an order 


for 100 cars and trucks for delivery during the 
month of June Production for the month has been 
at 6700 vehicles per day and every effort will be 
made to increase the output to meet the demands of 


ilers throughout the country. 


Remarkable improvement in business of Steel & Tube 
Co. of America is reflected in report for the first quarter 
yf 1923, which shows net profit of $2,207,415 after taxes 
and all charges. Allowing $294,742 preferred dividend 
for the quarter, this leaves $1,912,673 available for 
common stock, or about $1.97 a share on the 967,320% 
shares outstanding. For 1922 company showed a net 


profit of $472,420. 
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JAPAN INQUIRES FOR RAILS 


City, Imperial and Private Railroads Issue Ten- 


ders—Two Large Oil Companies Ask 


for Tin Plate 


NEW YORK, June 12.—The export situation shows 
but little change, the larger part of present business 
still being from large Japanese companies and official 
and semi-official Japanese Government sources. Among 
current inquiries of this nature is one from the 
Imperial Government Railways for about 15 miles of 
75-lb. rails. Another railroad inquiry issued some time 
ago and but recently revived is for 60 miles of 75-lb. 
rails and 5 miles of 60-lb. rails for the Odawara 
Electric Railway, not yet constructed, for delivery up 
to the spring of 1925. The recent tender of Tokio 
municipality for about 3000 tons of high T girder rails, 
has been awarded to a New York export house. Among 


CHINESE MARKET QUIET 


Mint Copper Stocks Low—Large Stocks of Gal- 


Tin and Lead Quiet 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, May 17.—Chinese mints are 
making purchases of copper cautiously, in view of the 
recent price recessions in the markets in America and 
London. Chinese buyers generally display nervousness 
when prices recede, and seem to expect that nothing 
can arrest a decline. The same attitude is evident when 
the market takes a sharp turn upward and there is a 
rush to buy. In the recent price advance the Chinese 
dealers caught napping and the rapidity with 
which prices rose induced the buyers to await a decline. 
Although in many iron and steel products recessions 
have been substantial there is still little inclination to 
buy, the opinion being general that values will decline 
still further. 

The mints are continuing to make limited purchases 
of copper. During the past week transactions totaled 
only 200 to 300 tons, while for the first half of May the 
amount of new contracts did not exceed 500 tons. This 
is about sufficient for two months’ requirements of the 
mints, and under the circumstances heavier buying of 
copper is expected in the near future. It is noteworthy 
that at present the four mints are confining their pur 
chases to refined and cast copper instead of electrolytic 
copper, which was formerly This has 


vanized Sheets 


were 


used. change 


been made for the purpose of economy. When the 
mints used electrolytic copper a percentage of alloy 
had to be employed in the minting of copper coins. 


Now, with the higher price being commanded in the 
American market for electrolytic copper, the mints have 
decided to use casting copper which produces the same 
fineness of coin and eliminates the necessity of alloying. 
Stocks of cast copper held in Shanghai are about 200 
tons and of electrolytic copper about 50 tons. Shanghai 
supplies of electrolytic are the lowest on record for 
many years, and asa result the Chinese mints may soon 
be in the American market for supplies. 

Stocks of galvanized sheets in Shanghai 
increasing, being estimated today at a thousand tons. 
At the beginning of this year Chinese dealers were ex 
tremely active in buying galvanized sheets because of 
diminished supplies, and a number of large contracts 
were placed. Deliveries on have 
arriving steadily during the month at Shanghai. In 
the meantime there has been a dearth of buying from 
the North and up-country centers, and have 
been accumulating. In addition, the unsettled political 
situation has militated against merchants placing or 
ders for their full requirements, 

The large tin consuming district of Shaoshing has 
been entirely out of the market for some time and tin 
is therefore quiet. Shanghai stocks of Hongkong tin 
are estimated at about 1000 slabs, and the quotation is 


1ave been 


these contracts been 


stocks 
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recent tin plate inquiries is one from the Nippon Oil 
Co. for about 9000 base boxes of oil can size and a 
smaller tonnage, 5300 boxes, said to be from the Ogura 
Oil Co., specifying 4000 boxes of 14x18 in. and 1300 
boxes of 10x20 in. A number of small inquiries for 
structural steel are reported to be current in addition 
to two large tenders, one for 800 tons and the other 
for 1000 tons. The 200 tons of electrical sheets asked 
for by the Hatchi Engineering Co. are reported placed 
with an exporter in this country who placed them with 
the Steel Corporation. 

The Chinese market continues quiet with potential 
buyers of wire shorts still refraining from purchases 
at present prices. A fair degree of interest is mani- 
fested by merchants in second-hand plates, both 
punched and plain, but $28 to $30 per ton seems to be 
the limit of Chinese offering prices at present. Even 
less than normal business in tin plate and galvanized 
sheets is reported by exporters to Chinese markets. 
There is some inquiry for casting copper, stated by the 
purchaser to be for minting purchases. 


72 taels per picul. 
taels per picul. 

Lead has been declining, and buyers are waiting for 
still lower prices. The present stock of 1000 tons is 
about sufficient to cover the needs of two months. Buy- 
ers are offering 10.20 taels per picul while sellers de- 
mand 11 taels, with the result that business is difficult 
to transact. 


Straits tin is quoted at about 85 


Canadian Scrap Market 


TORONTO, ONT., June 11.—Consumers show but little 
interest in their iron and steel scrap requirements in 
the Toronto market and as a result local dealers say 
that orders closed during the past week or ten days 
have been limited to small tonnages for immediate use. 
Despite the fact that present demand is small, dealers 
say they have a good volume of business on their 
books covering second quarter needs and are busy mak- 
ing deliveries on these orders. In the Montreal market 
the demand for iron and steel scrap is fairly strong. 

Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Gross Tons 
Toronto Montreal 
Steel turnings $13.00 $14.00 
Machine shop turnings 13.00 3.00 
Wrought pipe 14.00 12.00 
Rails 17.00 15.50 
No. 1 wrought scrap LS.00 15.00 
Heavy melting steel 16.00 15.00 
Steel axles 1S_00 18.00 
Axles, wrought ror "1.00 24.00 
Net Prous 
Standard car wheels LS.00 17.00 
Malleable s« rap 18.00 17.00 
Stove plate 1S.00 18.00 
No | machinery cast 22.00 24.00 


Detroit Scrap Still Weak 


DETROIT, MIicH., June 12.—The market on old ma- 
terial continues to show weak spots with dealers buying 
short and melters confining their purchases to current 
needs. In a few instances dealers have asked for bids 
on tonnage on their yards. materially the 
same as quoted a week ago. 


Prices are 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. cars, producers’ yards, excepting stove 
plate, automobile and No. 1 machinery cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis 

Heavy melting steel ‘ ; $18.50 to $19.50 

Shoveling steel . , 18.50 to 19.50 

No. 1 machinery cast 22.00 to 24.00 


Cast borings 
Automobile 


Stove plate 


mie awe ‘ 14.50to 15.00 
25.00 to 27.00 
19.00 to 20.00 


17.50 to 18.00 


cast scrap 


Hydraulic compressed 


Turnings 


14.00 to 14.50 
13.75 to 14.25 


Flashings 
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British Iron and Steel Market 
Pig Iron Consumers Waiting for Lower Prices 
General Situation Poor, with Some Works Clos- 
ing Down—More Krupp Works Seized by 
French—Continental Conditions Improving 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, June 12. 
Pig iron is easy and there has been no revival of 
buying so far. 
prices. 


Consumers are waiting for still lower 
Continental inquiry is small and the makers’ 
position is difficult, owing to high costs, though fuel is 
showing a downward tendency. 

Hematite also is weaker. 

Finished iron and steel is dull. There have been 
some good inquiries about, but little business resulting 
from them. Some Scotch works 


are contemplating 
closing down until after the annual holidays. The 
Atlas Forks, at Springburn, Glasgow, of the North 
British Locomotive Co., Ltd., has been closed indefi- 


nitely. Prices generally are maintained except on 
plates, which are weaker on account of poor export 
demand. 

Continental material is more active on the resump- 
of traffic on the Prices 
tending lower. 

French forces have occupied the Kruppsche 
waltung der Hermannshiitte works at 
Rhein and blast furnaces at Miihlhofen 
am-Rhein, owing to non-payment of the coal tax. 


tion Belgian railroads. are 
Ver- 
Neuwied-am 
near Engers 
F'ail- 
ing payment, sale of the works at auction is threatened 

The German import 
duty, under certain conditions, on pig iron and steel 
imported into unoccupied territory since Feb. 1. There 


is a big strike at mines and works in Upper Silesia 


Government is waiving the 


In Luxemburg the position is improving and, thanks 
to the resumption of Belgian coke deliveries, and thé 
quota from the Ruhr, it is expected that some fres 
furnaces will be blown in shortly. 

The tin plate market is slightly easier. More work 


inclined to accept the minimum price. Export busin 


is quieter. 


New Business Disappointing Belgium Trving 


to Secure Orders—Record Coal Output 


Boilermakers’ Strike Troublesome: 


new re ra mn tne 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 31 \ 
production of coal in the United Kingdom was esta! 


lished during the week ended May 19, wher 16,600 
tons was mined, compared with 5,776,600 tons in the 
second week of April, the previous high record. 
Business in the iron and steel markets ntinue 
a disappointing scale. The whole position Is on¢ rf 
costs of production and, as these have not come dow! 
neither pig iron nor steel makers can Ir luce pric 
except on a minor and unimportant scaik The stop 
page of work for the Whitsun holiday inte: fered wit! 
the trade, but when business was resumed the Clevelar 
market showed a weak tone and by the end of the week 
values of No. 3 G. M. B. had fallen 5s. N bed Cleve 
land continues in short supply and, for this grade 0! 


iron, sellers are firm at 130s. The demand from the 
‘ontinent has dwindled, as has also that from 


endeavoring to 


America, 
compete 


but the continent is again mp 
here with very little success, because for foundry irot 
about 115s. to 117s., f.o.b. Antwerp, is asked. There 


are at the present time about 170 furnaces actually in 
blast in England and in Wales, while in Scotland a 
are blowing, which makes a total of 216 out of 432 
furnaces in the entire United Kingdom. The home de- 
mand for steel being quiet, not much has been moving 
in hematite, and here, too, the price has had to give 
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Some business is being done in galvanized sheets 
for India and South America has made small purchases. 
Other markets are quiet. Less than £19 (3.92c. per Ib.) 


has been accepted for No. 24 gage corrugated gal- 
vanized sheets. 

Black sheets are quiet, with no change in price. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 


stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.62 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered £2 is $9.93 
Bilbao Rubio ore l { 5.54 
Cleveland No ndry 6 Th tof6 9g 29.45 to $29.80 
Cleveland No undry » 17k 27.14 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 15 26.56 
Cleveland No. 4 forgs 12! 25.98 
Cleveland basik et 27.72 
East Coast mixed 171 27.14 
Ferromanganes¢ ‘ 83.16 
Ferromanganese* 0 92.40 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up lo 60 to 10 1¢ 46.20to 48.51 
sillets s t 9 15 40.42 to 45.04 
Sheet and tin plate bars 

Welsh ‘ 42.15 
Tin plates, bas ‘ . to 1 3% 5.384to 5.43 

Cc. per Lb 

Ship plates ’ 10 2.01 to 2.11 
Boiler plates 12 10 to13 0 2.58to 2.68 
lees 1) 10 11 0 2.16 to 2.27 
Channels y 1 to 10 2.01 to 2.11 
Beams y 10 010 06 1.96 to 2.06 
Round bars, % to 3 in. 11 toll 15 2.32to 2.42 
Galvanized sheet ig. 19 v to 19 3.92 to 3.97 
Black sheets, 24 gags l to l4 2.83 to -.94 
Black sheets ipa nese 

pecificat I l 14 
Steel hoops & 1 oe 2.27 & 6S* 
Cold rolled ste« ~ 

41) y s 
( ‘ Ind 

ficat t +09 

*Export p Ex-ship, Tees, non 


Prices, All F. O. 


Welivery as Specified 


Continental B. Channel Ports. 


} ind | 
Be ¢ Os $26.56 to $27.72 
Fra f 26.56 to 27.7 
Lux Dg t { 26.56 to 27.7 
Bille 
He 8 
ler i t |} 
’ 
! 7 
Lux I 2 j 
I 49 
‘ —T 
way, East Coas nixed numbers being obtainable at 
ibout 120 122s. 6d 
New f n finished iron and steel is confined 
mall 01 ind there. For many weeks, how- 
ver, most of the large works were booking substantial 
ontracts for ntinent, with shipments 
pread over a period and they are now completing 
se; consequently, there is no immediate pressure 
for new orders and prices have not had to give way, 
except to about 5s. per ton, which concessions can be 
tained fron me of the smaller makers 
Shipyards are naturally affected by the strike of 
boilermakers, but in anticipation of a satisfactory out- 
ome of the onference arranged petwee! representa 
tives of the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and 
the Boilermakers’ Society, some new contracts for 
itor nit vere p aced with Clyde works. The con 
ference, howe , nas proved abortive and in Scotland 
there are fears that rolling programs will have to be 
irtailed 
The continent, particularly Belgium, is making 


strong attempts to secure business and quoting prices 
which are below those quoted here, but even this does 
not attract buyers either at home or abroad, except for 
urgent requ . and it is difficult to forecast the 
outcome of the continental position. Shipments have, of 
course, been held up by the troubles at Antwerp, 
throwing deliveries further back; practically no sup- 
plies are coming forward from the French occupied 
area of Germany, due chiefly to lack of transport 


rements, 


facilities. 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel 
Carload Lots 


Plates 
Sheared, tank quality, base, per lb...... 2.50¢ 
Structural Materia 
Beams, channels, etc., base, per Ib..... 2.50¢ 
a reer ee ee eee are 2.65¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Soft steel bars, base, per Ib...... ‘ ...2.40¢e 
Soft steel bars, screw stock quality $3 per ton over base 
Reinforcing steel bars, base..... 2.40c 
Refined iron bars, base, per lb ; i oe oO. Ol 
Double refined iron bars, base, per lb.. 4.85c. to 5.00c 
Stay bolt iron bars, base, per Ib...... 8.00c. to 8.50 


Hot-Rolled Flats 


ordinary gages and widths, b.ise, 
light gage, under 1 in. wide 


Hoops, 
Hoops, 


lb 


per 


Bands, base, per lb... 

Strips, base, per Ib bob a 

Cotton ties, per bundle of 45 Ib 
Cold-Finished Steels 

Bars and shafting, base, per lb 


Strips, base, per 


Wire Products 




















30c. 


3.50c. 
5.00C 
3.300C 
$1.60 
5. Z0C. 

ofa 
) »¢ 








PMU NEY TOUTING aT 
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HUUNUAUUUODUONOQOUULLULASUENA2¢04404444440NUUUUUUUIUURIEULUNIEE QNNQNQNNNUALLNNLLSUUUUUUULA4uUUNNNnanOanaanageanngenneuait tnt A LUNLULNUUUULULALANNLN 
Lap Weld 

Be o¢nstesbeee 55 43% aa Te ee 23 7 

2% to 6..... 59 ag a 26 11 

ef % eer 56 43% BG ba 6S ove ee 28 13 

D ORE BOvaces 54 41% y OO Beret ack 26 11 


11 53 


and 12.... 
Butt Weld, « 


40% 
atra strong, plain ends 


wy, 41 24% ee Ba cie kh ae 61 50% 
$0 Mecsce 47 30% % to% . +19 +54 
Ei led» Bnfath ota 53 42% ern ica ~ = 7 
%, i 58 17%, ee 28 12 
1 to 1% 60 49¥, 1 to 1% 30 14 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Bs sir iesb piss wel 53 CONG hE ovens 23 4 
2% to 4. 57 46% 2% to 4 29 15 
$1, to 6. 56 45% 4% to 6 28 14 
i a iaietbin. ea 52 39% 7 to 8 21 7 
9 and 10 45 32%, §to 12 16 2 





i ae ace 44 31% 

To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased by one point, with supplementary discount of 5 per 
cent on black and 1% points, with a supplementary discount 














eye of 5 per cent, on galvanized. 
Nails, base, per keg ‘ ; ‘ 
Galvanized nails, 1 in. and ove! $2.25 over Boiler Tubes 
Galvanized nails, less than 1 in 2.50 over Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 lt to 2% in. 27 11% in ‘ er 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib 2%, to 2% in ae 1% to 1% in + 8 
Spring wire, base, per 100 Ib CoML be bis hana ; ate 40 | 2 tO 2% Mauccevecs - 2 
Galvanized wire, No. 9, base, pe 00 3% to 3% in 42, 2% to 3 in - 7 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 lt 4 to 13 in. ‘ ; 46 3% to 4% in - § 
Galvanized staples, base, per ke Less carload lots 4 points less. 
—— a barbed wire, base - r ivy ip . Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
olished staples, base, per keg 3.45 Cold Drawn 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg 2.70 = 6 . 21 af 
Woven fence arloads (to jobbers).. 67% per cent off list l oo a : ; pms o > and 3 ; Pa , oe 
Woven fence, carloads (to retailers) 65 per cent off list 1% and : 4% 3% and 3% in 3% 
Bolts and N 1% in 31 4 in on 41 
olts an ‘Nuts 1 2 and 24% ir : 4114 in. and 5 in. 33 
I led thread Fi per cent off list % and 2% in 
\reads {0 and 10 per cent off lis ; 
ind longet 40 and 10 per cent off list Hot Rolled 
f and 3% in 38 4 in 43 
shorte thre 15 per cent off list 3% in. and 3% in 39 
40 per cent off list Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
é Ze 40 per cent off list than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for 
50 per cent off list lengths up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. 
1, 2 and ear 40 and 10 per cent off list ind lighter than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube 
eads . 0 per cent extra list and discount Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
[achine bolts, c.p.c. and t. 1 g x 4 take price of net larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 
Sry: ‘ ( er Y ‘ ( + ff lis : : 
SMALE ; é Seeee = a Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
arger i ger ZeSs nd € cent o il . 
Hi rressed s ! } blar $3.00 off list Carbon under 6.50; GOO... cece issecdrscias’ 83 per cent off list 
H pré sed Y t er 75 off list Carbon 0.30 to 0.40, base . : ee 81 per cent off list 
C.p.c. i t. square or hex bla 00 off list Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Warehouse 
I oY . . ht : 
( ‘ , eqvat r hex tat i 75 off li liscounts range higher 
Se fir he hex. nu Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
t s g per ce ff list . . . . 
} | caiegcey Cents per Ft Cents per Ft. 
: ‘ cS Ss pe ent off | n. O.D. 12 gage 15 2\%-in. O.D. 10 gage 20 
Cy ; A I ) ' re cent fF @ . : x _ 
C ' : Se ae in. O.D. 11 gage 16 j-in. O.D. 7 gage 
’ - Sa hae n. O.D. 10 gage 17 114-in. O.D. 9 gage 1 
S . : selec f 4-in. O.D. 1 é 17 %-in. O.D. 9 gage 55 
T Fan a call ‘ O.D. 11 é 18 : O.D. 9 gage 7 
; . Ts "ate 
Cap and Set Screws Tin Plate 
: apy t pe base box $ 0 to $5.75 
Mille —— ’ 9 and 10 nel ff Terne Plate 
Uy I r ff (Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 
. per cer if ( ng )0 Ib 20-lb. coating I. C 
Rivets $11.00 25-lb. coating I. C 
( ng I. ¢ 11.30 30-lb. coating I. C 
I ‘ tin :. 12.70 35-Ilb. coating T ib 
ree ch ant ( . 13.95 40-lb. coating I. C 
rrack Equipment Sheets 
Snik r per Blue innealed 
SI ~ N (t e) per Ib > OOK 
a Bow Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
5 N eee ) ner Ib e° 8 
I'y {utomobile Sheets 
Tie i? be sheets, base (22 gage), per Ib ( 
AT ‘+7 
Galvanized 
Welded Pipe (base). per Ib ; 0c 
” ; 
; M Lona Ternes 
7 i (base) S-Ib. coating. per Ib or 
Tr 
ly Tin-Mill Black Plate 
ly No . base) ner lb : . . 5 
1 4 Ma tures have pamphlets, which can be had upo1 
% g ipl ation, giving price differentia for gage and extras for 
4 engtl width, shearing, et 
Freight Rates 
All rail freight rates f P n finished iron and steel products, in carload lots, to points named, 
per 100 lb., are as follows 
Philadelphia, domestic. $ 65 _ ee Pere eee $0.43 Pacific Coast ; $1.34 
Philadelphia, export 1 Kansa City 0.73 Pac. Coast. ship plates 1/20 
Baltimore, domest Kansas City (pipe) 0.70 PEPUOERAT occacweus 0.69 
Baltimore, export Comb 19 St. Paul 0.60 Memphis 0.385 
New Ye domesti { 4 Omaha 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail 0.50 
New York, export 9 Omaha (pipe) 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 
Boston, domestii 365 India Denver cae water 0.415 
Boston, export 0.25 ( 2 0.34 Denver (pipe) » Bal New Orleans we . 0.615 
The minimum carload to 1 f the 6,000 Ib To Denver the minimum loading is 40.000 1lb., while 
to the Pacific Coas structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On the latter item 
the rate applies i m 00 i in extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of a minimum of 
40,000 Ib On shipment f wroug! I i s I Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the minimum carload 
is 46,000 lt On iron and steel items not noted al e rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 
road tariffs 
Rates from Atlant Coa I é New Y Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 30c..to 40c.; ship plates, 30c. to 40c.; ingot and muck bars, 
structural steel. common wire product ncluding cut or wire nails, spikes, and wire hoops, 30c. to 40c.; sheets and tin plates, 
20c. to 40 rods, wire rope cable and strands, 75c.; wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 49c.; pipes not over 8 in. in diameter, 
50c.: over 8 in. in diameter, 2%4c. per in. or fraction thereof additional All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. 
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| Prices of Raw Materials, Semi-Finished and Finished Products 


Ores 


Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Port 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron......... : $6.45 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51144g8% cent iron 7 
Messabi Bessemer, 55 per cent, dren 


Messabi non-Bessemer, 5114 per cent iron ) 
Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f-’ Philadelphia or Baltimo 
Iron ore, low phos., copper fre@6S to 58 per 

cent iron in dry Spanish or,Adgerian.. . 11! 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron llc. to 11.25: 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

nese, from the Caucasus, nominal 48c 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent manga 

nese, from the Caucasus.... 5 i2c 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 454 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent concen- 

GE. wencosstumunnacteweos ‘ $8 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr Os, crud: 

per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard 18.00 to 28 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, per 

lb. of MoSe, New York.... 75c. to 85e 

. 
Ferroalloys 
Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur 

nace, or seaboard, per ton. $ Or ; 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.} 

Atlantic port, duty paid... 125.00 to 130.0 
Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent, pe 

ton, furnace..... saa ‘ 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent, fur- 

nace, per ton...... : e i4 tt 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered per gross 

We preGuwecebeaesesses 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, p tor 

ONS. ids daa ecwice sss {8.50 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 11 per cent, per n 

RD: exc wa hied elon winds aa 8 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 12 per cent, per 

WU cc dence eacawuans ‘ 55.10 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 13 per cent, per to! 

I dae win cm atae wanes wa 9.10 
Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 14 per cent, per to! 

UII, Sd Sata asa Wiig dia hea. 7 64.10 
Silvery iron, 6 per cent, per ton, furnace 37.00 
Silvery iron, 7 per cent, per ton, furnace 38.00 
Silvery iron, 8 per cent, per ton, furnace 39.50 
Silvery iron, 9 per cent, per ton, furnace 41.50 
Silvery iron, 10 per cent, per ton, furnace 43.50 
Silvery iron, 11 per cent, per ton, furnace $6.80 
Silvery iron, 12 per cent, per ton, furnace 10 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal 88c. to 9 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 

70 per cent Cr. per Ib. contained Cr 

livered acca e cakes ey 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 

70 per cent Cr., per Ib.. 

Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium $ t $4 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 
MOE GOR: iccadacscess a 
Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, 1 

over 5 per cent silica per net ton f.o.b. Illinois and 

Kentucky mines ........-- - ; $2: 
Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over ilcium fluoride, not 

over 5 per cent silica per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and 

Kentucky mines en 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 
Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate D 

Pennsylvania ma $48.00 to $51.00 $43.00 to $46.01 
CD. a0 ms 45.00 to 47.00 19.00to 43.0 
Kentucky 45.00 to 47 12.00 t ‘ 
Illinois 18,00 t ) 5.00to 47.0 
Missouri oes {8.00 to 50.00 S800 to 43.00 
Ground fire clay, per net ton 
Silica Brick: 
Pennsylvania 11.0 
Chicago ‘ : as . 
Birmingham ..... 4s 


Ground silica clay, per net ton 10.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Ba 
more and Chester, Pa.). 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balt 
more and Chester, Pa.) 
Chrome Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton 


Gage Steel Committee Progress Report 


The fifth progress report of the gage steel investiga- 
tion has been made in communication No. 9 of the gage 
steel committee of the Bureau of Standards. A sec- 
tion dealing with dimensional changes with heat treat- 
ment includes discussion of the effect of quenching 
temperature, quenching medium, time at quenching 
temperature and tempering on the length and diameter 
changes of four tool steels. 

Some results of the application of 
analysis to water and oil quenching are given in a 
section on temperature distribution in cooling steel 
cylinders, and expedients for removing abraded 
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mathematical 
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Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, per gross ton 





Rolling billets r ind t $42.50 to $43.00 
Rolling l 14.00 to 45.00 
Forging billet linar arbons : 52? 50 to 5.00 
a eee, ee 45.00 
Snes bara, openm-hearth . . ...cccc cc cM wc cc cecccces 45.00 
Slabs ; o $2.50to 43.00 
Wire rods, common soft, base, No to Mein 51.00 
Wire rods, common sof irser than %4-in...$2.50 over base 
Wire rods. s w stock .$5 per ton over base 
Wi s ‘ 0 { $3 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carl 41 » 0.55 $5 per ton over base 
Wire rods. carbor 6 to 5 $7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, $10 per ton over base 
Wire rods, a $15 per ton over base 
Skelp, grooved 2.45 
Skelp, sheared é I . . 2.45 
Skel; iversa 2.45 
Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Mill 
Ra heavy $43.00 
Ra t \ t 2.25¢c 
Ra I l é we } 2. 15c. to 2.20¢c 
Spikes i 1) Ib $3.15 to $3.25 
Spikes r nd %-ir base, per 100 ib 3.25 to 3.75 
Spi b 3.25 to 3.75 
Spikes i I Ss pe ) 3.50 to 3.75 
‘rack | ts, %&-i1 nd smaller, base, per 100 Ib 4.25 to 5.50 
rack bolts, % 1 larger, base, per 100 Ib 4.25to 4.50 
Tie pla s I 2.55 to 2.60 
Ar bars 2.75 
Rars mn . ! b ° 50c. to 2.60c 
Ba 1 } 2.15c. to 2.25« 
i i 3.65« 
\ t p $3.40 
Alloy Steel 
S Al 
Series Bars 
bers 100 Ib. 
N t ) pe nt Carbon) $3.75 
$5.50to 5.75 
8.25 
l (N 4 75 
Nic rY ) 6.50 
; ») (Nicke hium ) 8.50 
+( Nickel Chromium) 7.50 
*} Steel ) 4.25 
5.50 
I Dar é t ».5b0 
‘ ( l , S| g teel) 00 to 25 
~ p , t 4.25 
( Vanad r ) Nickel 0.50 
cr Vanadium) 75 
r ; ‘ 
t M lenum ) ”) 
; ; ‘ 
i im) 1.7 
Molybdenum) 4.75 
ve s are for hot-rolled alloy steel bars, forging 
y, per 100 Ib. f.0.b. Pittsburgh Billets 4 x 4 in. and 
irger are $ er gross ton less than net ton price for bars 
f same analyses On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets down 
and including \4-in. sq. there is a size extra of $10 per 
ross tor n billets smaller than 2'%-in. sq. the net ton bar 
r Apt 
material from the test specimens are reviewed in a 


vo 


paragraph on wear tests. A section on “Resumé of 
Experiments on Die Steels,” prepared by H. J. French, 
gives the results of extended tests, inaugurated prior 
to the formation of the gage steel committee, on the 
of eight steels. 


dimensional! changes 
The Seven Pines ordnance depot which was erected 
war at an estimated cost of $2,000,000 and 
1268 acres of land and 1100 buildings, 
was auction by the Government, June 12, to 
the Virginia Iron & Metal Co., for $115,000. The 
plant was originally erected by the duPont company 
and later turned over to the Government. 


during the 
includes about 


sold at 
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THE 


FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Awards the Largest in Four Weeks with Pipe 


Lines and Oil Projects the Largest 


New Work Light 


The awards in several weeks were made 
last week, the total being close to 43,500 tons. About 
24,700 tons of this is for the Hetch-Hetchy aqueduct 
and power plant, about 8000 tons is for tanks for oil 
companies in Texas and 3100 tons is for a 
station at East St. Louis. The week’s awards exceed 
the total for the past four weeks combined. 
propositions call for 10,060 tons, the largest of which 
is 4500 tons for the New York-New Jersey vehicular 
tunnel. The chief items of the week are the following: 


largest 


power 


Fabricated Projects Awarded 
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Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 
New York-New Jersey vel ila tunne i746 tons oP 


plate girder construction for approach on New York side 


inquiry for same tonnage for similar work on New Je! 


side will probably be sent out 


Public School for Deaf, No. 47, New York, 1000 t 
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New 
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United States Metal 


metal plant, 200 tons. 


Refining Co., Carteret, N. J., scrap 
Office building at Seventh Avenue and Fifty-second Street, 
New York, 800 tons. 


Loft building at 107 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York, 


00 tons 


Lott 


New 


building at Third Avenue and Bighty-fifth Street, 


York, 200 tons 


(jarage in Brooklyn, 200 tons 


Public School No. 71, New York, 400 tons. 

New York World, building for presses, New York, 500 
ons 

New York Edison Co., office building on 177th Street, 
New York, 300 ton 


Public Service of New Jersey, extension to Newark office 


building, 460 tons 


Hotel at Sixth Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street, New York, 


1000 tons 


St Louis-San Francisco Railroad Lindenwood, 


Mo $25 tons, 


Shops, 


bids taken 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, bridge work, 1990 tons 


ids taken 


Federal Reserve vault framing, St. Louis 


Lake 


Bank building 
West 


100 tons, bids being taken by Construction Co 


St. Paul Gas & Light Co., power plant, St. Paul, Minn 
“OO tons 

Cook County, Ill, Burnham Bridge, 500 tons 

Elks’ Club, Joilet, 350 tons 

Fourteenth Street Viaduct, St. Louis, 1000 tons 

Memorial Temple, Kansas City, 700 tons 

Nurses’ Training School farnes Hospital, St. Louis, 600 


tons 


Champion Coated Paper Co Hamilton, Ohio, 600 tons 
yids taken 

Scottish Rite Cathedral Nashville, Tenn., 700 tons, 
bids close June 14 

Keith Theater Building, Akron, Ohio, 500 tons; revised 


bids taken 


Miner Bank Building, bids taker 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


New 


Few Cars Ordered and Inquiries Light 


Business in Locomotives at a Low Ebb 


Both orders and inquiries for cars and locomotives 
in the past week have been light. The principal item in 
new orders for cars totaling 1266, was 1000 box cars 
for the Ford Motor Co. The principal item among the 
inquiries for 568 about 500 for the South 
African There were no new inquiries for 
locomotives and only 48 engines ordered. 


cars Was 


Railways. 


The Grand Trunk has placed an order with the American 


Locomotive Co. for 20 locomotives 


Railroad of Vermont has ordered 24 loco 


American Lo 


The Central 


from the omotive Co 


The Western Maryland will repair 2000 steel hopper coal 


Y n its own shops at Baltimore 


The West India Sugar Finance Corporation has ordered 


from the Magor Car Cor 


The South African Railways are in the market for 100 t 


00 steel grain cars of 40-ton capacity 


The Phelps Dodge has ordered 66 concentrate 


irs from the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co 
The Ford Motor Co. has 


Tank Car Co 


Corpo! ation 


ordered 1000 box cars fron 
Standard 
The Louisville 


Kuhlman Car Co 


Railway Co. has placed 40 cars with the 


Cleveland, 10 to be equipped with motors 


ind 30 with trailers 
locomotives from 


The Tennessee Central has ordered 4 


the American Locomotive Co 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has placed 
600 coal cars with the Pullman Co., but has withdrawn its 


repairs on 


inquiry for 200 ballast cars 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has ordered 2 dining cars 
from the Pullman Co 
The Shell Oil Co. is inquiring for 150 tank cars 


is in the market for 18 coke cars. 


The Sinclair Refining Co 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 
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The Week’s Prices 





Cents per Pound for Early Delivers 
Copper, New York Straits Lead Zine 
—————-—_ ——__, Tin - -\—— —- 
Electro- New New St New St 
June Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
Serer 14.75 $1.90 7 7.0 6.7 6 
r 14.75 42.3734 7.2 7.00 6.6 » 
S 14.75 42.1214 7.25 7.00 6.60 6.2 
>. 14.75 q 00 6.60 ' 
Rei eas 14.75 42.00 7.2 00 6 6.20 
12. 14.75 42.00 7.25 Or 6.50 t 
*Refinery quotation; delivered price ‘ highe 


New York 
NEw York, June 12 

Some of the markets are steady to firm, while som: 
are weaker. Copper has maintained a uniform level 
some days, with the tendency now upward. The tin 
market has been spasmodic, with prices fairly steady 
Lead is quiet and only slightly lower. The zine market 
has declined considerably. 


Copper.—For over a week now electrolytic copper 
has maintained a firm minimum price of 15c., delivered, 


and the market may now be called firm to stronger 
While for early delivery there are still a few sellers at 
l5c. the leading producers are asking 15.12%c., de 
livered, but sales have been made at both levels. There 
is a decidedly more optimistic tone pervading the mar 
ket and some believe that the lowest prices have been 
recorded for’ some time. Preliminary estimates of cop 
per statistics for May show that shipments exceeded 
production, with shipments in May at about 185,000,000 
to 190,000,000 lb. Another factor in the market is the 
strong expectation that the Ruhr problem will be set 
tled in the near future, which will lead to heavier buying 
of copper by foreign consumers. This demand has 
fallen off recently, but is at present a little more active 
Domestic buying is only fair, but consumers are watch 
ing the situation very closely. Lake copper is steady 
at 15.25¢c. to 15.37 %c. 

Tin.—On June 6 and 7 the Straits tin market was 
quite active, sales totaling about 900 tons for those 
days. For the calendar week ended last Saturday the 
sales were about 1200 tons. Most of this buying was 
by dealers, although consumers purchased moderate 
amounts, but they were not much of a factor. Yester 
day 350 to 400 tons changed hands, dealers doing most 
of the buying and the metal being mostly future de 
livery. Spot delivery went at 42c. and futures at 
41.62l4c. to 41.87%c. per lb., and at £202 per ton 
London prices today are only about 15s. per ton below 
those of a week ago at £197 for spot standard, £197 7s 
6d. for future standard, and £200 for spot Straits. At 
New York spot Straits tin was quoted today at 42c. 
Arrivals thus far this month have been 1610 tons, with 
6700 tons reported afloat. 

Lead.—The lead market is a quiet one, with prices 
slightly lower but steady. In other words, the premium 
in the outside market has disappeared. New business 
is not conspicuous but specifications on contract ar 
still heavy. The leading interest continues to quote 
7.25c., New York, and this is also the price in the 
outside market, with 7c., St. Louis, the other quotation 


Zinc.—A moderate reaction has taken place in this 
market this week, and prices are about 25 points lower 
For some time there has been pressure to sell the June 
position which, together with very light demand, aré 
the principal causes. Prime Western for delivery into 
August is quoted as low as 6.15c., St. Louis, or 6.50c., 
New York, with demand light. A feature of the market 
is the disappearance of premiums on prompt and early 
shipment so that there is very little spread between 
June and August-September shipment. The fact that 
the market has been declining is also taken as an indi- 
cation that the May statistics will show a substantial 
increase in stocks. 
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Nickel.—Shot and ingot metal are quoted unchanged 
at 29c. to 32c. per lb., with electrolytic nickel held at 
32c. by the leading producers. In the outside spot 
market quotations for shot and ingot nickel are 29c. 
to 32c. per Ib. 

Antimony.—In the absence of buying the market 
has declined so that wholesale lots of Chinese metal for 
early delivery are quoted at 6.75c. per Ib., New York, 
duty paid. 

Aluminum.—Wholesale lots of virgin metal, 98 to 
99 per cent pure, are quoted for early delivery by such 
importers as can deliver the metal at 26.50c. to 27c. 
per lb., New York, duty paid. No quotations are avail- 
able from the leading domestic producer. 

Old Metals.—Business is quiet but the market is 
firm. Dealers’ selling prices are as follows: 


Lents 

Per Lb 

Copper, heavy and rucible 14.75 
Copper, heavy and wire 13.75 
Coppel! ght and bottoms 11.50 
Heavy i é mposit 11.50 
Brass ea S 75 
Brass, lig 7.00 
No, 1 red iss irnings 9.75 
No \ SS s 75 
Lead, heavy 6.50 
4 i i ’ hi 

Zit an 


Chicago 


June 12.—In a quiet and uncertain market tin and 
lead have made slight gains, while zinc has declined 
Antimony has been weakened by heavy imports. Among 
the old metals the copper and tin grades have declined. 
We quote, in carload lots, lake copper, 16c.; tin, 43.50c.; 
lead, 7.10c.; spelter, 6.30c.; antimony, 8.50c. in less than 
carload lots. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips, 12¢c.; copper bottoms, 
10c.; red brass, 8.50c.; yellow brass, 6.50c.; lead pipe, 
5e.; zine, 4c.; pewter, No. 1, 25c.; tin foil, 27.50¢.; block 

32.50c.; all buying prices for less than carload lots. 


tin, 


Truseon-I Construction 


Three pamphlets, 8% x 11 in., have been issued by 
the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, describing 
and illustrating a new form of building construction 
said to result in a saving in steel costs, retaining the 
economy of steel inherent to reinforced concrete, but 
eliminating the expense and inconvenience of form 
work. The new construction has the self-sustaining 
qualities of structural steel, but eliminates its heavy 
steel tonnage. 

Essentially, the upper flange of an I-beam is slit 
in sections along both edges and the prongs thus 
created turn up to a height of nearly the depth of the 
beam. forms are supported by the 
I-beams and require in addition one row of upright 
supports in the middle of the bay, in place of the large 
amount of uprights in ordinary concrete work. Con- 
crete is then poured over the forms and works itself 
around the I-beams, the prongs of which form an ef- 
fective tie between the steel beam and the mass of the 
concrete. As the whole thing is worked out on a stand- 
ardized basis, both speed and economy are served. 

In the three pamphlets are found descriptions of 
the method, with numerous sectional illustrations show 
ing alternative forms of detailed construction, illustra- 
tions of buildings in process of construction by this 
method and a series of tests covered in the 32-page 
pamphlet, these tests having been conducted by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the University 
of Nebraska and Purdue University, as well as in the 
laboratories of the Truscon company. Details are 
given of deformation and deflection for all of these 
tests, and discussion of the results. 


} } ) 
Removable steel 


A puddling wage well above $13 per ton is pre- 
dicted for the next bi-monthly settlement. Advance in 
the base rate from $6 to $7 per ton will of itself fur- 
nish part of the increase. It is also expected an in- 
crease of 50c. per ton or more in muck bar prices will 
boost the rate. 
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George F. Murphy has been put in charge of 
the New York territory of the Heine Boiler Co., St. 
Louis. One of his assistants will be G. A. Knowles. 


Robert T. Pearce, for many years manager of the 
eastern sales and engineering office of H. W. Caldwell 
& Son Co., is now manager of the Webster Manufac- 
turing Co., New York. 


Joseph G. Worker, secretary of the Stoker Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, has joined the 
organization of the American Engineering Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Fred H. Dorner, Milwaukee, has been appointed 
Wisconsin representative for the Standard Turbine 
Corporation, Wellsville, N. Y. 


N. F. Harriman, engineer and physicist connected 
with the National Bureau of Standards, has been made 
vice-chairman of the Federal Specifications Board, 
United States Bureau of the Budget. 


Herman Voges, Jr., has acquired an interest in the 
Imperial Drop Forge Co., Indianapolis, and become 
secretary and general manager. 


John Summersey has been appointed St. Paul sales 
manager of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration. 

Etienne Planche has resigned the position of chief 
engineer for the Dort Motor Car Co. to establish 
himself as a consulting engineer in Detroit. 


Frank O. Hoagland, for several years general man- 
ager Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass., has resigned 
to accept a position with the mechanical department 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston. 


Frederick W. McIntyre, general sales manager 
Reed-Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass., has been made 
assistant to the president, J. Verner Critchley. Will- 
iam T. Cowell, formerly assistant works manager 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, has 
been made works manager of the Worcester company. 


Carroll R. Harding has been appointed consulting 
engineer of the Southern Pacific Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York, succeeding John D. Isaacs, who has retired 
on a pension. Mr. Harding is president of the Cornell 
Society of Engineers. 


William E. Mitchel has resigned as purchasing 
agent of the Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, to become 
associated with the Specialty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
maker of wire brushes and automatic brush making 
machinery, having purchased an interest in the com- 
pany, of which he will be general manager. Earl W. 
Canneil has succeeded him as purchasing agent of the 
Osborn company. Mr. Cannell was formerly in charge 
of the company’s sales development department. 


Anton J. Berger has been placed in charge of the 
portable equipment sales of the Paasche Air Brush 
Co., 1909-1923 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. Mr. Ber- 
ger has been identified with the iron and steel business 
for 25 years. 

Henry Donovan, until recently connected with the 
Union Pacific System, has been appointed general man- 
ager in charge of all the manufacturing departments 
of the General American Tank Car Corporation, Chi- 
cago, effective July 1. 


W. H. Townsend, formerly factory manager of the 
Automobile Screw Products Co., Cleveland, and prior 
to that time connected with the Atlas Bolt & Screw 
Co., also of Cleveland, has become affiliated with the 
Cleveland Duplex Machinery Co., Inc., 1224 West Sixth 
Street, Cleveland, as sales engineer, specializing in 
semi-automatic and automatic machinery. 


Walter Pfeil, head of the roll shop department, 
Hubbard Steel Foundry Co., East Chicago, Ind., has 
resigned to become manager of the Standard Engineer- 
ing Co. plant, Ellwood, Pa. 
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The Link Belt Co., Chicago, has appointed L. M. 
Dalton manager of. its branch house at Boston to 
succeed E. J. Burnell, who has resigned to enter busi- 
ness for himself. 

William H. Forbes has resigned as Cleveland dis- 
trict sales manager of the United Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion, Canton, Ohio. He has not yet made an announce- 
ment as to future plans. 

Henry K. Spencer has been appointed manager of 
the Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass. His 
connection with the company dates from the beginning 
of its surface grinder business. Prior to the death of 
the late Winslow Blanchard, Mr. Spencer was assistant 
manager and chief engineer. 

Wm. J. Wooldridge, manager of the electrical sheet 
department Whitaker-Glessner Co. and more recently 
holding the same position with the Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration, has resigned. Mr. Wooldridge has not yet 
announced his future plans. 

C. F. Rogers, formerly representing C. E. Johans- 
son, Inc., in the Eastern territory, has been appointed 
factory representative for the W. B. Knight Machinery 
Co., St. Louis. 

Herbert S. Reynolds, president People’s National 
Bank, Jackson, Mich., and John H. Merrell, vice-presi- 
dent Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Chicago, have been 
elected to the board of directors of the Reynolds Spring 
Co., Jackson, Mich., to fill vacancies. 

Gordon C. King, formerly general manager of the 
Crescent Pump Co., Detroit, has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Michigan Steel Corporation, 
Detroit. 

Edward A. Niven, manager merchant sales depart- 
ment at New York for the American Steel & Wire Co., 
has been appointed Pittsburgh sales agent. W. L. 
Hirsch, who has represented the company at Pittsburgh 
for many years, will remain there in an advisory 
capacity. Mr. Niven has been with the American 
Steel & Wire Co. and its predecessors for 30 years and 
before entering the sales department had much mill ex- 
perience. He is a native of Pittsburgh. 

A. F. Strafer, formerly general manager Graves 
Machinery Exchange, Jersey City, N. J., is now sales 
manager of the Industrial Plants Corporation, 25 
Church Street, New York. 


Basing Point Hearing Continued at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, June 12.—John Follansbee, vice- 
president and general sales manager, Follansbee Bros. 
Co., Pittsburgh, testifying at Tuesday’s session of the 
basing point hearing, said that his company not only 
was a producer of sheets but also a buyer of sheets and 
tin plate and that at the present time his company had 
four tin plate contracts and two sheet contracts, all at 
different prices. Other witnesses examined Tuesday 
were Frank Moeschel, vice-president Newport Rolling 
Mill Co., Newport, Ky.; Samuel E. Eldridge, assistant 
to vice-president American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio; and A. J. Krantz, treasurer Reeves Mfg. 
Co., Dover, Ohio. 





Electric Hoist Sales 

The members of the Electric Hoist Manufacturers 
Association report an increase as compared with the 
previous month in the number of hoists ordered during 
May amounting to 11.3 per cent and an increase of 
13.004 per cent in the value of hoists ordered. Ship- 
ments of hoists decreased 8.606 per cent as compared 
with the previous month. 





C. H. Booth, a director of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., has been elected president of the Republic 
Rubber Co., a subsidiary of the Lee Rubber & Tire 
Co., Philadelphia, which purchased at receiver’s sale 
the assets of the Republic Rubber Corporation, operat- 
ing plants at Canton and Youngstown. The company 
will continue to manufacture Republic products, 
emphasizing especially mechanical rubber goods. Mr. 
Booth had been receiver for the old Republic company 
for the past two years. 
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CLYDE MITCHELL CARR, until recently president, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, died June 5 at his 
home in that city, following several weeks’ illness. 
Mr. Carr was born in Will 
County, Ill, July 7, 1869. 
He was’ educated at 
Princeton and Northwest- 
ern universities, and after 
leaving college was con- 
nected with the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, for a time, later 
becoming a salesman for 
W. S. Mallory & Co., iron 
jobbers. His connection 
with the Ryerson company 
dated from 1890. He was 
elected president in 1911 
and resigned in February 
of the current year be 
cause of ill health, contin 


uing, however, as a direc- 





tor. Mr. Carr was also 


CLYDE MITCHELL CARR 


director of the Chicago 
Great Wester Railroad 
and the Corn Exchange National Bank, Chicago, and 
trustee of the Art Institute of Chicago and the Or 
chestral Association, Chicago. He was a member of 
the American Iron and Stee] Institute and of various 
social clubs. 


CHARLES W. DAMBACHER, formerly for 13 years 
superintendent North Side Foundry, H. B. Smith Co., 
Westfield, Mass., manufacturer of heating appliances, 
died at his home in that city, June 5. Mr. Dambacher 
was born in Canaan, Conn., 70 years ago 


LEVI RAWSON GREENE, Cambridge, Mass., engineer, 
died at his home in that city June 4, in his ninety-first 
year. Mr. Greene served his mechanical engineering 
apprenticeship with the Corliss Steam Engine Co., 
later entering the United States Navy, and subse- 
quently became consulting engineer with the Walworth 
Mfg. Co., Boston, which position he held at the time 
of his death. 


OscaR RICHEY, a pioneer in the iron trade at Iron- 
ton, Ohio, died May 29 at the age of 76. Until he re- 
tired recently from active business, Mr. Richey was 
president and general manager of the Kelly Nail & 
Iron Co., which owned and operated the Sarah blast 
furnace and the Kelly nail plant. He was also inter- 
ested in other local business, including a bank and two 
lumber companies. Following his return early in April 
from Florida, where he went to restore his health, Mr. 
Richey failed rapidly and the end was foreseen. Mr. 
Richey began his career with the Kelly Nail & Iron 
Co. in 1882 as a clerk, becoming secretary and treas- 
urer of the company a few years later. About 1900, 
Mr. Richey was elected president and general manager, 
retaining the office until he retired a few years ago 
on account of il] health. 


HENRY M. SPENCER, president of the Howell Elec- 
tric Motor Co., and the Spencer-Smith Machine Co., 
Howell, Mich., died at his home in that city June 4. 
Mr. Spencer was 34 years of age. 


HENRY SoUTHWORTH SHAW, Milton Mass., died at 
his home June 1, at the age of 90 years. Among the 
many offices held during his long life, he was president 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shop, Saco-Lowell Machine 
Shops, Eastern Machinery Co. and Rhode Island Mal- 
leable Iron Works. He was at one time president of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad and treasurer of the old 
Cape Cod Railroad. 


WILLARD T. SEARS, research and experimental en- 
gineer of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York, who died recently at Montclair, N. J., had 
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been employed by the company for more than 20 years. 
For a number of years Mr. Sears was connected with 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co. He was a member of 
the class of 1887 of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Sears was an inventor, and the ma- 
chine tool industry has been benefited by many of the 
developments which he originated. 


ERNEST G. ELDRIDGE, for years engaged in the sale 
of machine tools, died at his home in Blue Island, III, 
April 21, after a long illness. Mr. Eldrige was born in 
1880 at Galva, Ill., and entered the machine tool business 
as a salesman with McDowell-Stocker Co., Chicago, and 
later was identified with the E. L. Essley Machinery 
Co. of the same city. In 1912 he organized the E. G. 
Eldridge Machinery Co., with a store at 29-31 North 
Jefferson Street, Chicago. He conducted this business 
for three or four years and then sold out to the E. L. 
Essley Machinery Co. Subsequently he moved to Los 
Angeles, Cal., and was identified with the Eccles & 
Smith Co. as a salesman. Because of failing health, 
he resigned that position and returned to Blue Island 
three years ago. 


CECIL WILLIAM LEIGH, chief engineer of the 1-4 E. 
blast furnace department, South Works, Illinois Steel 
Co., Chicago, died May 16, at his home in that city 
after a brief illness with pneumonia. 


CHARLES E. THOMAS, for many years general mana- 
rer of the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., Cleve- 
land, and for the past nine years connected with the 
sales de partment of the Hilles & Jones Co., Wilmington, 
Del., now one of the branches of the Consolidated 
Machine Too! Corporation, died June 8. Mr. Thomas 
was 54 years of age and leaves his wife and three 


daughters. 
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WILLIAM Z. Woopsimpe, formerly a member of the 
foundry firm of Shinnick, Woodside & Gibbons, Zanes- 
lle, Ohio, steve manufacturers, died recently, at the 


age of 92 vear 


New Coast to Coast Water Freight Rates 


Uniform water freight rates between ports on the 
Atlantic Coast and ports on the Pacific Coast via the 
Panama Canal on iron and steel have been announced 
by the United States Intercoastal Conference, 17 Battery 
Place, New York, an organization of ship operators, 
including the lines of the United States Shipping 
Board. The rates go into effect Aug. 1 and supplant 
a variety of rates which have been charged by indi- 
vidual ship owners 

The new rates apply to all pieces of iron and steel 
Pieces over 35 ft. long are subject 
to a graduated scale which has not yet been worked 
out. The tariffs are all for carload lots. 


up to 35 ft. long. 


On bands, hoops, bars, rods, slabs and strips the rate is 
40c. per 100 Ib 
On corner beads, expanded metal flooring and lathing 


concrete reinforcement, studding iron, 60« 

Link belting hair tings, chain, inclusive of chain 
shackles, 45« 

Billets, bloome, ingots, muck bars, 40c 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, lag screws and washers, et« 4 ive 

Toe calks and horse, mule and ox shoes, 40c 

Castings (rough), clevises, forgings, ingot molds, sprocket 
wheels (as from molds), 5% 

Boiler ends, boiler eads plates and sheets gage No. ll 


und heavier, 40 

Plates and sheets, gage No. 12 or lighter. 50: 

Corrugated iron flashings, ridge rolls, 60c 
Ferromanganese, ferrosilicon and spiegeleisen, 40c 
Pig iron, 35c 
Boiler fiues, wrought iron pipe, not over 12 in. diameter 
Wrought iron pipe, not over 12 in 
diameter, over 20 ong but not over 40 ft. long, 55c 

Nails, spikes, wire products, dowel pins, hoop fasteners, 
sheet fasteners for roofing, stay guards, wire hoops, fence 
posts, staples, stretchers, etc., 4c. 

Pipe fittings or connections not over 12 in. diameter, 45c. 
Over 12 in. diameter, 55c. 

Plates, gage No. 11 and heavier, shapes and bars, 40c. 

Structural steel fabricated, 55c. 

Rails, 40c. tail fastenings, 40c. 

Tin plate in boxes strapped, 40e, 


or 20 ft long i 
ft 
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MORE RAILROAD ACTIVITY 


Santa Fe Closes Orders and Total Will Reach 
About $300.000 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Asks for Prices 


on 75 Tools for East Pittsburgh Plant 


Despite a falling off in general buying by indus- 
trial companies, prospects for a continuance of machine- 
tool activity appear bright in view of the demands of 
The Sante Fe 


road last week at Chicago started placing orders, and 


the railroads for new shop equipment. 


when its purchases have been completed this week the 
total reach about $300,000. The Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, which has a large list pending, is expected to 


will 


be the next to take action. 
In the East, where railroad buying has not been as 
important in volume as that in the Central West, the 


week has been featured by two inquiries, one from the 


New York 
NEw York. June 
New Jersey 


Central Railroad of whicl 


ea 
few 


nas put out an 


weeks ago bought 8 or 10 machine tools 


inquiry for additional shop equip 


ment as follows Three turret lathes, a pneu 
matic horizontal bending and forming machine 

26-i1 gap double punch and shear, a 3300-lb 
single-frame steam hammer 1 5-ft. radial drill 


i 20-in. x 12-ft. engine lathe and an 18 x S-ft 


engil lathe The Lehigh Valley Railroad has 
quired for 10 or a dozen tools, but its purchasing 


department informs THE IRON AGE that it is not 


certain that the machines will be bought at this 

time The General Electric Co which has beer 

steady buyer of tools for some months, has put 

out inquiries for more tools Otherwise machine 

tool buying continues in a steady way vithout 

the volume which was attained in the early months 

the year but the totals are satisfactory t 

seller Demand for used tools is particularly 

good feature of the situatior 

The Board f KEstimate New Yo ha yproved an 
ppropria ! if $4,500,000 for the onstruct fa centra 
machine repair shop for Manhattar Boroug o1 Barren 
Island, with municipal service department for automobiles 
and icks d reclamatior department luding ma- 
I T) Department of Plant and Structures, Grover 
\ Whal mmmissioner Municipa Building will be in 
H I ( Newstrand, Greenwi N ’ rganizing 
ymipal to build a paper mill on te adjoining the 
rmer ez yaper mill, Plattsburg, N. Y for which plan 
ire being rawn It will be one-story estimated to cost 


with equipment 


The I i Hygeia Ice Corporation, 1124 Pleasant Street 
Utica N Y ( A4. Schmidt head, is planning the con 
structior f a new one-story ice-manufacturing plant, es: 
timated t< cost SSO 000 

The Titanium Pigment Co., 94 Fulton Street, New York 
a subsidiary of the National Lead Co., and affiliated with 
the Titaniun Alloy Mfg. Co same address, is completing 


Mineral 
Station, St 


negotiations for the purchase of the 


tefining & 


plant of the 


Chemical Corporation, Carondelet 


Louis Extensions and Evans 
McCarthy 

The Railway 
York, has awarded contract to the 
Qliver Building, Pittsburgh, for a 


improvements will be made 
is president of the purchasing company 
Steel Church Street New 
McClintic-Marshall Co 
addition to 


Spring Co., 30 


one-story 
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Central Railroad of New Jersey for 8 or 10 tools and 
one from the Lehigh Valley for about the same number. 
The Norfolk & Western, which recently inquired for a 
large list, has not bought but is expected to do so 
shortly. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has put out 
the largest inquiry of the week in the industrial field, 
having asked for prices on about 75 tools for its East 
Pittsburgh works. The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, continues to buy and has inquired for more tools. 
Detroit 
made tentative inquiry for modern tools for replace- 


Some of the automobile companies have 
ments, but it is not certain whether purchases will be 
made within the near future. 

Trade in second-hand tools is still very good and 
more tools are coming on the market. Last week the 
entire equipment of the Berling Magneto Co., Buffalo, 
consisting of more than 300 tools, was sold at auction, 
being purchased largely by machinery users, but some 


of the tools went to dealers. 


its plant at Latrobe, Pa., 175 x 


for the 


1000 ft., to be 
estimated to 


equipped 


most part as a machine shop, cost 


$350,000 
Motors 

paratus will be 

31 x 100 ft.. to be 


and other 
five-story 
Frankfort 


mechanical ap- 
printing plant, 
Street by the 


conveying equipment 
installed in the 


erected at 13 


Press Publishing Co., 63 Park Row, New York, to cost 
approximately $160,000 Cross & Cross, 385 Madison 
Avenue, are architects 

The Seneca Copper Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 


York, is arranging for a bond issue of $1,500,000, of which 


$1,000,000 will be sold at once, a portion of the proceeds 


to be used for extensions and improvements. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 1828 


Chicago, manufacturer of precision in- 
has acquired property, 100 x 100 ft., on West 
New York, and will plans pre 


pared for the construction of an Eastern factory branch 


Diversey Parkway, 


struments, 
have 


Sixty-fifth Street 


The Scotia Blectric & Mfg. Co., Scotia, N. Y., has been 
formed under State laws to build and operate a local light 
ind power plant The company is headed by W. N. Vande 
berg and A. C. Neilson It is represented by J. H. Gould, 


Schenectady, N. Y 

The American 
New York, is 
$2,000,000 for 
coalfield, 
installation of 


Smelting & 


said to be 


Refining Co., 120 Broadway, 


arranging an appropriation in 
extensions in its coal 
State of 


power and 


properties 
Mex., 
ma- 


excess of 
Coahuila, 
other 


in the Rosita Sabines, 


including the electric 
chinery, with coke ovens, etc, 


The Grubman Engineering & Mfg. Co., 589 Grand Street, 


New York, has leased space in the building at 492 Broome 
Street for extensions in its plant 
The Durant Motors, Ine., 1819 Broadway, New York, 


manufacture of a 
automobiles, 


will arrange production facilities for the 


four and_ six-cylinder 


motor output, to be known as the 


complete new line of 
in addition to its present 
The plant will be in the 


Eagle Four and Six Eastern dis- 


trict Ww. C. Durant is president 


Fire, June 5, destroyed a portion of the power plant 
of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., at Cookshaft, N. Y., with 
loss estimated at $75,000, including equipment It is 


Headquarters of the company are at 2 
York. 

Motors, equipment 
be installed in the new four-story and basement printing 
plant, 40 x 56 ft., to be erected by the A, V. Haight Co., 
10 Liberty Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for which bids will 
be taken at Booth, 20 Cannon Street, is 
architect. 


planned to rebuild 
Rector Street, New 
other machinery will 


conveying and 


once ca. oe 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 


story high school addition to be erected at Red Hook, N. Y., 


estimated to cost $200,000, for which bids will soon be called 
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The Crane Market 


ie new inquiries for overhead traveling cranes have Landers Egbert Co., Vaiparaiso, Ind A 7%-ton, 40-ft 
appeared in the past week and pending 








business is boom used Osgood locomotive crane from Philip T. King 
in most instances, still being delayed In contrast to the ® Church Street. New York 
present quiet in overhead cranes is the activity n the _ ' ‘ 9 i 
locomotive crane market. The recent inquiry of the Sub RERDAERS LASERS CB, WHS A. 6 ee 
marine Boat Corporation, Port Newark. NJ Sain Oil Raed Industria comotive crane and a 15-ton used Ohio loco 
: : motive rane fr hilin * fing Tt ") c Stree Ww 
motive cranes, specifies a capacity to lift 4 tons at 90 : V i Philip T. King ; Church Street, New 
radius. Among the locomotive crane inquiries still pending York 
is a 20-ton crane for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway C Michigan Pape Box C Charlotte, Mich 1 25-ton, 50 
Richmond, Va., two locomotive cranes for the (: ntral Rail ft. boon ised Browning locomotive crane from Philip 1 
road of New Jersey, Jersey Citv, N. J 1 40-ton crane fi King, 30 Church Street, New York 
t > 'ni Carhi > ‘ 2 on °° ‘ %% ‘ 
he Union arbide Co., 30 East Forty-second Stre« New Senthern P fic ¢ 120 Broadway. New York. a 25-ton. 
Tar « 91L. Ye . Py ae r ‘ ‘ > 
a © Sam - crane for the Worthington Pump & Ma 67-ft. spar verhead traveling crane for use at Bayshore 
chinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J., five 20-ton locomotive ‘al., from the Niles-Bement-Pond C 
cranes for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md a 
‘ é . ‘ , Rur rtor ‘ ' wy O0-t ocomo}ciyv 
and an electric, crawl-tread locomotive crane for the Orang: rhe Chicago, Burling . wu . —: 
‘ = . “ h ‘ } WwW ge ( — ' 
& Rockland Electric Co., Monroe, N. ¥ Among the overhead oist Y \ t : 
crane inquiries is a request for bids on some small crans The United Coke & ¢ il Company, Chicago, has opened a 
from the Otis Elevator Co., Yonkers, N. ¥ Minneap bra } thie Lumber Exchange Building n 
Among recent purchasers are harge f the mpany'’s Northwestern manager, Phil 8S 
Honolulu Iron Works Co., 233 Broadway, New Yorl Nightingale, a resident of Minneapolis, formerly connected 
two 20-ton, 57-ft. span overhead traveling crans one for with the Reeves Coal & Dock Co., that city 
use at Manila, the other for Honolulu, fron he Whitir Olive Ma ne (jrand Rapids, Mich., has made a 
Corporation, ontract with the Canadian Fairbanks Morse Co Ltd to 
Empire Engineering Co Baltimore Ma : \-tor co epresent it ex sive hroughout the Dominion for the 
motive crane for the Browning Co sale of its woodworl machinery and machine tools 
Big Four Railroad, Cincinnati, Ohio, a 30-ton locomotive Detroit Steel Corporation, Detroit, Mich., a 25-ton, 47-ft 
crane from the Orton & Steinbrenner Co . 1 par i-motor é ead eling crane and a 5-ton, 77-ft 
locomotive crane from the McMyler Interstate C ind a spar t id ' ne ine from the Northern 
30-ton locomotive crane from the Ohio Locomotive Crane ¢ engineer ge Wor 
on revised plans. W. J. Beardsley, 49 Market S t, Poug N E | 1 
; , vw : iNew Engiane 
Hic, a . ** - « 4 ecr 
keepsie, N. Y is architect = 
The Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J Boston, June 1! 
disposing of a bond issue of $1.500.000 a . . hy VALES f ichine tools this territory so far 
proceeds to be used in connection with a new plant t —) ive ot been more than 50 pet 
sristol, Pa., upon which work has bee: nmenced, de- ent of se for the corresponding days in May 
signed to cost close to $2,000,000 witl machine The whicl ir! were bout ) per cent of those 
company is also operating a plant at Mod 1, Pa Will for Ap ntrasted with pre-war days, however 
Fk’. Brunner is president business is st about olding its own Although 
The Century Cement Products Co Lyndhu N. d the a t olved comparatively small, enough 
recently organized, has plans for extensions fo I mat prospe : ss developed the past week to 
facture of blocks, tile and other cement products Ad istif “ f that sales next month, a usually 
( ry ] " S le yhr McGuire Passai TT} 
onal machinery will be in tall 1. John H. M A y healthy expansion The 
N, J., mayor, is president of the company Robe UD. A ' 
7 : ree lue to it slightly more 
son, Belleville, N. J., is secretary : 
irket ' to oY nquiry from 
The Freyer-Schaible Co., Perth Amboy N J ba ‘ F inufa irer for i fairly large list 
formed with a capital of $100,000 to take over l expa 
. . man ng equipment ilthough 
the automobile body manufacturing plant f ti Toft & 
. . oo ree i I it on one, two and 
Frever Co 429-33 Bast Avenue The new , 
. ‘ : ‘ is gratifying 
headed by Arthur Freyer and Henry Schai , lay gratifying 
The Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 326 Frelinghuyse Avenu r Su Mact ( Claremont, N. H., is about 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of hoisting engines a n t eo three um Stone & Webster, Boston 
chinery, has acquired through its president, John H. Lidger ngineer it n fairly important lifting 
wood, 54 acres at Long Avenue and Conant Street, Hillside juipmer i Sout Boston foundry is asking prices 
near Newark In the near future it is purposed to ust ! ranes t Bostor School Department, is 
portion of the site for a new plant, and remove the pre ting J tod for furnishing and installing 
branch works at the foot of Dikeman Street, Brooklyn, t sheet metal-w K achine n the Lowell School, Jamaica 
this location Property adjoining the Frelinghuysen Av if P ! AT ! ict program presumably has reduced 
works, heretofore held for this purpose, w e placed or the amount ol mney hat will be expended this year by 
the market ‘ Centra Ve t Railroad on shop equipment The 
; ae : ym pa na ig tilled for approximately $25,000 
EK. J. Brooks & Co Park Avenue and North T rtee! 
Street, Newark, manufacturers of metal good re ikineg 
. . nd-har Price ! i the ! The ¢ urni Machine 
inquiries for a 4-slide wire-forming machine La , — ~ 
7 ( ( i raised prices on shapers about 
The Meeker Foundry Co., 95 Clay Street, Newark, ma er cent. An 1 t, Mase., maker of grinding equip 
facturer of malleable iron castings na flied plans Io! : ment hae 1 ec ’ som uses upward and in others 
new one-story foundry addition wnward e largest advance not exceeding 10 per cent 
The Unique Art Mfg. Co Newark, ! so purchased Sales : hold up remarkably well They did 
four-story building at the southeast orner of Waverly and elatively I u ree ) mn May The call for 
Peshine Avenues, on site 100 x 115 ft., for $150,000, and »nemios 
will establish : »w plant for the manufactu nar 
vill establish a ne pl New Waetand _nufacture f mining equipment report 
tovs . 
. a steady expans business, especially export in the Far 
Electric power equipment, conveying apparatus and othe East. Drills and compressors have the largest sale 
, r » installed in the one-story addition to be 
machine Ae = oe . — ‘ . . 5 : th Street The Hunt-S8} ‘ Mire 163 Dorchester Avenue, South 
erected by the National Box & Lumber Co 445 South t ' 
- . : ‘ ° . + Bostor gurl astings t has had plans prepared for a 
Newark, 90 x 300 ft., estimated to cost $43,000, for which a 7 = 
| f ~~ . 2 : ; Renate dite 135 x 240 ft. addition to cost about $150,000 The company) 
general contract has been let to the Morgan Constructio uir for thr 
4 inquiring for ire¢ ines 
Co., 207 Market Street 
B . aensibantas avenu — The Far Alpaca ‘ Holyoke Masse.. has awarded con- 
> sive aper x Co., Seventeen venue ariU : 
The Progressive Pape! ” e tract for alterations on a boiler house and for the erection 


Boyd Street, Newark, has puré hased property at 341 
Jelliffé Avenue as a site for a new plant, for which plans 
present factory has been sold 


of & power plant adjacent to the boiler house The boiler 
ill t 1 TY house will be refitted with new equipment. Close’ to $1,000,- 
will be prepared at once he 
and the equipment will be removed to the new location 
where additional machinery will be installed Max Schif Contract for one of the largest centrifugal pumps ever 
fenhaus is head installed in New England has been awarded the Stark- 
1aus » 


000 is involved in the work and equipment 
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weather & Broadhurst, Inc., Boston, by the sewerage division, 
Massachusetts Metropolitan District Commission. The pump 
will have a capacity of 50,000,000 gal. per day, or 35,000 


per min or 150 tons per sewerage minute. It will be 
built at the Morris Ma@fifie Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y 


Peck, Stowe & Wilcox, Seuthington, Conn., have had pr 


nary plans prepared for a new manufacturing unit 


Contract has been ewarded by the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, textile machinemy,.for the erection of a 40 x 100 ft 
forge shop Plans weme prepared by Lockwood, Greene & 

Boston, engineers 
r init of Ware |] indr Co., Ware M 
Ww K Va iamaged | < oO the exter f | ] 
¢ ) \ l t < ¢ fice I I i 1 
storeroom was saved The foundry star i erat bout 
ree years ago Frank J Quinr Ss manage! 
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The Rice Ba n & } ‘ Machir & Iron ¢ Tair 
Street, Worcester Mass manufacturer of paper machinery 
has awarded a contract to E. J. Cross & Co $2 Fo 
Street, for a one-story foundry > x 140 ft to cost ay 
proximately $50,000 

The New Method Di« 00 Sudbury Streé Bosto1 

planning for the insta it ) pu cl] 
pI sin ma é ind t 7u } 

4 manu trair => depart? . : : 
new W stor hig schor o be erected at Gorhan N. H 
estimated to « t $110,000 Wilson Potter 22 East Se 
teenth Street, New Yorl chite 

The City Counci Holyoke Mass s perfecting plan 
for extensions and improven in the mur pal electri 
light and power plant cluding e installatio f additiona 
machinery, estimated te ost $500,00 

Walter E. Delorey, Webster Street, Brook ‘ Ma haa 
awarded a contract to the Fritz Construction Co Roxbury 
Mass., for a one-story machine shop, 50 x 50 ft., to cost about 
$12,000 exclusive of machinery 

A manual training department wil) be installed in the 
two-story high schoo) to be erected at Williamstown, Mass., 
estimated to cost $150,000, for which plans are being pre 
pared by Peare, Quine! Nevin & Chickering 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston, architects 

Cc. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Canal Street, Windsor Locks, 


Conn., manufacturer of paper products, has awarded a con- 
tract to the R. G. Bent Co., 83 Ann Street, Hartford, Conn., 


for a new four-story building i x 100 ft., to cost in 
excess of $75,000 Greenwood & Noerr, 847 Main Street, 


Hartford, are engineers 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 39 Boylston Street, 
Boston, will commence 


the erection of a one-story power 
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house on West Canton Street. Bigelow & Wadsworth, 3 
Hamilton Place, are architects. 

The Board of Public Works, Meriden, Conn., will install 
an electrically-operated centrifugal pump, with auxiliary 
equipment, at the Kenmere pumpimg station. ‘J. A. Toner, 
City Hall, is engineer. 

The Nicholson File Co., Charlotte Hope Street, Providence, 
R. IL. Will commence the erection of a new two-story addi- 
tion, one portion to be 50 x 177 ft. and the other 45 x 
lid ft 

Following the recent fire at the plant of the Hurlbut- 
Rogers Machinery Co., South Sudbury, Mass.,° manufacturer 
of cutting machines, ete., destroying a portion of the works, 
the company has transferred operations to a plant at 
Nashua, N. H., and will remain permanently at this location. 

\ vocational department will be installed in the new 
three-story high school to be erected at Chelsea, Mass., es- 

mated to cost $700,000, for which bids will be received 
n a general contract on June 27. A list of machine tools 
nd other mechanical equipment to be installed will soon 


inged S. S. Eisenberg, 46 Cornhill Street, Boston, is 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, June 11 


N appropriation of $4,000,000 has been arranged by the 
A Baldwin Locomotive Works, North Broad Street, Phila 
delphia, for extensions and improvements in its local plant, 
is well as at the Eddystone works, including the installation 
of additional machine tools and equipment to absorb more 
than $2,000,000 of the amount noted Work on a new tank 
shop at the Eddystone plant is nearing completion, and new 
pipe and jacket shops, recent finished, have been placed 


n service Other structures will be built 


The Philadelphia Badge Co., 942 Market Street, Phila 
delphia, has inquiries out for a lathe, 5 to 6 ft. bed, with 12 
in. swing 


Ovens, power equipment, conveying machinery and other 
mechanical equipment will be installed in the new five-story 
plant to be erected at 4811 Germantown Avenus Philadel 
phia, by J. S. Ivins’ Sons, Inc., 619 North Broad Street, esti- 
mated to cost $600,000 An individual power plant will be 
constructed W. E. S. Dyer, Land Title Building, is archi 
tect and engineer. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the three 
tory junior high school to be erected at Torresdale Avenue 
ind Wakeling Street, Philadelphia, estimated to cost $1,100, 
000, for which foundations will soon be laid Irwin T. Cath 
erine, Board of Education, is architect 

The Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., River Road, Philadel 
phia, manufacturer of boxboard products, etc., has awarded 
contract to the Hughes-Foulkrod Co., Commonwealth Build- 
ing, for an addition to cost about $75,000 

Charles Fey, 64 North Milnick Street, Philadelphia, has 
inquiries out for a power-driven lathe 

The Naval Supply Officer, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, will 
soon take bids for additional equipment for installation at 
the ice and refrigerating plant at the local naval home. 

Frank Buchert, 508 Glenwood Street, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of.metal and wood patterns, has filed plans for a 
new pattern shop at 4734-36 North Second Street. 

A one-story power house will be erected at the plant of 
Frank Schoble & Co., Tenth and Oxford Streets, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of hats Plans are being prepared by the 
William Steele & Sons Co., Sixteenth and Arch Streets, engi- 
neers 

The Philadelphia Suburban Co., West Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, is being organized to take over and merge the 
Philadelphia Suburban Gas & Electric Co., East Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Co., Berks County Electric Co., Bucks 
Electric Co., Towanerien Electric Co. and other smaller light 
and power companies in this section. Plans are under way 
for extensions in electric power plants and transmission sys- 
tems, including the installation of considerable additional 
equipment. I. L. Craig, engineer for the Philadelphia Sub- 
urban Gas & Electric Co., will act in the same capacity for 
the new organization. 

The Philadelphia Commercial Museum, Thirty-fourth 
Street, has received an inquiry from a company at Vera 
Cruz. Mexico, for transmission machinery, gas and gasoline 
engines, agricultural machinery and other mechanical equip- 
ment. 


Fire, June 8, damaged a portion of the oil refinery of the 
Sun Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., with loss estimated at about 
$40,000. It will be rebuilt. Headquarters are in the Finance 
Building, Philadelphia. 

The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, is perfect- 
ing plans for the establishment of the Moore School of Elec- 
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trical Engineering, under a bequest of $1.500.000 provides . 
for by the late Alfred F. Moore, local manufac turer of ir Baltimore 
sulated wire. The interest from the fun ll be used t 

at om h fund will be used t BALTIMORE, June 11 
enlarge the present department at the University a i install 


oicnetineie a ss \ LANS are being repared for an addition to the ma- 
additional equipment. The City Council has approved a1 hin iat o a 3a ltin County Fire Department 
: hine ry ‘ more yunty Fire eps nt, 











ordinance permitting the institution to abandor ts power Catonsville, Baltimore, to double the present capacity Ad- 
plant at Thirty-fourth and Spruce Streets, and to use the na rT b stall 

property for other buildings. A new power plant will b a om 

erected on another location, estimated to cost in excess The City Cou Walnut Cove, N. C., has authorized 
$500,000, including equipment pians for a mu il hydroelectr power plant estimated 

F. W. Woodcock and R. Van Hort PI del 390 rhe j B. McCrarv Co Atlanta, Ga., is 
organizing five new electric companies to operate in differ Zz 
parts of the State, under the names of the Jacks« rownshit The J. G. S ( Ir Railway and Power Building, 
Power Co., Armagh Township Power Co Ss e Cre< Rict mynd, Va juiries out for second-hand dragline 
Township Power Co., Cass Township Power (Co nd the equipment ng ] s, skids, rollers and caterpillar 
Barree Township Power Co Electric power pl ‘ nd 
tems will be installed in the respective districts Applicatior The Blue Mout n Ss oe ¢ Hagerstown, Md., recently 
for State charters will be made on June 25 and July lan . nized wit oo f $500.000. has leased the Blue- 
Collins Jones, Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, is representative Bla Stat Q : York County. Pa. osé- om 

The Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable (« Nort Olde 3 \ ant for the production of 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J has awarded contract t the Kar ite gral fing manufacture Crushing 
Smith Co., Broad Street Bank Building, f 1 Oo t . ing, pu zing i ther ma nery will be installed 
tion to its plant ant 

J. Osborne Hunt, architect », E H r Street I \tla Ret g Atlanta, Ga W. H 
Trenton, N. J., has been commiss i to prepare B rep! erfe plat for a new oil 
the new two-story unit to be erecte t | t i t t the Cape Fear River, Wil 
rectors, Trenton School of Industria \rt,. W é : t . © t $ 00 with pumping and 
The structure will cost in excess of $ Ir I 
ericks is director r I I hburg, Va ha 

The C. PP. Weeder Motor ( tru ‘ é t I \ ‘ Box Co Plans are 
Trenton, N. J., will install a mac ‘ hop ar ie illation of additional 
ment in its new one-story service works lit ! for ‘ ! \ ! ) ‘ remove ) s other 
i general contract has been awarde t Kat 
Broad Street Bank Building I Ry f Supplies and A 

The Abington Township School Boar ( \ June 19 for o 
build a new one-story manual l Annapoli Mad 
house at the local high school He 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, ar ! tect é er w 

Mlectrically-operated pump icted th 
in the proposed new sewerage M i \ Md., on t 
by the Borough Council, Westville \ ‘ 1 MePhe 
being received until June 20 R 
den, N. J ire engineers ‘ ected } 

The New System Radiator Co i VW \ } ison A 
Scranton, Pa Ss planning for t appr 
ther mechanical equipment > - nd electr po 

The Suffolk Anthracite Collieries, 5S , 
organized to take over the pl Car 
folk Coal Co ire planning for t nst t I juipn t he 
electric powe ind other equipment A] & kixecl ge Rulil 
bond issue now being sold w 1 5" j 

Manual training equipment é st t t t, Baltimor 
posed new two-story high schoo be driven amn ' 
Pa., estimated to cost ) MW. H 4 condensers, re r 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is architect gerating plant 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., North River Stre \ e. G . anbatéias ‘ 
Barre Pa is planning for ! Federal Str ij 2 
No. 1 plant in the vicinity of Mahar Cit \ t r lation of a pow 
ment to be installed will b¢ rranged at an ¢ é wt $400,000 

Fire June 7, destroyed Pana a Car Wasl 
Prizer Painter Stove Co., Four s yf I hat il equ 
Reading, Pa with loss reporte t rth in Circular 1534, in 
ment It is planned to rebu “ I vitche and gear 

The Williamsport Water ‘ uct ‘ I 
sidering plans for the install a 
pumping equipment and other a 

Manual training equipment ; 
high school to be erected t W ( ilied 
Streets, West York, Pa est at 
for which plans will be ‘ ed | 

‘ tex i 

Machinery to an amount l ra e c 
manufacture of ! sting pow 
Powder Co., New Cast 
in connection with a pu i 
placed fer ia 

Fire, June 3, destroyed tf \ oa . ‘ 
of the Susquehanna Coal | 5 , 
estimated at about $1,000,0/ - cecilia 
tive plans for rebuilding ‘ 

The Steel Automob ( B ‘ 
for the installation of a n 
it its new two-story Service . 
plans are being prepared by ‘ 5 : ‘ 
irchitect. p ra zonta 

Officials of the Lee Rub » ; 
hocken. Pa., are organizing the Repu - ration, Pounding Mill Quarry 
to be operated as a sub Ww take the mestone Corporation, 
of the Republic Rubber Corporat ¥ ingst v : ; ffiliated mpanies with 
cently purchased by the Lee company for ‘ ti f r 3 ire nsidering plans 
2 nd npr t julpment, quarrying 


$5,523,000 Extensions 
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machinery, crushing and grinding equipment J. P. Woods is 


president 


Henry Disston & Sons, In Tacony Philadelphia, has 
leased a two-story and basement building at 130-32 Marietta 
Street Atlanta, Ga fi a factory branch 

S. E. Stahler, P. O. Box 1231, Hendersonville, N. C s 
planning the installation of ice-manufacturing and refrig 

iting machinery in a local building and is inquiring for 


The Pace Lumber Co Hendersonville N. ¢ plans the 
rection of a power house in connection wit ts proposed 
nill at Cayce ae & cn Pace is secretary 

The Randolph Auto Top Co Norfolk, Va recently or 
ganized, plans the establishment of a factory to manufacture 

ymobile tops Robert Randolph is president ind Robert 
\ Brock, secretary 

The Common Counci Heath Springs, S. C wi purchase 
quipment for a municipal electri stator nceluding tran 
SS10! ippa atu 


\ one-story wer house will be constructed by the Wil 


I 

ngton Wood Products Co Wilmington N. Cc in connec 
tior witt ts proposed mill, to cost approximately $60,000 
The company was formed recently with a capital of $105,000 
L.. L. Merritt, Wilmington, is engineer in charge 

The Roanoke Street Railway & Electric Co Roanoke, 
Va is planning for extensions n ts electric lant and 
system, estimated to cost $100,000 J. W Hancock is gen 


eral manager 


The Radford, Wright & Sanders Co Howard and West 
Streets, Baltimore manufacturer »f doors, sashes and mill 
york, has taken over property at 614-18 West Pratt Street, 
vhere t will have an increase of about 50 per cent over 
present facilitie John W. Sanders is secretary 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, June 11 
7. local machine tool market shows improve 
ment as compared with the past two weeks 
Firms are figuring on a large amount of business 


which in some cases reaches the heaviest volume in 
number and value of tools since the war Im 
portant sales are lacking but several ndividual 
tools out of dealers’ stocks have been sold and 
there has been a good trade in used machinery 
Among recent inquiries is one from the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. listing 75 tools for East 
Pittsburgh and its transformer plant at Sharon, Pa 

Cranes and steel plant equipment have not 
shared the improvement noted in machine tools 
Steel manufacturers have prepared plans for im 
portant installations and the expenditure of large 
sums of money, but the disposition now seems to 
be to defer purchases. Plans of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, involving the modernizing of some of its 
Pittsburgh district plants and extensions to others 
appear to have been shelved for the present. Costs 
are extremely high at some of these plants because 
of obsolete equipment, but those in power to grant 
the appropriation evidently feel that the eventual 
saving would be long in accruing on the basis of 


todav's costs 


Plans are being considered by _ the Reliance Window 
Glass Mfg. Co., Dubois, Pa for rebuilding the portion of its 
plant re« ently destroyed by fire with loss of about $100,000 


neluding machinery 


The receivers for the Pittsburgh Railways Co 135 Sixth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, are planning to purchase an electrically 
operated grade shovel to cost about $10,000; also, 20 electri 
motors and other equipment & 4 Fagan, W LD. George 
and S. L. Tone are receivers 


The Blanchard-Zanesville Mining Co., care of the Ebdy- 
Hemphill Co., 609 Fitzsimmons Building, 331 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, organized under Pennsylvania laws to operate 
coal properties at Ellis, near Zanesville, Ohio, is disposing of 
1 stock issue of $150,000, the proceeds to be used in con 
nection with tipple construction and the installation of ma- 
chinery at its plant William G. Blanchard is president He 
has also formed the Blanchard-Moshannon Mining Co., with 


capital of $800,000, to operate coal properties in Clinton 
County Pa where electric power and mining machinery 
will also be installed Offices have been established in the 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh R. EE, Allen is seeretary and 


treasurer of the latter company 


The Lathwood Foundry Co., Thirtieth and Wayne Streets 


Pittsburgh, manufacturer of rough and finished gray iron 


castings, will build a one-story addition to cost $16,000. J. A 
Lathwood is head 


The Carbo-Oxygen Co., Twelfth and Raspberry Streets, 
Erie, Pa., is planning the erection of a new factory to manu- 
facture commercial oxygen products 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the two- 
story and basement high schoo! to be erected at East Wash- 
ington, Pa., estimated to cost $125,000 George H. Schwan, 
1310 Peoples’ Building, Pittsburgh, is architect. 

The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, will break ground for a one-story addition to 
its branch tank and plate shop at Greenville, Pa. 

The Chambers Mfg. Co., Butler, Pa., manufacturer of 
farm lighting plants and other electrical equipment, has as- 
quired a building at East Butler, and will remove to this 
location Additional equipment will be installed. 


The Mars Gasoline Co., Lewis Run, Pa., is planning for 
the installation of machinery and power equipment for a 
new refining plant 


The Continental Rubber Works, Inc., Liberty and Twelfth 
Streets, Erie, Pa., manufacturer of mechanical rubber prod- 
ucts, ete., is planning the construction of a five-story addition, 
75 x 102 ft., estimated to cost $60,000, including machinery 


The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa., formerly known as the 
Oil City Oil & Grease Co., has leased property at 1739 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, for a new branch oil storage and dis- 
tributing plant Equipment will be installed at once 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
two-story junior high school to be erected at Southmont, Pa 
estimated to cost $110,000, for which bids have been asked 
on a general contract. Perry Campbell, Park Building 
Johnstown, Pa., is architect 

The Oil Well Supply Co., Twenty-first Street and the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of 
oil-well machinery, has filed plans for a one-story addition 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected by the Brown’s Creek District 
Board of Education, Welch, W. Va., to replace the school 
recently destroyed by fire, estimated to cost $130,000 Ma- 
hood & Van Dusen, Bluefield, W. Va., are architects 

The Appalachian Power Co., Bluefield, W. Va., has ten- 
tative plans for the construction of new generating plants and 
transmission lines estimated to cost $1,000,000. The com- 
pany has recently increased its capital from $3,500,000 to 
$7,500,000 for expansion. 

The American Specialty Glass Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., 
recently organized with a capital of $100,000, is planning 
the construction of new works to cost $50,000 with ma 
chinery. A. L. Rowing, Wellsburg; and John N. Dean, 
Wheeling, W. Va., head the company. 


The Richland Coal Co., Clifton, W. Va., is disposing of a 
bond issue of $1,200,000, a portion of the proceeds to be 
used for extensions, including the installation of power and 
other equipment. J. C. McKinley is president 

Bids will be received by John P. Moore, County Controller 
Court House, Pittsburgh, until June 27, for electric power 
and lighting equipment for the Liberty Tunnels, now in 
course of construction. A. D. Neeld, 708 Bakewell Building 
Grant and Diamond Streets, is county engineer. 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO., June lI. 


LANS are being arranged by the Mayer Coating Machine 
P Co., 205 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y., for rebuila- 
ing the portion of its works recently destroyed by fire 
Additional machinery will be installed. 

The Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., is planning for extensions in its power plants and 
transmission system to develop a capacity of about 225,000 
hp A note issue of $3,000,000 is being sold, a large part 
of the proceeds to be used for the expansion. Fred D. Corey 

president 

The Board of Education, Buffalo, has requested the City 
Council to provide a fund of $500,000 for the construction 
f a new vocational school to replace the Peckham vocational 
chool, Peckham and Detroit Streets Plans will be pre- 


pared soon 


John N. Todd, Palmyra, N. Y., for a number of years 
past connected with the local plant of the Garlock Packing 
Co., has organized the Palmyra Packing Co., with capital 
of $100,000, to establish a local plant for the manufacture 
of mechanical packings for locomotives and shop machinery 
Mr. Todd will be president of the new company, and Frank 
W. Coats, vice-president, formerly acting in this same ca- 
vacity for the Crandall Packing Co. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
new high school to be erected at Sherburne, N. Y., estimated 
to cost $125,000. J. Mills Platt, Cutler Building, Rochester, 
N. Y., is architect 
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R. J. Cooper, 354 Lexington Avenue. Roc} 
has inquiries out for a drill press 

Fire, June 5, destroyed a portion of the works of 
Penn Yan Boat Co., and the Penn Yan Lumber Co 
ing, Penn Yan, N. Y., with loss estimated at $50.000 


cluding equipment. It is planned to rebuild 
The New Campbells Point Association. C 


Sacket Harbor, N. Y., is planning for the installation 


two chain hoists, 1% and 214 tons respectivel electr 


operated air compressor and other equipment W. Alexan 


is head. 

Card & Fetter, Endicott, N. Y 
plant, are planning the installation of a 
equipment and other machinery 

Manual training equipment will be installed the 
posed high school addition to be erected at Friendship, N 


estimated to cost about $125,000, for whi i archit 


will be selected to prepare plans in the near future 

G. H. Simpson, Main Street, Rensselaer Fa Ms a 
planning for the installation of a metal saw 
an air compressor and other equipment ir the i 
shop at his automobile service works 


Manual training equipment will be installed the nev 


three-story junior high school to be erected or Mid 
Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y., to cost in excess f $500,000 
which foundations will be laid at once 

The Fearless Dishwasher Co Inc 175 ¢ vin St 
Rochester, manufacturer of dishwashing mac! 
sidering plans for an addition to cost about $23.00 
cluding machinery. 

During the past week the machine tool equi 
ferling Magneto Co., 


The list consisted of over 300 machines, including auton 
machines, lathes, drill presses, grinders, punch presses, g 
cutters and tapping machines It is understood that 
of the machinery brought very good pr 


Detroit 


DET! 


te ae. a will begin on a new one-story found: 


Buffalo, N. Y., was sold at aucti 
and was purchased largely by users in Buffalo and vicini 


THE IRON 


adjoin- 


in- 


220 ft., at the plant of the Piston Ring Co Muskegon, 


Mich., estimated to cost about $40,000 It w be ready 
occupancy early in the fall A new 
stalled. 


} t y ‘ ] 
labora \ be 


The Spaulding Electric Co., 1344 Michiga \ venue 


troit, James G. Spaulding, president, is taking is o7 ge 


eral contract for a new one-story plant on M ga \ver 


for repair and parts manufacture, estimated to cost 32 
The Nielson-Barton Chuck & Tool Co., Lawton, Micl 

cently organized to take over the plant ar busines 

Nielson & Barton, has plans for the erectior 

tory, 50 x 100 ft. Other units of like size will be |! 

H. E. Barton and H. G. Nielson head the compar 


The Howe Chain Co., Muskego! Mich “ ommenc¢ 


the erection of four new one-story buildings, of sawt 
type, to cost $25,000 

The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co Fort and MeKi 
Streets, Detroit, has commenced foundations for ts 
plant on Warren Avenue, West, for the manufacture o! 
Jewett automobile It will cost $300,000 I iding 
chinery. H. M. Jewett is president 

Cuchois Brothers & Joy, Lansing, Micl 
of automobile equipment, have taken over the building 
merly occupied by the Gauss Baki 
Production will be increased about 50 pe! 
former works. 


The Checker Taxi Co., 





North Pitcher Street, Kalama 


Mich., will soon take bids for an addition to its automob! 


manufacturing plant A portion of the structure will 
equipped as a testing department ; 
man Building, is architect L. F 
gineer. 

The State Legislature, Lansing, Mich has made 
propriation of $250,000 for a new power plant at the | 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 4 fund of $75,000 has 
been approved for an addition to the power ou at 
Agricultural College, East Lansing, and for a new 
house at the Marquette Prison, to cost 


te 


The Michigan Copper & Brass © 5831 West Jeffer 
Street, Detroit, has commissioned Lan¢ Davenport & I 
son, Charlevoix Building, architects 


9 Pn O00 


two-story addition, 48 x 125 ft., to cost $3 


to prepare ins 


The Newaygo Portland Cement Co., Newayg Mic} 
organized a subsidiary, the Manitowoc Portiand Cement 
Manitowoc, Wis., to build a local plant A bond issue 
$1,500,000 is being sold, the proceeds to be used for the 
works, which will have an initial capacity 
bbl. per day. Clay H. Hollister is president 
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new 
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The Hoover Ball Co Ann 


opened its plant at Chelsea, Mich.. 


Arbor, Mich., has re 
which has been closed 
Since 1920. Some new equipment has been installed and at 
present it is operating at capacity, 
bearings of all kinds Fr. H 


producing steel balls for 
Lennox is assistant general 
manager and sales manager 


The former Jacquet motor plant, Belding, Mich., which 
has been idle f several vears, has been sold to a group 
of Belding business men wl will remodel it for the manu- 


facture of furnitur 


The Weibatch Liquid Scale Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been incorporated with a capitalization of $200,000 to manu- 
facture scales It is at present located at 45 Division Street 
S., Grand Rapids Officers are J. 8S. Townsend, president; 
4. E. Clark and W H. Martineau, vice-presidents, and 
Charles E. Wilson, secretary-treasurer 


The Inland Automobile Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind 


a recently organized company, capitalized at $200,000 will 
locate its plant at Grand Blan Mich., where it has pur- 
chased a nine-acre sit Che first unit will be 75 x 400 ft 


The Lindell Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., plans to erect 


t factory at once on a six-acre site on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, near the Atlas Drop Forge plant The first 
unit will be devoted to die sinking, forging, heat treating 


storage, power, machining, finishing and administration. The 
ompany is an outgrowth f the Lindell Tool & Die Co 
which has been operating Lansing for the past 13 years 


The Pere Marquette Railroad Co Detroit, will make 


wards in tl ne future on a large amount of equipment 
under its recent innounced expansion program The list 
ncludes about achine tools of various descriptions, the 
ajor \ s for its Grand Rapids shops 


Chicago 


(CHICAG June 1! 
HE Sa I tarted 
past weel “ 


closing s pending list the 


expected to complete purchases 

within a few ‘vs The orders will probably in 

olve a total of not less than $300,000. The Elgin 

Joliet & Fast s expected to be the next road 
take ga ~ it inquiries 


Sales totals of oca machine tool houses for 
M proved te ‘ irger than was anticipated 
Most of the business booked during the month con 
sisted of ngle machines and for that reason esti 
ites fell short of the actual figures For one larg: 
nouse the tot sales ran $12,000 ahead of thos 
for Apr t is probable that the May record 
generally w: t lea equal to that of April, al 
though considerabl below that for March Busi 
ess fron dustrial sources is still slack, although 
imber f sizable purchases have been placed or 
e pending One local industry is in the market 
for about 10 large tools, including a turret lathe 
planers and radial drills Another company pur 
chased two engine ithes, two shapers and a drill 
press 
Prices 1 iin unchanged and no further ad 
vances are woked for 


The D. O. James Mfg. Co manufacturer of gears, 1120 


West Monroe Street, Chicago, has let contract for a three 
story plant, 48 x ft ind two-story unit, 48 x 60 ft at 
1114-1118 West Monroe Street, to cost $75,000 

The Pyle Nat ‘ 1338 North Kostner Avenue, Chi 
cago, manufacturer of locomotive lighting equipment, search 
ghts, flood lights, et l iwarded contract for a two-story 
buffing shop, 4 « 69 ft.. at 1358-60 North Kostner Avenue 
to cost $25,00¢ 

The Illinois Be Telephone Co 212 West Washingto: 
Street, Chicago, has let contract for a one-story telephons 
xchange Wworkshnol ididition, 4 x 89 x 96 ft at 162 Pratt 
Boulevard, to yet $ 000 

H Jone North Maplewood Avenue, Chicago, ha 
warded ct for a one-story machine shop, 50 x 100 ft 
it 1647-9 West Fulton Street, to cost $12,000 

The Brunswick-Kroeschell ¢ manufacturer of ice ma 
chines. 460 West Erie Street, Chicago s erecting five plant 
buildings at 4201 Diversey Parkway, to cost $700,000 fr 
uded will rs al idministration building, machine shop 
boiler ruor patter! shop and storage and power house 


buildings 


John Per “ Leo! lowa s erecting a building to be 
ecupied by the E. L. Cain machine shop and automobile ac 
essoryv manufactur g establishment 

The Studebak« Corporation, South Bend Ind has 
swarded contract for a gray iron foundry, 650 x 759 ft.. to 
cost $2 Hoo_aed 

The Doerr Mfg. (« rand Rapids, Mich recently organ- 
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ized with 
Richards 


$100,000 capital stock, is remodeling part of the 
Storage Co. building, Michigan Street and Ionia 
manufacturing plant and will take posses- 
The company will make the “smoke-a-dor” com- 
bination case,. match holder and ash 


Avenue into a 
sion July 1 


receiver and other 


novelties Officers are President, F. H. Doerr; vice-presi- 
dent, L. H. Wallace; secretary, W. B. Warren; treasurer, 
W. 3. Wallace 

The Sly Machine & Supply Co., Peoria, Il., recently or- 


ganized, has secured a site in the 700 block, South Washing- 
ton Street, and will immediately 
factory It will 


boilers, stacker hoods, etc 


start the erection of a 


three-story manufacture superheaters for 
and will do a jobbing business in 


threshing machinery and mill supplies 


The C 72 West Adams Street, 
‘hicago, has taken bids on a machine shop at Fisk Street and 


ymmonwealth Edison Co., 


he Chicago River 
ws. DD 
1utomobile 


Foreman, manufacturer of axle shafts and other 


equipment, now at Prairie Avenue and Sixteenth 


Street, Chicago, has purchased a one and two-story 


factory 
it the northeast corner of State and Fifty-fourth Streets, 99 
x 163 ft., and has acquired vacant property, 50 x 163 ft 


where he will erect an addition 


adjacent 


4 manual 


ew two-story 


training department will be 


erected at 


installed in the 
Minn., 
estimated to cost $125,000, for which bids on a general con 


high school to be Slayton, 


tract will soon be called Lang tauhgland & Lewis, 627 
Metro} t I ik Building, Minneapolis, Minn., are archi- 
Ted = 
The Car ll County Drainage & Levee District No. 1 
H. P. Greison,. Savanna, Ill., will receive bids until June 26 
r n oil-engine operated pumping plant, with 30-in. double 
suctio trifugal pump and auxiliary equipment The 
Elliott & Harmor Engineering Co., 144 Fredonia Street 
Peoria, Ill., is engineer 
The Dubuque Electric Co Dubuque lowa, is disposing 
bond issue of $3,000,000, a portion of the proceeds'to be 
ised for extensions in power plants and system Albert 
Emanue S president 
The Metropolitan Utilities District Omah Neb will 
yuild 1ddition to the power house at its Florence plant to 
bout $ 000 
he Consumers Oil Co., Blue Island, I will rebuild the 
rtic ( plant destroyed by fire May ), with loss est 
‘ T x tetee 
rhe Norther States Power Co Minneapolis, Minr has 
rranged pproy ition of $8,500,000 for extensions and 
mprovements in its power plants and system during the 
ar, nelude an additior to the Riverside plant at 
Minneapolis to cost $1,300,000 with machinery n extension 


the Highbridge steam-operated electric generating plant at 


St. Paul, Minn., to cost $2,000,000, with equipment, and addi- 
tions to the power plants at Fargo, N. D., and Sioux Falls 
os D 

4 ial training department will be installed in the 


two-story high school to be erected at Oelwein, Iowa, esti- 


mated to cost $200,000, for which bids will be received on a 
until June 27 William Gordor Hubbell 


Building, Des Moines 


general ntract 


lowa, is architect 


The Pettibone Mulliken Co 1710 West Diversey Street 
Chicago, manufacturer of railroad equipment, will make ex 
ensions and improvements foundry to cost $25,000 

The Hammond-Byrd Iron Co 122 South Michigan Ave 

Chicago, cast iron pipe et Ss considering pial Lo 
ew one-story nd basement building t its works, Loomis 
Street d Thirty-seventh Place estimated 1 cost $230,00( 
Wil ar M Byrd is head 

. 
Cleveland 
(“5 
ACHIN ol bu Ss W ght tl p 
M compat witl pre is few Ww | Or 
l ere rr" ti tor o \ ic} T 
I é ‘ ri t number f railroad 
ha ) I é ‘ 
y , piace An £ \ 
} othe 
I For ria ( l ‘) 
three n ! ‘ ! lat 
nda } 
Wit t ‘ I | 
I " A nm t I t 
ome i ( 1uton t é on nie } 
é ! liries If round lots I e! 
How er, the purchasil ll in ver} lefinit 
1 if tl ools f be ht ‘ 
be f son me é a 
‘ r rT j I ( iK 
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The Steelcraft Parts Co., Cleveland, recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000, will take over the plant of 
the Structural Tool Co., 3160 West 106th Street, Cleveland, 
to manufacture rivet sets, chisel blanks, punches and punch 
dies, and some screw machine products. The new organiza- 
tion is composed of officers of the Cleveland Wrought Prod- 
ucts Co. The officers are Charles L. Wasmer, 
Carl Kramer, vice-president; John C. Wasmer, 
and James J. Lally, treasurer. 


president ; 
secretary, 
The plant of the Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of electric heating and melting furnaces, has been 
purehased by R. F. Benzinger and F. A. Hoyles, Alliance, and 
_ i The business will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Cope, who had long been connected with the old 
company Mr. Benzinger will have charge of the sales de- 


Cope, Salem 


partment 


The Bellaire Enameling Co., 
eral factory 


Bellaire, Ohio, will erect sev- 
including one to be 
enameling plant and another for a press room. 


buildings, used for an 


The Fostoria Pressed Steel Co., Fostoria, Ohio, will erect 
an addition, 50 x 220 ft., for warehouse purposes. 

The Sterling-Knight Co., Warren, Ohio, has been organ- 
ized to take over the business of the Sterling-Knight Motor 
Co., Cleveland, which has been conducting experimental work 
in connection with bringing out a new model of automobile. 
It has purchased the plant of the Supreme Motors Co., War- 
ren, which is equipped with considerable machinery. The 


company will have a capital stock of $1,500,000 


Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, June 11. 


ALES of machine tools the past week showed 
an increase over the preceding two weeks, while 


inquiry was more active This has given the trade 


i much better tone and given foundation for hopes 


of continued active business It is to be noted, how 


ever, that construction of new shops and enlarge 


ment of existing shops is still declining, and with 


it the requirements of tools has been dropping off 


vet pressure of existing orders is such that many 


concerns are providing as much additional capacity 


as the limitations of 


buildings and the supply of 
The A © 


steel and 


labor will permit Smith Corporation 


Milwaukee forged automobile 


pressed 


parts, s continuing purchases of miscellaneous 


equipment, largely of special automatic design for 


pressing 


stamping and punching 


The A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of stoves, ranges and heaters, has placed the 
general contract with Klug & Smith, consulting engineers, 


69 Wisconsin Street, for a brick and 


113 ft., at Twenty-third and Cleveland 


concrete addition, 
Avenues In- 
made 


quiry is being 


for miscellaneous equipment 
Mfg. Co., Muscoda, Wis., 
hardwood specialties, will build a 
addition, 60 x 120 ft., and is in the 


The Muscoda 
furniture and 


manufacturer of 
two-story 
wood- 

The 


Bilba is president 


market for 
with individual electric motor drive 
$45,000 J KF 


Hyde Boston, 


large list of new 


ig machinery 


investment will be 





about 


Sturtevant Co Park, Mass., is 


putting out inquiries for a equipment for 


manufacture of blowers and ventilating systems which 


will be needed for retooling the works of the former Wiscon- 
n Engine Co. at Corliss, Racine County, Wis., recently ac 
quired The plant was idle about six years, during which 


engine production machinery was removed 
buildings was made by the Government as a 
Harry W. 


manager at Corliss 


hile use of the 


ilvage warehou Page, Boston, has been ap- 


pointed works 


The Newaygo Portland Cement Co., Newaygo, Mich., has 


ympleted arrangements whereby the proposed new cement 


producing plant will as originally projected be established at 
Manitowoc Wis The operation will be conducted as the 
Manitowoc Portland Cement Co Contracts have been let 


by the Common Council of Manitowoc for dredging work 


Contracts for the construction of buildings will be let about 
Ju ] The $1,000,000 


investment will be approximately 


The o-called wet process of cement production will be em 

ved L. EK. Geer and C. C. West of the Manitowoc Ship 

Building Corporation are representing the Michigan inter- 
n the project 


Mfg. Co., Wis., will 
$40,000 in rebuilding and retooling an existing 
factory for the 


The MacKinnon Wisconsin Rapids, 


nvest about 


warehouse building into a production of 


iutomobile bodies, truck bodies, cabs, ete 
The St. Louis Louis, which 
for the manufacturing a high grade 


passenger automobile, is seeking a site in or near Milwaukee 


Automobile Corporation, St 


past year has been 


ry its permanent locatior iC 


ording to J. M. Neskov, presi- 
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dent and general manager, who is ir Milwaukee to ynfe secured permiss irchase the property of the Mount 
with the new industries committee of the M 


: ; lwaukes A ssie Vernon Electr Light & Power Co Mount Vernon, Ind for 
ciation of Commerce. No decision h 


1as as yet been mad $1 00 Plans are being perfected for extensions and im 
Sale of the plant and other assets of the bankr t Barto provements in t power! yuse and system and the installa 


Axle Co. of Barton, Washington ‘ounty, W ae W tion of add 
Huffman and R. L. Huffman of Elkhart Ind 


$76 Robert H. Hassler Naomi Street, Indianapolis 
has been confirmed and the new owners ar 


ure planning t manufacturer f ittomol shock absorbers, has acquired 
sume the operation July 1, making motor truck ax for 1djoininge bu ng for $ It will be remodeled and 
their plant in Elkhart as well as f commer: cl aaa - inst ‘ r) mpany has also secured prop 
Some retooling will be necessary and nquiry 2 rtv near its works ‘ have plans drawn for a three 
made for machinery t ‘dit ; ) Robert H. Hassler 


The Modern Auto Repair Co., 2410-2418 St 
waukee, has plans by H. T. Schran 
and steel repair shop addition, 110 x 125 ft 
part basement, costing about $35.000 cclu 
equipment This will be purchased after J ! 
Wutschel is general manager eee =a 


. > H rket s dull as far as orders 
The Board of Education. Vir qua, Wis 3 tak yr bh | i } } 
. > } eT ‘ t yuiry till ron thougn 
until June 18 for a new high school with voecati trair ; 


1 


departments, estimated to cost $190,000. The architect ™ we : ang epreietth ene: 
E. J. Hancock, Eau Claire, Wis. W. F. Lindeman lank : = S Sewers ected to make up & fae 
Viroqua, is president of the board th’s business The Santa Fe has commenced 
The Dostal & Lowey Hydro C Milwaukee a irchasing ts recent list, and other roads are 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufactu SO expected to | iction on the lists recently 
special machinery for washing and sterilizing ind ssued The Joy ; 1 Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
erage bottles and other bottling plant equipment T sued al ur t engu lathes This is the 
corporators are John R. Dostal and John R. Lows ‘ reest 
have been. operating executives of the Twentis C rT ie cinnat nanufacturet 
Machinery Co., 394 Greenbush Street. for many s ah , : ‘ at $12.00 
concern is engaged in the bottling mactl 
Plans for production have not been announced : shag Bali Bearing Co.. Clacinnatl, haw Seen & 
orated with a capit zat of > 000 It has taken over 
The Village Board of Trustees, Little Chute. Wi s tal ‘ plant at Aur : formerly operated by the Indiana 
ing bids until June 19 for the construction and quipment of a pat f the sar B. Lee Hutchinson, Union 
municipal waterworks system costing $75,000 T ju tr } p president of the company 
ment needed includes two 2-stage 500 gal. per min. « 1 h w ire ball bearings at the 
gal pumps, with electric motor drive and auxiliaries, and Au 1 plant 
100,000-gal. steel tank on a 100-ft. steel towe ~ 3 M ne Chane Ment mee Cis Hamilton. Ohio, will 
Mahon, Menasha, Wis., is consulting engineet vddit ‘ ' resent plant, part of which will be 
er to tl ’ fa ire of paper and the remainder to 
ss varehouse space | ie making machinery will be installed 
Indiana the addit 
INDIANA Tune 1 The Printing lex D> ton, recently incorporated to 


Kendallville, Ind.. for the erection of a one-story add = ey ‘ cate ts plant in Wilmington 
75 x 220 ft A. M. Strauss. 701 Schoaff Bu ng. Fort Ohio é " t s the Murphy Building 


i ke will soon be asked by the McCray Refrigerat ( facture w ex for reading and registering 


tion, 


Wayne, Ind., is architect c ¢ Allir Ss genera supe W 


intendent e Foster S ‘ ) 7. whic} building at 
The Interstate Public Service Co Indianapo 3] tior 3 t erty nd contemplates 
for an addition to its steam-operated elect: generating t 
plant at Goshen, Ind icquired from the Hawks Elect! \ the 1 } e Co Athens, Ohio, has 
a number of months ago The capacity will b loul } has ) \ ‘ al operator, Nelsonville 
Extensions will also be made n the transmis t O é t ! tes the erection of a 
The work is estimated to cost $200,00' ncluding ichinery ‘ ' i 7 e equipment it 
The Esterline-Angus Co., 227 East South Street, Indiar ‘ ‘ nanufacture 
apolis, manufacturer of graphic meters for testing powe! 
apparatus and other precision instruments, ha juire t H. Oo. Sw ting electrical and mechanica 
former plant of the Highway Tractor Co., Speedy Cit engineer, | e Building tt irgl is been engaged by 
near Indianapolis, consisting of a main building 0 x the f | t é é ) t repare plans and spe 
ft on 2-acre site The present works w be rer t f f t to é pal plant 
the new location and idditiona na ner’ sta (ot 
buildings will be constructed late W. Est 
dent ei : y 
The Boland & Hoard Ice Crea Ande The Central South 
planning for extensions in its ice and ref t lu ! 
the installation of additional equipme NY g hy the Lee Duncar 
A manual training department wi be t A j Ma Avenue t. Louis 
new junior high school to be erecté t For ! . hment of a new plant to 
estimated to cost $400,000, for w h Kar l ! ( j t \ yf machinery 
met Building, architect, has bee ne t r g machine 
plans j i pre 
The Elgin Motors, In Arg 
stockholders of the former Elg Motors C¢ I lire } Par M has t ‘ 
the property of the company from the receive The former for M his, 7 
plant of the Federal Motor Wor! West Fifteent thar t resent rks. It 
Street, near Senate Avenue, India! olis I De f tor na emove 
chased from the Willys-Overland ‘ for al 
consists of a main three-story bu ns tw 7 The Hs K f Me \ 
structures, totaling 100,000 sq. ft. of floor sj ‘ ‘ t Senit x =e lent omatdie ‘ 
will be remodeled and improved ! ich 
] ' ' Hi 


the manufacture of a six-cylinder 
McDuffee, formerly assistant ger nager 
Motor Car Co., is president of the nev le 

The Consolidated Motors Corporation, K 


been formed under Delaware iws wiltl I 


to take over and merge the Haynes Autor obile | Kok 


the Dorris Motor Car Co., St. Louis, and the Wint ‘ J y pe per ™ 
Cleveland Each organization will be t - L por = ) 
of the new company Tentative plans are under w for roceeds y e installa o 
expansion, to include enlargements at the H t p ! idit e-presiden 
the production of cars on a quantit asis The < ‘ ; A oo te Wourteanita Mix 

( 1 I nha D 


The Southern Indiana Gas & E 
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ntract I froundatiol ind building fo. a new electri 
‘ enerating plant to the Foundation Co 120 Libe vy Street 
New Y« It wil cost n excess of $250,000 A t of 
\ reninel \ i Soo! irranged 
The We o Supply ¢ Seventh and Clark St! St 
rex ele il produ i requ d the Electri Supp 
Mem} . Ten ind the mulf State Electric ¢ New 
) ! I new rope be operated 1 inet 
t ! will be extended J | Buchanat Ss preside! { 
' n con 
| il be Fs red } nstru I t 
ver | is Ter f School f the De 
) Knox ‘ t X $50,001 B \ 
VieMu Kr \ Ma & Ho ! Nast I 
& 8S | 4 ad Ss yu 
H ae: 
i ) tru 
n I I on | Ler Avenu 
t 
ea ~ | ‘ é ) e50 a0 
! J (; Jou l ngzineer 
uN 
d ! ’ vill 1 ‘ 
é oO ‘ ery buildir 
‘ ) ! 1 Brad Stree 
‘ J } Ra , 3 
E28 0 
Water (*} I a i 
! we ise and ntra 
I 1 al i ) ’ 
é pur ! hines boilers with aut 
toke ! | An ipprop itiol 
U8 ide \ ( I oraz is 1 
1¢ er ' : ' “ 1) 
i \ erworks t Lat } Mi in cont tlo 
a ‘ | xt ! ! nt cost $60,000 } ] 


dit Kansas City Mo 


Wanted 


the erection of i 
n Orange Drive for the 
Sar Mor i Boulevard, Lo 
t I guson Building i 
i ! Dp and he build 
sed wotter of the Frencl 


esident 
pr ia } 


14 Harrison Street Sal 
ict to the Lindgren Co Mo 
I { propose 1 plant if 
wo-story works, 82 x 26 
iditional t it 
& Power ¢ Aubu Ca 
Ti i hydroelects Owe 
ie American River, with ca 
of $600,000 vith na 
Mill, In Salem, Ore a 
ory and basement additio1 
t $100,000, including machin 
1 States Bank Building, Port 
I Hueneme, Ca ( ‘ 
re minary pial 
st about $30,000 
\i nery Ce it S 
il tor i twe tory 
\ machine I Righe 1 


f Wasl has entative il I he rebuilding f the 
) f it mill and power hou el \ ‘ ! ed 
f vit) ss estimated it $ ,no0 
The Western States Ga & Ele Co Stockto Ca 
posing of a bo d issue of $2,000,000, the proceeds t hye 
, ed col ction wit! he construction of a new hydio 
cu power plant on the south fork of the American Rive 
vith capacity of 20,000 kw The company is operated by the 


I Rvllesby Engineering & Manag 





quire 4 cres near the 


re Una-Drive Motor Truck Co 


nent Corporatior 'OS Soutl 


Glendale Ca 


Colorado Boulevard and Sat 
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Fernando Road, and plans the erectior ef new a : 
manufacture motor trucks Plans for the first unit. t 
ing 150,000 sq. ft. of floor area ¢ ¢ y : ' : 
, : : 
iffice of the Roy L. Kent Co., 130 South Brand B ira ‘ ; 
’ i l \ \ : : 
H. C. Powell is treasurer and genera 


mated to cost $200.01 wit} 
represented in Seattle by R M. W \ B 


The A. F. Gilmore Co., 210 West Seventh Str 4 t ¢ ¢ 
geles operating the G more Petr . o ne : 
for i site at Ventura for the net 
finerv to cost $60,000 . : 
The Campbell O . Shell int 
ro a new refinery I \ e Se \ ‘ : : 
; Pa 


Martin, attorneys, L. ¢ Smit Bu , : 


rhe Salinas \ ] ‘ SS ; 
Streets, Salina Ca will n e ex ' 

facturing plant, including the t HH 
. 


to cost about $35,000 


application to const ict tw hvdroe ty ‘ 4 
nm Big Pine Creek and Cottonwe 1 C4 ‘ ‘ 
$23. 188.000 and $1,936,000 
The Northwest Lead (¢ 174 ! . . “ha 
ontemplating the construct new { ' 
n the bay district, San Frat ‘ t t ' 
$300 006 vith machine J ; 
a a leas ' 
The Gulf States \ 
; 
; 
; 
; 


NONSTRUCTION will soon ce é ! ' 

plant, 100 x 150 ft by the Ideal ¢ ( 

} t t ‘ : 

ville, Tenn., at Gadsder Ala for t I : i 
ator caps for automobile gas ink 
ialtic The company was organize I 
Rainey, Gadsden, as presider 

The Faust Brothers Lumber ¢ | rel is: 
erection of a power house it ts i H 

acre ite recently acquiree ear J \ 


' 
to cost $100,000 . . ' | 


The Hill-Curtis Co., Kalamaz M t i 
construction of a branch plant 1 I rt \ : 
manufacture of sawmill ma ner t \ ex 
sembling department ver ti iy | 
The Common Coun % rex = " % 
election July 7 to vote bond for 39 i ’ mr rit = 
tion of a municipal elect: light a : 
tensions in the waterworks yste tat Leg \ »s 
The Texas Steel Co., Fort W« Tex ‘ : , x f 0 for a y f & ‘Bi 
charter under Delaware laws witl f $ p ' riatior , ‘' ; 
will succeed to the plant and busine the Ar g Ste : e tune r 7 
Cr The works will be converted in u! oe en ' 
for the manufacture of steel reinforcing stec ‘ , . recently - 
ind kindred product Tentative pla ul ’ m t t 
for enlargements in the oil well equipme var . mee , j 
clude the installation of additional ma ! \ : W rt wo ‘i 
for gray iron casting production } , 2 ) 
new company is headed by John H. K Hou : ‘ ¥ i 
operator , . fi 
The Southern Rock Asphalt ¢ \ : LL. | 
formed with a capital of $600,000, I é t ' 3 ae 
new refinery to cost in excess tL > : . ; 
! 4 ; 


\ power house will be built L. D 





The Caleasieu Mfg. Co Elizabet ‘ ‘ : ‘ . ot : 
. « ey 
ind paper mill, has plans for at! t a : s : 47 
tion of machinery The ompa I | 
apital from $250,000 to $350,000 1 , ; Ala ‘-? i 
The Board of Trustees, Star I 7 ‘ maddie ‘ : <j 
June 26 for electrical equipme Tor l Ms 
ight and power plant ncluding i 
units, operated by crude oil eng r ; 
75 kva.: two. electrically-ope t ‘ \ ; ‘ “ak ; 


merged type to operate inder a 


pectively torage tank neter a f 
per specifications on file at the if ' es) 
King Street, Jackso1 e, I i 
Pending a decision reg i 
e 4 ‘ . 
} } fort Tor enver I ! 1 W j 
shop the Fo Worth & Deny : , = ; Site Mfe , 
lex will construct temporar ) t a ; call : 
shops at Childress Tex t ep f the I p ; 
. > ‘ by ‘ : 
stroyed by fire with loss of about 3-9 : i 
is vice-president and general n ee . . ; he rat ¢ 2 n ' 
A manual training departmer \ nsta e pl ‘ } y ‘ har f \ utstanding 
posed high schoo! to be erectet i l Stre | ‘ 


Avenue, Montgomery Ala estimated t e ‘, lea . . ; , a 
Board of Education, L. C. Cardinal}, pre er ge a the : : , 


M. E. Fidler, R. F. D. No. 1, Miami, 1 ganizing e plant ' er tl ¢ Paul Nort 


a company to build: a plant for i I I j ! ‘ eal I i ‘ 
chanical toys, meta pecialtie t \ profit ; 
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Prade Changes Herman H. Lind, formerly vice-president and treasurer 


the Ohio Body & Blower Co., Cleveland, has opened an 
rument Pater N mal office in the Hanna Building, Cleveland, where he will en- 


facture! CO, I rders and draft nd vacuum gag has gage in finding purchasers for manufacturing plants, or 
Lp! a 1 the Amsler-Morto Co Fulton Building Pitt certain departments of plants, in securing new lines for 

for western Pennsylvania and Joh \. Ma established businesses and locating opportunities for mer 
OW » Railway Exchange Building, St Lo for who wish to enter new lines of business 


R N John I , - : . 
John Younger, formerly general manager of the Standard 


‘arts Co., Cleveland, has opened an office as consultant ir 
management in the Euclid-Windsor Building, 5005 Euclid 


y , Avenue Cleveland The scope of his work will include 
£ \ { é to mentioned : . . 
various problems of sales, production and finance 
- - ~ , l.. B. Marsh has opened a sales office and warehouse for 
S } — t} t > rey er ce . : S46 . 
‘ F rn , new and second-hand machinery at 1613 St. Clair Avenue 
a & I i 1 I I nye i ( i i t 


Cleveland The business will be conducted under the name 
of the Standard Machinery Exchange 


? (ri r ha ad ‘ Mttehurel ry 1 ‘ . } 
, A l I Avs The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, will shortly establish a 
F ‘ ¢ _ +} Ds Poy > ifenee ¢ hy . ila - " 
: Ba PULIGINE le Ulive Build branch agency at Franklin and Pearl Streets, Boston 
\ i vill b d under the inage . . 2 
‘HTM 2 The name of the Electric Steel Co., Chicago, was recently 
i vi a 
changed to Nugent Steel Castings Co. at a stockholders’ 
Phe nk- Belt Co., Chicago, announces that L. M. Dalton’ meeting held in Chicago. There is no change of manage- 
} T > ’ — y y , er > . % : : : 
i Burne iS manage f the Boston hice ment, ownership or personnel Charles Piez is president of 
\ Su i £0 yusine fo mself Che the company, W. J. Nugent is vice-president and general 
at eland office ha ee! hanged from Roon manager, Prentiss L. Coonley is treasurer and C. A. Mac- 
yf , R kefeller Building Donald is secretary 
The Kopp Co. has opened a district office at 1709 The National Steel Rail Co., St. Louis, has moved to its 
Peop Building, Chicag Angus MacArthur, former new offices, Suite 1006-7-8-9, Planters Building 
va" ' Ke plal Chicago By-Product Coke Naylor & Co., In¢ New York, announces that the Stal 
£ ippointed dist engineer charg naker Steel Co., First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
The Blaw-Knox Co Pittsburegl has obtained exclusive has been appointed representative for the territory formerly 
ense to manufa iT nd ell Blair water cooled port handled by its Pittsburgh office The business will be con 
versing valve d re vable slag cket tinued under the direction of S. P. Broome, former Pittsburgh 
T lr x Machir l Corpora \ Cinineh Ri manager, now with the Stalnaker Steel Co 


New York, ha ippointed tl Andrews & George Co., Toki The Franklin Machine Co., Providence, R. I. has pur- 
Japan, ex sive sales agents in Japan and Manchuria for chased property of the American & British Mfg. Corporation 
the X mbinatior enc! athe milling and drilling in Rhode Island, known as the George H. Corliss Steam 

achine Engine Works, and is now in position to manufacture en 
gines and machinery and do machine work of all classes 
ilso to furnish gray iron castings as made at the Franklin 
shops. the Harris-Corliss Engine Works or the George H 
. Corliss engine plant of the American & British Mfg 
I Niagara Blower ‘¢ Buffa pened a new ‘ tior 


Corpora 


, rio su 1 Nev y Cer i ra 
A suipped yr t ate tae The American Frog & Switch Co., Hamilton, Ohio, former- 
I se i ¢ Q han ly represented n the New York district by Presley ms 
. ; Hamilton, 149 Broadway, New York, has opened a New 
us G. Worker, rect er of the Phoenix Mfg. Co., n York sales office at 154 Nassau Street, in charge of R. G 
eae eee Sey. oe has resigned and John B. Fleming Crawford. The New York office will hereafter quote direct 
- ee. ee ee eee on all the standard and narrow gage track equipment and 
\ 1. Moore & C Heale Building, Atlant have bee other standard material manufactured by the company, in- 
LPI ed Souther ale fel! f the W koff D n Stee ead f handling quotations from Hamilton, as formerly) 
: ing, Pittsbur The Triumph Electric Co., Motors, Cincinnati, announces 
lidated Mac ne lool Corp \ me the remova if its New York office t ®"5> Church Street 
‘ faD t sa : Ada irg 


; Stree Industrial Finance 


I \ Stock der ff the Winton Co., Cleveland, and the Hayne 
i i" W J B i ( Motor Co Kokom< Ind have approved plans for consol 
i ir? g equip? B : ) with the Dorris Motor Co St. Louis The new cor 
: ) i rese tive poration will be known as the Consolidated Motors Cor 
. , | , i ax F +} < , C% oratior ind will have a capital stock of $19,000,000 It 
\ expected that headquarters will be in Kokomo According 
z the present plat the Winton Engine Co., Cleveland, will 


become part of the merger 


\ireraft Corporatio Detroit, organized in 
ter part of 1922 for the purpose of manufacturing 


W H f rat 
ind t promote ind develop commercial aviation 


t New ar 24d . has filed a petition for dissolution with the Wayne counts 
R : irt r Michigan Securitt Commission originally au- 
zed the company to sel $500,000 worth of stock ind 
‘ resent situation developed due to the failure of the 

: ompany to market a very small proportion of the stocl 

S \ . su Letters of patent are estimated to have a nominal 

Sh Oi 

x A ( The Detroit Edison Co. during the first four months of 

‘ ) had a gro revenue of $11,091,236, as compared witl 

: $8,896,501 in 1921 the net, after deduction of expense 

I ne} ‘ - : nterest charge ind other items, was $2,101,415, as con 

fT} , : +} - ired with $1,411,893 last year The company has offered 
Ww : 1 We its stockholders the right to subscribe for additional 

e ) ua per nt of their present holdings, at par 


The Montgomery Chemical Works, Detroit, has been re 
ranized under the name of the Central Steel Treating 
( npar ind will increase the capacity of its plant or 
Buffa Boulevard Two or three new furnaces will be added 
ving this company a capacity of approximately 30 tons per 
day, with equipment to handle all kinds of commercial heat 


ating L. C. Dunn, vice-president, is directing the mar 


vement of the re reanized concert 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small 


Lots, Delivered from 


T ne 


warenouses, 


following quotations are made by New York 


there are many whose 


consumers 


requirements 
re not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 


lls, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 
Bars: 
Refined iron 
Swedish bars, 
Soft steel bars, base pric« 


Hoops, price . 
Bands, base price s saa eee aia ; 4.39¢. 


bars, 


base price..... woe ODA 


base price 


pase 


Beams and channels, angles and te 
3o in. xX %4 in. and larger, base ...0-04C 
Channels, angles and tees under 38 ir 
eh Ss DE «éde da cs-n aa ; .3.04¢c, 
Merchant Steel 


Per Lb 

Tire, 1% x % in. and .3.60e. 

(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \% in. .3.80e. 

TOO-CALK, 4% X 3% Ms ANE TAPE... cc rssccscoes 4.60c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50c 

Open-hearth spring-steel ».00c. to 7.50c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 


I Pen Cbich edn at ....-4.40c. to 4.65c. 
Squares, flats and hex 1.90c. to 5.15c. 
Standard tool steel, base price.. sss kbveee. 
Extra tool steel -18.00c. 
Special tool steel . .23.00c. 
High speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten 7de. to 80c. 
Fank Plates—Steel 
1%, in. and heavier oe ».64c, 
Sheets 

Blue Annealed Per Lb 

No . 4.59. 
No. 12 .4.64c. 
No. 4 .4.69e. 
RI i aie al De ee era aa tie ee nee aa at ide a ree aia ae 4.79% 

Box Annealed Black 


Soft Steel Blued Stove 


Cc. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb Per Lb. 
Nos. 18 to 20. 1.55c. to 5.05c. pink 
Nos. 2? and 24 160c. to 5.10c 5. oot 
No. 2¢ 1.65c. to 5.15 5.40c. 
No 2s 1.75¢c. to 5.25 5.50c. 
No. 30 1.95c. to 5.45c. 


higher 


No. 28 wide, 10c 
Galvanized Per Lb 
No i+ . 1 Sd« > a 5 Bix 
No lt 5.00c. to 5.50c. 


Nos 18 and 20 5.15e. to 5.65c. 
Nos. 22 and 24 5.30c. to 5.70c. 
No. ) ».45¢c. to 5.95c. 
No. 2 5.60c. to 6.10% 


No. 28 ....0.80e. to 6.25c. 
No. 30 nate 6.25¢. 
N 28 and 


to 6./(9¢ 


wide, 20c. 


Welded Pipe 


lighter, 36 in higher 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 

Black Galv Black Galv 

% in. Butt 41 24 % in. Butt.. 4 r19 
¥% in. Butt 146 —32 | &% in. Butt.. 11 9 
1-3 in. Butt 48 8 1-1% in. Butt 14 6 
2%%-6 in. Lap 44 30 | 2 in. Lap.... — 5 14 
7-8 in. Lap 41 —11 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —9 + 9 
9-12 in. Lap 34 — 6 | 7-12 in. Lap 3 +16 

Steel Wire 

BASB PrRicE* ON No, 9 GAGE A) COARSER Per Lb 
eT Eee ee eee .5.00e. 
Annealed soft.... .5.00c. 
Galvanted onnonled........isccacecccec .5.65e. 
Coppered basic..... eee ee . 5.65e. 
Tinned soft Bessemer........ Pale dar te sae 6.65. 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 


“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.” 
Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 
PSD: DPRSO BOMB ogee cc kv nnswacden 20%c. to 21%c. 
Pea RRM ONIN. oo 5.4.55 2 64 dio hale Reed 2 c. to ZZ c¢. 
POND SOUS 6c.5ca ace eae i nesecsicces ose: 60 1eene. 
Brass tube, brazed ........cccccrscccsed me. tO 29%e. 
Brass tube, SORMICE........ccc00seen 25%ee. to 26%c. 
Copper tube, seamless.............0. oi cw UC. 
Copper Sheets 

Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24%c. to 25%c. per lb. 
vase, 

Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 


over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin | Coke—14 x 20 
. . | Prime Seconds 
Grade Grade | : cae a nee 
“AAA” “AY 80 lb. .$6.80 $6.55 
Charcoal Charcoal | 90 lb.. 6.90 6.65 
— | 100 Ib... 7.00 6.75 
IC. .$11.00 $9.75 | Min Bead 6.90 


12.25 
13.50 
14.75 
16.50 


11.00 IX.. 8.15 i 


) 

1 

1 .90 
12.25 IXX.. 9.15 

1 

1 


8.90 
5 9.90 
5 10.90 


13.50 | IXXX..1 
14.75 | IXXXX..1 
Terne Plates 
coating, 14 x 20 
$8.00 
8.25 
8.75 


Pee GO MOREE | y vo.i-Kewinmeeaadieaw annie 9.00 to 10.00 
rin ¢: 
PERE OU sacs Kee tas is Sek wees sek eee eae nee 45 
Ree ee ree A et ee 3c. to 58c 
Copper 
RN OI, 0 io cds tials Gigs x weer kaneis aeip cea eee aan 17 ac 
MORRNOEEOE: <\,5.d cis aaaing acta cla eee tae oleae ia 
RINNE oS goo yk an ele eels aie pena 16%4< 
Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
WT ORUEER) BUBIEE 5: Soate Passa s okae ea eee eRe 8 ¢. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%c. open 10%c. 
Lead and Solder* 
OTR ER UNG i oid kab o:s-mseinle suse we 8%4c. to Ye. 
NII oa aoa eG baa rane hea gi Ge a are ee 12c. to 13c. 
Solder, % and % qwuaranteed.....cc.csccsccescest 32c. 
No. 1 solder ........ Ligiciceitan bcuseae ee 
SOG MOD > 6% diced bb 5 ake wae eee eee 26% ¢ 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 


Babbitt Metal 


Oks REO. DOP Fs asics xvas sccxnden 75e. to 90c. 

Commercial grade, per Ib............e00- 35c. to 50c. 

eG: 255. 9UOP Ts ks 50s baw be oman eae 25c. to 35c. 
‘ L Antimony 

PURDRAG i acktnticis cade SRR ek ae 8c. to Ye. 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib....32c. to 33c. 
Old Metals 
The market is firm but there is little change in 


values. Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as fol- 
lows: 

Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, eRTy CIMCON 66 6st cceenwvaweeescerias 12.75 
COMO, TORT GIES: 6 ide:x'a k'0éewisie Me daw een 12.00 
Copper, Tent And DOUWOMB ess + cccuriecsavcennees 10.25 
et SOP PERE OTE TT LETT Te re ee 6.75 
GR: TE is:5 ks wd edie Rae Sa Nis 6 eS 5.50 
Heavy machine composition.............eeeee0. 9.50 
Oe Be: rere 6.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings......... 8.50 
CORE RUE kvoxicvncnns aan cn cee en eaeiee acer 6.00 
Pe PEE os.c veh acndads pakke e ear eens 4.50 
Mee ca 6a ka sce peace AFR AOE oseu ae 


1762 





